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Without Fhilosophf, we should be little abore the animals thatdfaf 
or erect their habitations, prepare their food in them, take care of their 
little ones in their dwellings, and have, besides, the good fortune, which 
we have not, of being born ready-clothed. 

Article AimouiTr, Vol. 1. p. 177. 

How charming is divine PhUosophv! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose^ 

But motical as is Apollo's lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nect«r*d sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

MiiAON's CoMus, Seent 2. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 

58, line 6, for " Gengbkran/' read *' Gepgis-Khan." 

73, line 9> ^e full point should be a comma. 

263, In the article Josticey the name " Yerron " is throughout enro- 
neonsly printed '* Perron." 
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A 

PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY. 



GREGORY VIL 

Bayle himself, while admitting that Gregory was 
the firebrand of Europe, concedes to him the deno- 
mination of a great man. *' That old Rome/' says he, 
** which plumed itself upon conquests and military 
virtue, should have brought so many other nations 
under its dominion, redounds, according to the general 
maxims of mankind, to her credit and glory ; but, upon 
the slightest reflection, can excite little surprise. On 
the other hand, it is a subject of great surprise to see 
new Rome, which pretended to value itself only on an 
apostolic ministry, possessed of an authority under 
which the greatest monarchs have been constrained to 
bend. Caron may observe, with truth, that there is 
scarcely a single emperor who has opposed the popes 
without feeling bitter cause to regret his resistance. 
Even at the present day the conflicts of powerful 
princes with the court of Rome almost always terminate 
m their confusion." 

I am of a totally different opinion from Bayle, There 
will probably be many of a different one from mine. 
I deliver it however with freedom, and let him who is 
willing and able refute it 

1st. The differences of the princes of Orange and 
the Seven Provinces with Rome did not terminate in 
their confusion ; and Bayle, who, while at Amsterdam, 
could set Rome at defiance, was a happy illustration 
of the contrary. 

The triumphs of queen Elizabeth, of Gustavus Vasa 

VOL. IV. B 
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2 GRBGORT VII. 

in Sweden, of the kings of Denmark, of all the princes 
of the north of Germany, of the finest part of Hel- 
vetia, of the single and small city of Geneva, — ^the 
triumphs, I say, of all these over the policy of the 
Roman court, are perfectly satisfactory testimonies that 
it may be easily and successfully resisted, b^th in affairs 
of religion and goyernment. 

2dly. The sacking of Rome by the troops of Charles 
the Fifth ; the pope (Clement VII.) a prisoner in the 
castle of St. Angelo; Louis XIV. compelling pope 
Alexander VII. to ask his pardon, and erecting even ia 
Rome itself a monument of the pope's submission; and, 
within our own times, the easy subversion of that 
steady, and apparently most formidable support of the 
papal power, the society of Jesuits in Spain, in France, 
in Naples, in Goa, and in Paraguay — all this furnishes 
decisive evidence, that, when potent princes are ia 
hostility with Rome, the quarrel is not terminated in 
their confusion; they may occasionally bend before 
the storm, but they will not eventually be over- 
thrown. 

When the popes walked on the heads of kings, when 
they conferred crowns by a parchment bull, it appears 
to me, that at this extreme height of their power and 
grandeur they did no more than the Caliphs, \^ho were 
the successors of Mahomet, did in the very period of 
their decline. Both of them, in the character of 
priests, conferred the investiture of empires, in solemn 
ceremony, on the most powerful of contending parties* 

3dly. Maimbourg says — " What; no pope ever did 
before, Gregory VIII. deprived Henry IV. of his dig- 
nity of eitiperor, and of his kingdoms of Germany and 
Italy." 

' Maimbourg is mistaken. Pope Zachary had, long 
before that, placed a crown on the head of the Austra- 
sian Pepin, who usurped the kingdom of the Franks ; 
and pope Leo III. had declared Sie son of that Pepin 
emperor of the west, and thereby deprived the empress 
Irene of the whole of that empire; ahd from that time, 
it must be admitted, there has not been a single priest 
%f the Romish church who has not imagined that his 
bishop enjoyed the disposal of all crowns. 
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Hita maxim was always taraed to account when it 
was possible to be so. It was considered as a conse* 
crated weapon, deposited in the sacristy of St. John 
of Lateran, which might be drawn forth in solemn and 
impressive ceremony on every occasion that required it. 
This jnrerogative is so commanding; it raises to such a 
height the dignity of an exorcist bom at Velletri or 
Civita Vecchia, that if Luther, (Ecolampadius, Joha 
Calvin, and all the prophets of the Cevennes, had been 
natives of any miserable village near Rome, and under^ 
gone the tonsure there, they would have supported that 
dinrch with the . same rage which they actually mani- 
fi^ted for its destruction. 

4thly. Everything, then, depends on the time and place 
of a man's bir^^ cmd the circumstances by which he 
is surrounded. Gregory VII. was bom in an age of 
barbarisn^ ignorance, and superstition; and he had to 
deal with a young debauched inexperienced emperoK, 
deficient in money, and whose power was contested by 
all the powerful lords of Germany. 

We cannot believe, that, from the time of the Au- 
strasian Charlemagne, the Roman people ever paid 
very willing obedience to Franks or Teutonians: it 
hated them as much as the genuine old Romans would 
have hated the Cimbri, if the Cimbri had obtained 
dominion in Italy. The Othos had left behind them in 
Rome a memory that was execrated, because they had 
enjoyed great power there ; and, after the time of the 
Othos, Europe it is well known become involved in 
frightful anarchy. 

This anarchy was not more efiectually restrained 
under the anperors of the house of Franconia. Onie 
.hidf of Germany was in insurrection against Henry 
IV. The countess Matilda, grand duchess, his cousin 
german, more powerful than himself in Italy, was his 
mortal enemy. 8he possessed, either as fiefs of the 
empire, or as allodial property, the whole duchy of Tus- 
cany, the territory of Cremona, Ferraxa, Mantua, and 
Parma; a part of the Marches of Ancona, Reggio, 
liodena, ^oletto, and Verona ; and she had jri^ts, 
that is to say pretensions, to the two Burgundys ; lor 
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4 GRSGORY YII. 

the imperial chancery claimed those territories, accord- 
ing to its regular practice of claiming everything, 
f We admit, that Gregory VII. would hare been little 
less than an ideot had he not exerted his strongest 
efforts to secure a complete influence over this powerful 
princess; and to obtain, by her means, a point of 
support and protection against the Germans. He be- 
came her director, and, after being her director, her heir, 

I shall not, in this place, examine whether he was 
really her lover, or whether he only pretended to be so ; 
or whether his enemies merely pretended it; or whether, 
in his idle moments, the assuming and ardent little 
director did not occasionally abuse the influence he 
possessed with his penitent, and prevail over a feeble 
and capricious woman. In the course of human events 
nothing can be more natural or common; but as 
usually no registers are kept of such cases; as those 
interesting intimacies between the directors and directed 
do not take place before witnesses, and as Gregory has 
been reproached with this imputation only by his ene- 
mies, we ought not to confound accusation with proof. 
.It is quite enough that Gregory claimed the whole of 
his penitent's property. 

5thly. The donation which he procured to be made 
to himself by the countess Matilda, in the year 1077, 
is more than suspected. And one proof that it is not to 
be relied upon, is, that not merely this deed was never 
shown, but that, in a second deed, the first is stated to 
have been lost. It was pretended that the donation 
had been made in the fortress of Canosse, and in the 
second act it is said to have been made at Rome.* 
These circumstances may be considered as confirming 
the opinion of some antiquaries, a little too scrupulous, 
who maintain that out of a thousand grants made in 
those times (arid those' times were of long duration) 
there are more than nine hundred evidently coun- 
terfeit. 

. There have been two sorts of usurpers in our quarter 
of the world, Europe — robbers and forgers. 

6thly. Bayle, although allowing the title of great to 

* See the article Dovatiow. 
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Gregerj, aduiowledges at the same time tbat 1hi« turr 
^iila[it man disgraoed his heroism by his prophfioiea* 
He had the audacity to create an emperor, and in that 
he did well, as the ^nperor Henry IV* hud made 
9, pope. Henry deposed him, and he deposed Henry. 
iSo far there is nothing to object; — ^both sides are 
equal. But Gregory took it into his head to turn pro*- 
phet ; be predicted the death of Henry IV. for the year 
1080; but Henry IV. conquered, and the pretended 
emperor Rodolphus was defeated and slain in Thurtngia 
by the famous Godfrey of Bouillon, a man more truly 
great than all the other three. 

'Iliis proves, in my opinion, that Gregory had more 
enthnstasm dian talent. 

I subscribe with all my heart to the remark of Bayle, 
tbat "when a man undertakes to predict the future, he 
^ is provided against everything by a face of brass, and 
an uiexhausible magazine of equivocations.'' But yovff 
enemies deride your equivocations; they also have a 
face of brass like yourself; and they expose you as a 
knave, a braggart, and a fool. 

7thly. Our great man ended his public career with 
witnessing the taking of Rome by assault, in the year 
1083. He was besieged in the castle, since called 
St. Angdo, by the same emperor Henry IV., whom he 
had dared to dispossess, and died in misery and con- 
iempt at Salerno, under tbe protecticm of Robert Guis- 
card the Norman. 

I ask pardon of modem Rome, but when I read the 
hastory of the Scipios, the Catos, the Pompeys, and the 
Cseaaurs, I find a difficulty in ranking with them a fac- 
lioBS monk who was made a pope under Uie name 
of Osegory VII. 

But our Gregory has obtained even a yet finer title ; 
he has been m^ie a saint, atleast at Rome. It was the 
&mous cardinal Coscia who efiected tbis canonization 
imder pope Benedict XIII. Even an office or service 
of 6t. Gregory VII. was printed, in which it was said, 
that ihBl saint " absolved the fieuthful from the aUe- 
fianee which they had sworn to their emperor;*' 

Many parliaments of the kingdom were desirous 
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of having this legend burnt by the execntioner; but 
Bentivoglio, the nuncio, — who tept one of the actresses 
at the opera, of the name of Constitution, as his mis- 
tress, and had by her a daughter called la L^gende; a 
man otherwise extremely amiable, and a most interest- 
ing compaiiion, — procured from the ministry a mitiga- 
tion of the threatened storm ; and, after passing sen- 
tence of condemnation on the legend of St. Gregory, 
the hostile party were contented to suppress it and to 
laugh at it. 

HAPPY— HAPPILY. 

What is called happiness is an abstract idea, com^ 
posed of various ideas of pleasure ; for he who has but 
a moment of pleasure is not a happy man, in hke 
manner that a moment of grief constitutes not a mi- 
serable one. Pleasure is more transient than happiness, 
and happiness than felicity. When a person says — I 
am happy at this moment, he abuses the word, and 
only means 1 am pleased. When pleasure is conti- 
nuous, he may then call himself happy. When this 
happiness lasts a little longer, it is a state of felicity. 
We are sometimes very far from being happy in prospe- 
rity, just, as a surfeited invalid eats nothing of a 
great feast prepared for him. 

The ancient adage, " No person should be called 
happy before his death," seems to turn on very false 
principles, if we mean by this maxim that we should not 
give the name of happy to a man who had been so con- 
stantly from his birlh to his last hour. This continuity 
of agreeable moments is rendered impossible by the 
constitution of our organs, by that of the elements on 
which we depend^ and by that of mankind, on whom we 
depend still more. Constant happiness is the philoso- 
pher's stone of the soul ; it is a great deal for us not to 
be a long time unhappy. A.person whom we might sup- 
. pose to have always enjoyed a happy life, who perishes 
miserably, would certainly merit the appellation of 
happy until his death, and we might boldly pronounce 
that he had been the happiest of men. Socrates might 
have been the happiest of the Greeks, although super- 
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stitious, absurd, or iniquitous judges, or all together, 
juridically poisoned him at the age of seventy yeani, on 
the suspicion that he believed in one only God. 

The philosophical maxim so much agitated, '' Nemo 
ante obitum felix,'' therefore, appears absolutely false 
in every sense ; and if it signifies that a happy man 
may die an unhappy death, it signifies nothing of con- 
sequence. 

The proverb of being " Happy as a king" is still 
more false. Every body knows how the vulgar deceive 
themselves. 

It is demanded, if one condition is happier than ano- 
ther ? If man in general is happier than woman ? It 
would be necessary to have tried all conditions, to have 
been man and woman like Tiresias and Iphis, to decide 
this question; still more would it be necessary to 
have lived in all conditions, with a mind equally proper 
to each ; and we must have passed through all the pos- 
sible state of man and woman to judge of it. 
. It is further demanded, if of two men one is happier 
than the other ? It is very clear that he who has the 
gout and stone, who loses his fortune, his honour, his 
wife and children, and who is condemned to be hanged 
immediately after having been mangled, is less happy 
in this world in everything, than a young vigorous 
-sultan, or La Fontaine's cobbler. 

But we wish to know which is the happiest of two 
men equally healthy, equally rich, and of an equal 
condition ? It is clear, that it is their temper which 
decides it. The most moderate, the least anxious, and 
at the same time the most sensible, is the most happy; 
but unfortunately the most sensible is often the least 
moderate. It is not our condition, it is the temper 
.of our souls which renders us happy. This disposi- 
tion of our soul depends on our organs, and our organs 
have been arranged without our having the least part 
in the arrangement. 

" It belongs to the reader to make his reflexions on 

the above. There are many articles on which he can 

say more than we ought to tell him. In matters of 

' art, it is necessary to instruct him; in affairs of morals, 

he should be left to think for himself. 
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There are dogs whom we caresMi, comb, and feed 
wtk btscii^s, and to whom we give prel^y females i 
there are others which are covered with the mange» 
which die of hunger ; others which we chase and beat, 
and which a young sui^eon slowly dissects, alter having 
driyen four great nails into their paws. Has it depended 
aipon these poor dogs to be hs^py or unhappy? 

We say a happy thought, a happy feature, a happy 
r^artee, a happy physiognomy, happy climate, &c. 
These thoughts, Uiese happy traits, which stnke like 
sudden inspirations, and which are called the happy 
sallies <)f a man of wit, strike like flashes of %ht 
across our eyes, without our seeking it. They are no 
fnore in our power than a happy {^y^gnomy ; that is 
to say, a sweet and noble aspect, so independent of us, 
«nd so often deceitful. The happy climate is that 
which nature favours : so are happy imaginations, so is 
happy genius, or great talent. And who. can give 
himself genius ? or who, when he has received some 
ray of this flame, can preserve it always brilliant? 

When we speak of a happy rascal, by this word we 
only comprehend his success. ** Felix Sylla" — the for- 
tunate Sylla, an Alexander VI., a duke of Borgia, have 
happily pillaged, betrayed, poisoned, ravaged, and as* 
sassinated. But being villains, it is very likely that 
they were very unhappy, even when not in fear of per- 
sons resembling themselves. 

It may happen to an ill-<lisposed person, badly 
educated, — a Turk for example, of whom it ought to he 
said, that he is permitted to doubt the Christian faiUi 
-*-«to put a silken cord round the necks of his visiers, 
when they are rich ; to strangle, massacre, or throw 
his broUiers into the Black sea, and to ravage a hun- 
dred leagues of country for his glory. It may ha{^9ea, 
I say, that this man has no more remorse than his 
mufiti, and is very hiqppy, — on aU whidi the reader 
may duly ponder. 

There were fdrmerly happy planets, and otliers 
unhappy, or unfortunate; unhappily, ^y no longer 
«xist# 

€ome peojde would have d^[«rlved the puUic ef 
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this us^ul Dictionary — happily, they haye not suc- 
ceeded. 

Ungenerous minds, and absurd fanatics, eyery day 
endeavour to prejudice the powerful and the ignorant 
against philosophers. If they were unhappily ustened 
to, we should fall back into the barbarity from which 
philosophers alone ha?e withdrawn us. 

HEAVEN (CIEL MATERIEL.) 

The laws of optics, which are founded upon the 
nature of things, have ordained that^ from this small 
globe of earth on which we live, we shall always see 
the material heaven as if we were the centre of it, 
although we are far from being that centre. 

That we shall always see it as a vaulted roof, hang- 
ing over a plane, although there is no other vaulted 
roof than that of our atmosphere, which has no such 
plane. 

That our sun and moon will always appear one third 
larger at the horizon than at their zenith, although 
they are nearer the spectator at the zenith than at the 
horizon. 

•Such are the laws of optics, such is the structure of 
your eyes, that, in the first place, the material heaven, 
the clouds, the moon, the sun, which is at so vast a dis- 
tance from you; the planets, which in their apogee are 
still at a greater distance from it; all the stars placed 
at distances yet vastly greater, comets and meteors, 
everything, must appear to us in that vaulted roof 
as consisting of our atmosphere. 

The sun appears to us, when in its zenith, smaller 
than when at fifteen degrees below ; at thirty degrees 
below the zenith it will appear still larger than at fif- 
teen ; and finally, at the horizon, its size will seem larger 
yet ; so that its dimensions in the lower heaven decrease 
in consequence of its elevations, in the following pro- 
portions :-7- 

At the horizon - - - 100 
At fifteen degrees above - 68 

At thirty degrees - - - 50 

At forty-five degrees - ► 40 
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Its i^arent magnitudes in the vaulted roof are as its 
apparent elevations ; and it is the same with the moon, 
ana with a comet.* 

It is not habit, it is not the intervention of tracts of 
land, it is not the refraction of the atmosphere which 
produce this effect. Malebranche and Regis have dis* 
puted with each other on the subject; but Robert 
Smith has calculated.f 

Observe the two stars, which, being at a prodigious 
distance from each other, and at very different depths, 
in the immensity of space, are here considered as 

? laced in the circle which the sun appears to traverse, 
ou perceive them distant from each other in the great 
circle, but approximating to each other in every circle 
smaller, or within that described by the path of the 
sun. 

It is in this manner that you see the material heaven. 
It is by these invariable laws of optics that you per- 
ceive the planets sometimes retrograde and sometimes 
stationary ; there is in fact nothing of the kind. Were 
you stationed in the sun, we should perceive all the 
planets and comets moving regularly round it in those 
elliptic orbits which God. assigns. But we are upon 
the planet of the- earth, in a comer of the universe, 
where it is impossible for us to enjoy the sight of every 
thing. 

Let us not then blame the errors of our senses, like 
Malebranche ; the steady laws of nature originating in 
the immutable will of the Almighty, and adapted to the 
structure of our organs, cannot be errors. 

We caji only see the appearances of things, and not 

. ♦ See Smith'* " Optics." 

i* Tlie opinion of Sipith is fundamentally the same as that ^f 
Malebranche. Since the stars at the zenith, and at the horizon, 
are seen under an angle nearly equal, the apparent difference in 
.^iae can aciae only from the same cause as induces us to judge a 
body of a hundred cubic inches, ivhen seen at the distance of 
a hundred feet, larger than a body of a single cubic inch, when 
seen at the distance of a single foot; and this cause can be no other 
than a conclusion of the mind become habitual, and of which, on 
that very account, we have ceased to retain a distinct conscious- 
ness. 
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lifkagB thfemseiFes. We ate no more deceifred when tk« 
Bun, the work of tl^ divinity — ^that star a million timei 
larger than our earth — appears to us quite flat and two 
feet in width, than when, in a convex mirror, which it 
the work of our own hands, we see a man only a lew 
in^es high. 

If the Chaldean Magi were the first who en^loyed 
the understanding, which God bestowed upon them, to 
measure and arrange in their respective stations the 
heavenly bodies, other nations more gross and unintel- 
ligent made no advance towards imitating them. 

These childish and savage populations imagined the 
earth to be fiat, supported, 1 know not how, by its own 
weight in the air ; the sun, moon, and stars to move 
continually upon a solid vaulted roof called a firma*' 
ment ; and this roof to sustain waters, and have flood- 
gates at regular distances, through which these waters 
issued to moisten and fertilise the earth. 

But how did the sun, the moon, and all the stars, 
reappear after their sitting ? Of this they know nothing 
1^ an. The heaven touched the flat earth ; and there 
were no means by which the sun, moon, and stars, 
oonld turn under the earth, and go to rise in the 
eaet after having set in the west. It is true, that 
these children of ignorance were right by chance in not 
entertaining the idea that the sun and fixed stars 
moved round the earth. But they were far from cow* 
c<^ving that the sun was immoveable, and the earth 
with its satellite revolving round him in space together 
with the other planets. Their fables were more distant 
flom the true system of the world than darkness from 
light. 

They thought the sun and stars returned by cer<* 
taan unknown roads after having refreshed themselves 
t^r their course at some spot, not precisely ascertained. 
in th^ Mediterranean sea. This was the amount oi 
astronomy, even in the time of Homer, who is compa-^ 
raiively recent ; for the Chaldesms kept tiieir science to 
tliemselves, in order to obtain ther^y greater respect 
hwsi other nations. Homer says, more Ikto once, that 
ti^ saa phrogefi into the oeean (amd. this ocean, 
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12 MBAYEV. 

be it observed, is notbing but tbe Nile) : bere, by tbe 
fresbness of tbe waters, be repairs during tbe nigbt tbe 
fatigue and exbaustion of tbe day, after wbicb, be goes 
to tbe place of bis regular rising by ways unknown to 
mortals. Tbis idea is very like tbat of baron FoBneste, 
wbo says, tbat tbe cause of our not seeing tbe sun 
wben be goes back, is tbat be goes back by nigbt. 

As, at tbat Ume, tbe nations of Syria and tbe Greeks 
were somewbat acquainted witb Asia and a small, part 
of Europe, and bad no notion of tbe countries wbicb 
lie to tbe nortb of tbe Euxine sea and to tbe soutb of 
tbe Nile, tbey laid it down as a certainty tbat tbe 
eartb was a full tbird longer than it was wide ; conse- 
quently tbe beaven, wbicb toucbed tbe eartb and em- 
braced it, was also more long tban wide. Hence came 
down to us degrees of longitude and latitude, names 
wbicb we bave always retained, altbougb witb far morecor- 
rect ideas than tbose wbicb originally suggested tbem. 
. Tbe book of Job, composed by an ancient Arab wbo 
possessed some knowledge of astronomy, since bespeaks 
of the constellations, contains nevertheless tbe follow- 
ing passage : " Where wert thou, wben I laid the 
foundation of the earth? Who bath taken tbe dimen- 
sions thereof? On what are its foundations fixed? 
Who bath laid tbe corner-stone thereof?" 

The least informed schoolboy, at tbe present day, 
would tell him, in answer : The earth has neither cor- 
ner-stone nor foundation; and, as to its dimensions, we 
know tbem perfectly well, as from Magellan to Bou- 
gainville, various navigators bave sailed round it. 

The same schoolboy would put to silence the pom- 
pous declaimer Lactantius, and all tbose wbo before 
and since bis time bave decided tbat the eartb was 
fixed upon tbe water, and tbat there can be no beaven 
under the earth; and that, consequently, it is bptb 
ridiculous and impious to suppose the existence of an- 
tipodes. 

It is curious to observe witb what disdain, witb what 
contemptuous pity, Lactantius looks down upon all 
the philosophers, who, from about four hundred years 
before bis time, bad begun to be acquainted with the 
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l^piparent revolutions of tbe sun and planets, with the 
rottndness of (lie earth, and the liquid and yielding na* 
lure of the heaven through which the planets revolved in 
their orbits, &c. He enqiiifes, *^ by what degrees phi« 
losophers attained such excess of folly as to conceive 
the earth to be a globe, and to surround that ^obe 
with heaven/'* 

These reasonings are upon a par with those he has 
adduced on the subiect of the sibyls. 

Our young scholar would address some such lanr 
guage as this to all these consequential doctors : '^ You 
are to learn, that there are no such things as solid 
heavens placed one over another, as you have been 
told ; that there are no rea^ circles in which the stars 
move on a pretended firmament ; that the sun is the 
centre of our planetary world ; and that the earth and 
the planets move round it in space, in orbits not circu« 
lar but elliptic. You must learn that there is, in fact, 
neither above nor below, but that the planets and the 
comets tend all towai'ds the sun, their common centre, 
and that the sun tends towards them, according to an 
eternal law of gravitation." 

Lactantius and his gabbling associates would be 
perfectly astonished, when the true system of the world 
was thus unfolded to them. 

HEAVEN OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Weee a silkworm to denominate the small qudnti^ 
of downy substance surrounding its ball, heaven, it 
would reason just as correctly as all the ancients, 
when they applied that term to ^e atmosphere; wbtch, 
as M. de Fontenelle has well observed, in his '^ FW^ 
rality of Worlds/' is the down of our ball. 

* Lactantius, book iii. chiip. xxiv. ; and the clergy of' France, 
aolemnly assembled, in the year 1770, geriously cited, as a father 
of t)ie cnurchs tin* very htiBtma^itm, whem tbtfupHi df the school 
of Alexandria, in bis own^aie, woald lifave aMMtiMfy liftoghed at, 
if they had ha|pip€^wd«l» COTtih^ireyeffttpoa hijNsdntietnpliole rhap- 
sodies. 

VOL. IV. C 
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14 HBAVBN OF THB ANCIENTS. 

The vapours which rise from our seas and land, and 
which form the clouds, meteors, and thunder, were 
supposed, in the early ages of the world, to be the 
residence of gods. Homer. always makes the gods 
descend in clouds of gold; and hence painters still 
represent them seated on a cloud. How can any one 
be seated on water ? It was perfectly correct to place 
the master of the gods more at ease than the rest: 
He had an eagle to carry him, because the eagle soars 
higher than the other biras. 

The ancient Greeks, observing that the lords of cities 
resided in citadels on the top of some mountain, sup- 
posed that the gods might also have their citadel, and 
placed it in Thessaly, on Mount Olympus, whose 
summit is sometimes hid in clouds; so that their 
palace was on the same floor with their heaven. ' 

Afterwards, the stars and planets, which appear 
£xed to the blue vault of our atmosphere, became 
the abodes of gods; seven of them had each 
a planet, and the rest found a lodging where they, 
could. The general council of gods was held in a 
spacious hall which lay beyond the milky way; for it 
was but reasonable that the ^ods should have a dall 
in the air, as men had town-halls and courts of assem- 
bly upon earth. 

When the Titans, a species of animal between gods 
and men, tleclared dieir just and necessary war against 
these same gods, in order to recover a part of thdr 
patrimony, by the father's side, as they were Uie sons 
of heaven and earth; they contented themselves with 
.piling two or three mountains upon one another, think- 
ing, that would be quite enough to make them masters 
of heaven, and of the castle of Olympus. 

Neve foret terris securior arduus aether, 
Affbotafse ferunt regnum celeste ffigantes ; 
Altaque coDgestos struxisse sd Moera montes. 

Otid^s MeUmorph. i. 151—153. 

Mpr heaven itaelf was more secure than earth : 

Afainst the gods the Titans levied wars, . 

And pird up mountains till they reached the stars* 
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HEAVBN OF THB ANCIENTS. 15 

It is, however, more than six hundred league^ from 
these stars to Mount Olympus, and from pome stars 
infinitely farther. 

Virgil (Eclogue y. 57.) does not hesitate to say, — 
Sub pedibiuique videt nubes et sidera Daphnie. 
Daphnis, the guest of heaven, with wondering eyes. 
Views in the milky way, the starry skies. 
And far beneath him, from the shining sphere 
Beholds the morning clouds, and roiling year.— Drtdbw. 

But where then could Daphnis possibly place him* 
self? 

At the opera, and in more serious productions, the 
gods are introduced descending in the midst of tern-- 
pests, clouds and thunder; that is, God is hrought 
forward in the midst of the vapours of our petty globe* 
These notions are so suitahle to our weak minas, that * 
they appear to us grand and sublime. 

This philosophy of children and old women was of 
prodigious antiquity ; it is believed, however, that the 
Chaldeans entertained nearly as correct ideas as our- 
selves on the subject of what is called heaven. They 
placed the sun in the midst of our planetary system,, 
nearly at the same distance from our globe as our 
calculation computes it; and they supposed the earth 
and some planets to revolve round that star; this we 
learn from Aristarchus of Samos. It is nearly the 
system of the world since established by Copernicus : 
but the philosophers kept the secret to themselves, in 
order to obtain greater respect both from kings and 
people, or rather perhaps, to avoid the danger of 
persecution. 

The language of error is so familiar to mankind^ 
that we still apply the name of heaven to our vapours, 
and the space between the earth and moon. We use 
the expression of ascending to heaven, just as we say 
the sun turns round, although we well knowthat it does 
not. We are, probably, the heaven of the inhabitants 
of the moon ; and every planet places its heaven in 
that planet nearest to itself. 

Had Homer been asked, to what heaven the soul 
of Sarpedon had fled, or where that of Hercules re- 
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36 UMAYMn •¥ THB AMeiBNTS. 

Medy Homer wovM liare betft a good deid ^n- 
tmnasaedy and would have answered by some harmo- 
nious verses. 

What assurance could there h<s that the etherial 
soul of Herctdes would be nore at its ease ia the 
planet Ve«us or in Saturn, than i^on our own 
globe ? Could ita mansion be^ in ^e sun ? In that 
flaming and consuming furnace, it woul^ appear diffi- 
cXilt fpr it to endure its station. In short, what was 
il that ihe ancients meant by heaven ? They knew 
nothing about it; they were always exclaiming " Hea* 
ven and earth,** thus placing completely diflferent 
^ngs in most absurd connection. It would be just 
as judicious to exclaim, and connect in the same 
manner, infinity and an atom. Properly speaking, 
^ere is no heaven. There is a prodigious number of 
globes revolving in the immensity of space, and our 
^obe revolves nke the rest. 

The ancients thou&ht, that to go to heaven was to 
ascend; but there is no ascent from one globe to 
another. The heavenly bodies are sometimes above 
eur horizon, and sometimes below it. Thus, let us 
imi^se that Venus, after visiting Paphos, should re- 
turn to her own planet, when that planet had set; 
^e goddess would not in that case ascend, in re- 
ference to our horizon ; she wouM' descend, and the 
proper expressipn would be then, descended to hea- 
ven. But the ancients did not discriminate with such 
Bieety; on every subject of natural philosophy, their 
notions were vague, uncertain and contradictory. 
Volumes have been composed in order to ascertain 
• <md point out, what they thought upon many Ques- 
tions of this description. Six words would have been 
suflicient— " they did not Aink at all." We must 
always except a small number of sages; but they ap- 
peared at too late a period, and but rarely* dis- 
closed tfieir thoughts; and when they did so, the 
eharlatans in power took care to send them to heaven 
by the shortest way. 

A writer, if I am not mistaken, of the name of 
Plttche, has been recently exhibiting Moses as a 
q^eat natural philosopher; another writer had pre- 
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HSAVBN OF THB ANCIBNT8. IJ 

▼ioudy bannonized Moses with Descartes, and pub- 
lished a booky which he called ** Cartesius Mosaisans;** 
according to him, Moses was the real inventor of 
** Vortices," and the subtle matter; but we full well 
know, that when God made Moses a great legislator 
and prophet, it was no part of his scheme to midce him 
also a professor of physics. Moses instructed the 
Jews in their duty, and did not teach them a single 
word of philosophy. Calmet, who compiled a great 
deal, but never reasoned at aU, talks of the system of 
the Hebrews ; but that stupid people never had any 
system. They had not even a scnool of geometry; 
the very name was utterly unknown to them. The 
whole of their science was comprised in money chang- 
ing and usury. 

We find in their books ideas on the structure of 
heaven, confused, incoherent, and in every respect 
worthy of a people.immersed in barbarism. Their first 
heaven was the air, the second the firmament in which 
the staj's were fixed. This firmament was solid and 
made of glass, and supported the superior waters which 
issued from the vast reservoirs by flood-gates, sluices, 
and cataracts, at the time of the deluge. 

Above the firmament or these superior waters was 
the third heaven, or the empyreum, to which St. Paul 
was caught up. The firmament was a sort of demi- 
vault which came close down to the earth. 

It is clear that, according to this opinion, there could 
be no antipodes. Accordingly, St. Augustin treats the 
idea of antipodes as an absurdity; and Lactantius, 
whom we have already quoted, expressly says *' can 
there possibly be any persons so smiple as to believe 
that there are men whose heads are lower than their 
feet?" &c. 

St Chrysostom exclaims, in his fourteenth homily, 
. ** Where are they who pretend that the heavens are 
moveable, and that their form is circular V 

Lactantius, once more, says, in the third book of his 
Institutions, ** I could prove to you by many arguments 
that it is impossible heaven should surround the 
earth.'' 

c3 
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lo H%LL« 

The ahitftor of the " 8t)ectacle of Nature*' may te- 
peat to M. le Chevalier as often as he pleases, that 
Lahctantias and St. Crysostom are^reat philosopher*. 
He will be told in reply that they were great saints ; 
and that to be a great saint, it is not at all necessary 
to be a gr^t astronomer. It will be believed that they 
are in heaven, although it will be adtnitted to be im*- 
possible to say precisely in what part of it. 

HELL. 

In FERN UM, subterranean; the regions below, or thfe 
infernal regions. Nations which buried the dead 
placed them in the inferior or infernal regions. Their 
soul, then, was with them in those regions. Such were 
the first physics and the first metaphysics of the 
Egyptians and Greeks. 

The Indians, who were far more ancient, who had 
invented the ingenious doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
never believed that souls existed in the infernal, 
regions. 

The Japanese, Coreans, Chinese, and the inhabi- 
tants of the vast territory of eastern and western Tar- 
tary, never knew a word of the philosophy of the infer- 
nal regions. 

* The Greeks, in the course of time,, constituted an 
immense kingdom of these infernal regions, which 
they liberally conferred on Pluto and his wife Proser- 
pine. They assigned them three privy counsellors, 
three house-keepers called Furies, and three Fates to 
spin, wind, and cut Uie thread of human life. And, as m 
tmcient times, every hero had his dog to guard his gate, 
60 was Pluto attended and guarded by an immense 
dog with three heads ; for everything, it seems, was to 
•be done by threes. Of the three privy counsellors, 
Minos, iBacu8,and Rhadamanthus, one judged Greece, 
another Asia Minor (for the Greeks weve then u«ac- 

Rainted with the Greater Asia), and the third wus for 



The poets, lulling in vieated these infernal regions, or 
hell, were the first to laugh at them. Sometimes Vir- 
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gil mentions hell m die iBniad in a style of seriousness, 
because that style was then suitable to hit subject. 
Sometimes he speaks of it with contoapt in his deor- 
gics (ii. 490, te«) 



Felix qui potiiit rerum cognoscere < 
Atque mctus ornne^ et inexombile ratum 
8cibjecit pedibus strepitumque Acheronti* avari t 

Happy the man whose vigorous soul can pierce 
Through the formation of this universe. 
Who nobly dares despise with soul sedate. 
The den of Acheron, aud vulgar fears and fate. 

WwAWton, 

The following lines from the Troad (chorus of 
act ii.) in which Pluto, Cerberus, Phlegethon, Styx, 
&c. are treated like dreams and childish tales, were 
repeated in the theatre of Rome, and applauded by 
forty thousand hands r — 

. . . . Toenara et aspero 
Begnnm sub domino, limen et obsidens 
Gustos non facili Cerberus ostio 
Rumores vacui, verbaque inania, 
Et par solicito fabula somnio. 

Lucretius and Horace express themselves equally 
strong. Cicero and Seneca used similar language 
in innumerable parts of their writings. The great em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius reasons stul more philosophi- 
cally than all those I have mentioned.* *' He who fears 
death, fears either to be deprived of all senses, or to 
experience other sensations. But, if you no longer 
retain your own senses, you will be no longer subject to 
any pain or grief. If you have senses of a different 
nature you will be a totally different being.'* 

To this, reasoning, pro^e philosophy had nothing 
to reply. Yet, agreeably to that contradiction or per- 
-varseness which distinguishes the human ^speeies, and 
.«eems to constitute the yery foundation of out nature^ 
at the very time when Cicero pttblicly declared, Aat 
** not even an old woman was to be found who believed 
in such absurdities," Lucretius admitted <that these 
ideas were very powerfully impressive upon men's 
minds ; his object, he says, is to detooy them : — 



* fiookviii.No.e2. 
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; ^ . . . . ; Si certum finein esse viderent 
^rumriarum homines, aliqua ratioDe valerent 
Religionibus atque minis obsistere vatum. 
Nunc ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas ; 
JBteraas quoniam posnas in morte timendum. 

LvcRETius, book i. 10& 

.... If it once appear 
That after death there's neither hope nor fear; 
Then mi^it men freely triumph, then disdain 
The poet's tales, and scorn their fancied pain $ 
But now we must submit, since pains we fear 
Eternal after death, we know not where. — Creech. 

It was therefore true, that among the lowest classes 
of the people, some laughed at hell, and others trem- 
bled at it. Some regarded Cerberus, the Furies, and 
Pluto, as ridiculous fables, others perpetually presented 
offerings to the infernal gods. It was with them just 
as it is now among ourselves : — 

£t quocumque tamen miseri venere, parent ant, 
Et ni^ros raactant pecudes, et Manibu* divis 
Inferiasmittunt multoque in rebus acerbis 
Acrius admittunt animos ad religionem. 

Lucretius, iii. 51. 

Nay, more than that, where'er the wretches come 
They sacrifice black sheep on every tomb. 
To please the manes ; and of all the rout. 
When cares and dangers press, grow most devout. 

Creech. 

Many philosophers who had no belief in the fables 
about hell, were yet desirous that the people should 
retain that belief. Such was Zimens of Locris. Suck 
was the political historian Polybius. *' Hell," says he, 
'* is useless to sages, but necessary to the blind and 
brutal populace." 

It is well known, that the law of the Pentateuch 
never announces a hell.* All mankind were involved 

* In the Encyclopedia, the author of the article Thbologicai. 
Hell appears to make a strange mistake when quoting the 
twenty-second and following verses of the thirty-second chapter of 
Deuteronomy. The passage has no more reference to hell , than to 
Hiarriage and dancing. It describes God as speaking thus : *« They 
have n^ved me to jealousy with that which is not God, and they 
have provoked me to anger with their vanities, and I will move 
them to jealousy with that which is not a people, and I will pro- 
voke them to anger with a foolisU nation. A fire if kindlea in 
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m this chaos of contcacKcdoii and uncortanty, w h#m 
Jesus Christ came into the workL He coairmed ^ 
ancieat doctruie of keli, not the doctrine of the heathen 
poets, not that of the Egyptian priests, but that which 
christiacnty adopted, and to whidi everything miit 
^dd. He announced a kingdom that was about lo 
come, and a hell that should have no end. 

He said, in express words at Caperaaomin Galilee,* 
5^ Whosoever shall call his brother 'Raca,' shall be 
condemned by the sanhedrim; but whosoever shall 
call him fool, shall be condemned to gehenna hinnoa, 
gehenna of "fire." 

This proves two things, first, t^t Jesus Christ was 
adverse to abuse and ruling ; for it belonged only to 
him, as master, to call the pharisees h3rpocrites, and a 
* generation of vipers/ 

Secondly, that those who revile their neighbour de- 
serve hell ; for the gehenna of fire was in the valley of 
Hinnon, where victims had formerly been burnt in sa- 
crifice to Moloch, and this gehenna was typical of the 
fire of hell. 

He ssn^s, in another place, f" If any one shaU ofiend 
one of me weak who believe in me, it were better for 
Imn that a miil-stoae were hanged about his neck and 
he were oast into the sea. 

** And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it is better 
for thee to enter into life maimed, than to go into the 



mine answer, and it shall burn to the borders of the infernal regions, 
and it sltaVI consume the earth with her increase, and set on fire 
the foundations of the mouiMains. I will heap miaehiefs upon them, 
I will spend mine arrows vipoa them, I will cause tbem to die wilh 
liunger ; the birds shall devour them with bitter destruction ; I 
will send the teeth of beasts against them wKh the poison of rep- 
tiles and serpents. The sword of the destroyer witnout, and tef- 
ror within shall destroy tlie young man and the virgin, and the 
suckling also with the man of grey hairs.*' 

Is there anything here, let me ask, which intimates punishments 
after death ? Bo bumt«-up herbs, biting serpents, slaughtered 
young women and children, at all resemble bell ? fe it lYot 6m^ 
j^fi^oeful to ma^le arid mutilate a piiMage in order to ^nd in it 
. what.it doe4 not contain ? If the fiuthor was himself deceived^ I 
excuse him ; if he wished to deceive others, he is unpardonable. 

• Matthew v. 22. tMarkix.41. 
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g^henna of inextinguisbable fire, wbere the worm dieft 
not, and wbere the fire is not quenched. 

"And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off; it is better 
for thee to enter lame into eternal life, than to be cast 
with two feet into the inextinguisbable gehenna, 
where the worm dies not, and wbere the fire is not 
quenched. 

*^ And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out ; it is 
better to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, 
than to be cast with both eyes into the gehenna of fire, 
where the worm dies not, and the fire is not quenched. 

" For every one shall be burned with fire, and every 
victim shall be salted with salt. 

'^ Salt is good; but if the salt have lost its savour, 
with what will you salt? 

" You have salt in yourselves, preserve peace one 
with another." 

He said on another occasion, on bis journey to Jeru- 
salem,* " When the master of the house shall have en- 
tered and shut the door, you will remain without, and 
knock, saying Lord, open unto us ; and he will answer 
and say unto vou *Nescio vos,' 1 know you not; 
whence are you f And then ye shall begin to say, we 
have eaten and drunk with thee, and thou hast taught 
in our public places ; and he will reply * Nescio vos/ 
whence are you, workers of iniquity ? And there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see 
there Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the prophets, 
and yourselves cast out." 

Notwithstanding the other positive declarations made 
by the Saviour of mankind, which assert the eternal 
damnation of all who do not belong to our church, 
Origen and some others were not believers in the eter- 
nity of punishments. 

The Socinians reject such punishments; but they 
are without the pale. The Lutherans and Calvmist^, 
although they have strayed beyond the pale, yet admit 
the docrine of a hell without end. 

When men came to live in society they must have 

• Lukexiii.«6. „ * 
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HBEX. 23 

perceived that a great number of criminals eluded 
the severity of the laws ; the laws punished public 
crimes ; it was necessary to establish a check upon 
secret crimes ; this check was to be found only in 
religion. The Persians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, and 
Greeks, entertained the idea of punishments after the 
present life, and of all the nations of antiquity that we 
are acquainted with, the Jews, as we have already 
remarked, were the only one who admitted solely tem- 
poral punishments. It is ridiculous to believe, or pre- 
tend to believe, from some excessively obscure passages, 
that hell was recognised by the ancient laws of the 
Jews, by their Leviticus or by their Decalogue, when 
the author of those laws says not a single word which 
can bear the slightest relation to the chastisements of 
a future life. We might have some right to address 
the compiler of the Pentateuch in such language as 
•the following : — You are a man of no consistency, as 
destitute of probity as of understanding, and totally 
unworthy of the name which you arrogate to yourself 
of legislator. What ! you are perfectly acquamted, it 
seems, with that doctrine so eminently repressive of 
human vice, so necessary to the virtue and happiness 
of mankind — the doctrine of hell ; and yet you do 
not explicitly announce it ; and, while it is admitted by 
all the nations which surround you, you are content to 
leave it for some commentators, after four thousand 
years have passed away, to suspect that this doctrine 
might possibly have been entertained bv you, and to 
twist and torture your expressions, in oraer to find that 
in them which you have never said. Either you are 
grossly ignorant not to know that this belief was uni- 
versal in Egypt, Chaldea, and Persia; or you have 
committed the most disgpraceful error in judgment, in 
not having made it the foundation stone of your 
religion. 

Ilie authors of the Jewish laws could at mpst only 
answer, — ^We confess that we are excessively ignorant; 
that we did not learn the art of writing until a late 
period ; that our people were a wild and barbarous 
Wde, that wandered, as our own records admit, for 
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nearly half a century in inpracticabk desturti, tmd at 
length ol^ned posaesaioB of a petty territory b^ the 
most odious rapine and detestable cruelty-ewer mentioBed 
in the records of history. We had no commerce wtik 
civilised nations, and how could you suppose that, ao 
grossly mean and grovelling as we are in all our ideaa 
and usages, we should have invented a system so refined 
and spiritual a» that in question? 

We employed the word which most nearly coorre'^ 
fiponds with soul, merely to signify, life ; we knew our 
god and his ministers, his angels, only as corporeal 
beings ; the distinction of soul and body, the idea of 
a life beyond death can be the fruit only of long medi«» 
tation and re&ied philosophy. Ask the Hottentots and 
Negroes, who inhabit a country a hundred times largper 
than ours, whether they know anything of a lif4d to 
come? We thought we had done enough in persuading^ 
the people under our influence that God pun^fied o&n;- 
ders to the fourth generation, either by leprosy, bj 
sudden death, or by the loss of the little property a 
which the criminal might be possessed. 

To this apology it might be replied;— You have int- 
vented a system, the ridicule and absurdity of whidi 
are as clear as the sun at noon-day ; for the offender 
who enjoyed good health, and whose family we^e in 
prosperous circumstances, must absolutely have laughed 
you to scorn. 

The apologist for the Jewish law would here re- 
join, — You [are much mistaken; since, lor one cri- 
minal who reasoned correctly, there were a hundred 
who never reasoned at alL The man who, after he 
had committed a crime, found no punishnient of it 
attached to himself or his son, would yet tremUe for 
his grandson. Besides, if after the time of committing 
bis offencethe waa not speedily, seized by some festeting 
sore, such as our nation was extremely subject to, 
he would experience it in a course of years. Oalami- 
ties are always occurring in a fanulyy and we, wMioitt 
^fficulty, instilled the i^lief that^esecalamilieB imsi 
Isttcted by the 'hand of God taking veageapce Ar 
BecrM dftooca* 
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It would be easy to reply to this answer by saying, — 
Your apcdogy is worth nothing; for it happens eveiy 
day that very worthy and excdlent persons lose their 
health and their property ; and, if there was no family 
that did not experience calamity, and that calamity at 
the same time was a chastisement from God, all the 
families of your community must have been made up 
of scoundrels. 

• The Jewish priest might again answer and say, 
that there are some calamities inseparable from human 
nature, and others expressly inflicted by the hi^nd of, 
God. But, in return, we should point out to such a 
r^asoner the absurdity of considering fever and hail- 
stones in some cases as divine punishments ; in others 
as mere natural effects. 

In short, the Pharisees and the Essenians, among 
the Jews, did admit, according to certain notions of 
their own, the belief of a hell. This dogma had passed 
from the Greeks to the Romans, and was adopted by 
the christians. 

Many of the fathers of the church rejected the 
doctrine of eternal punishments. It appeared to them 
absurd, to burn to all eternity an unfortunate man for 
stealing a goat Virgil has finely said — 

..... Sedit eternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus. 

Unhappy Theseus, doom*d for ever there. 

Is fix'd by fate oo his eternal chair. — Drtden. 

But it is in vain for him to maintain or imply, that 
Theseus is for ever fixed to his chair, and that this 
position constitutes his punishment. Others have ima- 
gined Theseus to be a hero, who could never be seen 
on any seat in hell, and who was to be found in the 
Elysian fields. 

A Calvinistical divine, of the name of Petit Pierre, 
not . long since preached and published the doctrine, 
that the damnea would at some future period be par- 
doned. The rest of the ministers of his association 
4old him that they wished for no such thing. The dis« 

♦ iEneid, book vi. 617. 
VOL. IV. D 
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pate grew warm. It was stated, that the kuig whose 
subjects they were wrote to them, that since they spere 
desirous of being damned without redemptioii» he 
could have no reasonable objection, and freely gKVB 
his consent. The damned majority of the iduurc^ of 
Neufchatel ejected poor Petit Pierre, who bad thi» 
converted hell into a mere pursatory. It is stated, that 
one of them said to him, — *' My good friend, I no more 
believe in the eternity of hell than yourself; but recol- 
lect that it may be no bad thing, perhaps, for youraer* 
vant, your tailor, and your lawyer, to believe in it." 

I vdll add, as an illustration of this passage, 
a short address of exhortation to those philosqphen 
who in their writings deny a hell ; I will saj to them : 
— Gentlemen, we do not pass our days with Cicera» 
Atticus, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, the chancel- 
lor de rH6pital, la Mothe le Vayer, Des Ivetaux, 
Xlen^, Descartes, Newton, or Locke, nor with the 
respectable Bayle, who was so superior to the power 
and frown of fortune, nor with the too scrupukmaly 
idrtuous infidel Spinosa, who, although labouring under 
poverty and destitution, gave back to the diitdien of 
the grand pensionary De Witt an aUowance of three 
hundred florins, which had been grtuited him by th«t 
great statesman, whose heart, it may be remembered, 
the Hollanders actually devoured, although there 
was nothing to be gained by it. Every nan with whom 
we intermingle in life is not a Des Barreaux, who paid 
the pleaders their fees for a cause which he had feigoCten 
to bring into court. Every woman is not a Niaoii 
TEnclos, who guarded deposits in trust with leJigMnis 
fidelity, while the gravest personages in tfie state were 
violating them. In a wo»l, gentlemea, all tlie worii 
are not philosophers. 

We are obliged to hold iatercoiirse and tmotact bu- 
siness, and mix up in life with knaves posaesnag liftlle 
or no reflection, — ^with vast numbers of persons adi- 
dicted to brutality, intoxication, and n^M&e. Y<m 
may, if you please, preach to tti^m that thera is ne 
bell, and that the soul of man ismortal. As forittyself» 
I will be sure to thunder in their ears, that if they rob 
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iae^tatjvntt mevit&bly be damned. I will imitate the 
coimtry cler§^man, who, baviog had a great number 
of sheep Btolen from him, at length said to his hearers, 
in the course of one of his semions^ — ** I cannot eon- 
ceiTe what Jesus Christ was thinking about when he 
died for such a set of scoundrels as you are." 

There is an excellent boolr for fbds, called Tbe 
Cbristian Pedagogue, composed by the reverend father 
d*Outi«man, of tbe society of Jesus, and enlarged by 
Coul«B, eur^ of ViUe-Juif-les-Paris. This book baa 
passed, thank God, through fifty-one editions, although 
not a single page in it exhibits a gleam of common 
sense. 

Friar Outreman asserts (in the hundred and fifty* 
seventh page of the second edition in quarto) that one of 
queen Elizabeth's ministers, Baron Hunsdon, predicted 
to Cecil, secretary of state, and to six other members of 
the cabinet council, that they as well as he would aU 
be damned; which, he says, was actually the case, 2aid 
is tfie case with all heretics. It is most likely, that 
Cedl, and the other members of the council, gave no 
credit to the said baron Hunsdon ; but if the fictitious 
baron had said the same to six common citizens, they 
would probably have believed hiln. 

Were the time ever to arrive in which no citizen of 
London shall believe in a hell, what course of conduct 
diottld be adopted? What restramt upon wickedness 
will exist? — ^There will exist the feeling of honour, the 
restraint of the laws, that of the Deity himself, whose 
will it is that mankind shall be just, whether there be a 
hell <Mr not. 

HELL (DESCENT INTO). 

Oii>B, cdleague who wrote the article ^' Hell," has 
made no mention of the descent of Jesos Christ mto 
hdL This is an article of faith of high importance; it 
is expressly particularised in the creed of which we 
hai^ already spoken: It is asked, whence this article 
of failb is derived ; for it is not to be found in either oi 

d2 
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our four gospels, and the creed cadled the Apostles' 
Creed, is not older than the age of those teamed 
priests, Jerome, Augustin, and Ri&nus. 
~ It is thought, that this descent of our Lord into hell 
is taken originally from the gospel of Nicodemus, one 
of the oldest. 

' Ih that gospel, the prince of Tartarus and Satan, 
after a long conversation with Adam, Enoch, Elias the 
Tishbite, and David, hear a voice like the thunder, and 
a voice like a tempest. David says to the prince of Tar- 
tarus — "Now, thou foul and miscreant prince of hell, 
open thy gates, and let the king of glory enter,'' &c. 
While he was thus addressing tibe prince, the Lord of 
Majesty appeared suddenly in the form of man, and he 
lighted up the eternal darkness, and broke asunder the 
indissoluble bars, and by an invincible virtue he visited 
those who lay in the depth of the darkness of guilt, in 
the shadow of the depth of sin. 

> Jesus Christ appeared with St. Michael : he overcame 
Death; he took Adam by the hand; and the good thief 
followed him, bearing the cross. All this took place in 
hell, in the presence of Carinus and Lenthius, who re- 
suscitated, for the express purpose, of giving evidence of 
the fact to the priest Ananias and Caiphas, and to 
doctoi' Gamaliel, at that time St. Paul's master. 

This gospel of Nicodemus has long been considered 
as of no authority. But a confirmation of this descent 
into hell is found in the first epistle of St. Peter, at the 
close of the third chapter : " Because Christ died once 
for our sins, the just for the unitist, that he might offer 
us to God ; dead indeed in the nesh, but resuscitated in 
spirit, by which he went to preach to the spirits that 
were in prison." 

Many of the fathers interpreted this passage very 
' differently, but all were agreed as to the fact of the 
descent of Jesus into hell after his death. A frivb- 
lous difficulty was started upon the subject. He had, 
while upon the cross, said to the good thief-^" This day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise." By going to hell, 
therefore, he failed to perform his promise. This objec* 
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tion m easily imswered, by saying, that he took him 
fint to hell, and afterwards to (nradise; bat, then, ndiat 
becomes of the stay of three days? 

Eusebitts of Cesarea says,* that Jesus left his body, 
without watting for Death to come and seize it; and 
that, on the contrary, he seized on Death, who, in terror 
and agotiy embraced his feet, and afterwards attempted 
to escape by flight, but was prevented bj Jesus, who' 
broke down the gates of the dungeons which inclosed 
the ^oiris of the saints, drew them forth from dieir 
cenfoemeat, resuscitated them, then resuscitated him- 
self, and conducted them in triumph to that heavenly 
Jerussdem iehkh descended from heaven every night, and 
was actually seen by the astonished eyes of St. Justin. 

It was a question much disputed, whether all those 
who were resuscitated died again before they ascended 
into heaven. St. Thomas, in his " Summary," asserts 
that they died again. This also is the opinion of the 
discriminating and judicious Calmet. " We maintain,'' 
says he, in bis dissertation on this great question, 
" that the saints who were resuscitated, after the death 
of the Saviour died again, in order to revive hereafter." 

God had permitted, ages before, that the profane 
gentiles should imitate in anticipation these sacred 
truths. The ancients imagined, that the gods resuscitated 
Pelops; that Orpheus extricated Eurydicefrom hell, at 
least for a moment ; that Hercules delivered Alcestes 
from it; that Esculapius resuscitated Hippolytus, &c. 
&c. Let us ever discriminate between fable and truth, 
and keep our minds in the same subjection with re- 
spect to whatever surprises and astonishes us, as with 
respect to whatever appears perfectly conformable to 
Uieir circumscribed and narrow views. 

HERESY. 

SECTION I. 

A Greek word, sig^nifying " belief, or elected 
opinion." It is not greatly to the honour of human rea- 

* Gk)8pel,chap. ii. • 
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son, that men should be hated, persecuted, massacred, 
or burnt at the stake, on account of their chosen opi- 
nions ; but what is exceedingly little to our honour 19, 
that this mischievous and destructive madness has been 
as peculiar to us as leprosy was to the Hebrews/ or lues 
formerly to the Caribs. 

We well know, theologically speaking, that hereSy 
having become a crime, as even the word itself is a re- 
proach ; we well know, I say, that the Latin church, 
which alone can possess reason, has also possessed the 
right of reproving all who were of a difierent opinipn 
from her own. 

On the other side, the Greek church had the same 

right ;• accordingly, it reproved the Romans when they 

' chose a different opinion from the Greeks on the pro- 

■ cession of the Holy Spirit, the viands which might be 

^ taken in lent, the authority of the pope, &c. &c. 

But upon what ground did any arrive finally at the 
conclusion that, when they were the strongest, they 
might burn those who entertained chosen opinions of 
their own? Those who had such opinions were un- 
doubtedly criminal in the sight of God, since they 
were obstinate. They will, therefore, as no one can 
possibly doubt, be burnt to all eternity in another 
world; but why burn them by a slow fire in this? 
The sufferers have represented that such conduct is 
an usurpation of the jurisdiction of God ; that this 
punishment is very hard and severe, considered as an 
infliction by men ; and that it is, moreover, of no utility, 
since one hour of suffering added to eternity is ah ab- 
solute cypher. 

The pious inflicters, however, replied to these re- 
proaches, that nothing was more just than to put upon 
burning coals whoever had a self-formed opinion; 
that to burn those ^^hom God himself would burn, 
was in fact a holy conformity to God; and finally, that 
since, by admission, the burning for an hour or two 
was a mere cypher in cotnparison with eternity, the 
burning of five or six provinces for chosen opinions — 

* See unde» the article Council, the Councils of Constantinople. 
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for heresies — was a matter in reality of very littk con- 
sequence. 

In th^ present day it is asked, among what cannibals 
have these questions been agitated, and their solutioHS 
proved by facts? It was, we must admit with sorrow 
and humiliation, even among ourselves, and in the 
very same cities where nothing is minded but operas, 
comedies, balls, fashions, and intrigue. 

Unfortunately, it was a tyrant who introduced the 
practice of destroying heretics. Not one of those equi- 
vocal tyrants who are regarded as saints by one party, 
and monsters by another, but one Maxunus, com- 
petitor of Theodosius I. a decided tyrant, in the strictest 
meaning of the term, over the whole empire. 

He destroyed at Treves, by the hands of the execu- 
tioner, the Spaniard Priscillian and his adherents, 
whose opinions were pronounced erroneous by some 
bishops of Spain.* The.se prelates solicit^ the.capital 
punishment of the Priscillianists with a charity so ardent, 
that Maximus could refuse them nothing. It was by 
no means owing to them that St. Martin was not be- 
headed as a heretic. He was fortunate enough to quit 
Treves, and escape back to Tours. 

A single example is sufficient to establish a usage. 
The first Scythian who scooped out the brains of his 
enemy, and made a drinking-cup of his skull, was 
followed by all the rank and consequence in Scythia. 
Thus was consecrated the practice of employing the 
executioner to cut off " opinions." 

No such thing as heresy existed among the religions 
of antiquity, because they had reference only to moral 
conduct and public worship. Wh^n metaphysics be- 
came connected with Christianity, controversy pre- 
vailed ; and from controversy arose different parties, as 
in the schools of philosophy. It was impossible that 
metaphysics should not mingle the uncertainties essen- 
tial to their nature with the faith due to Jesus Christ. 
He had himself written nothing; and his incarnation 
was a problem which the new christians, whom he 

• History of the Church, fourth century. 
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bad not himsetf hMpired, solvcfd Sn many dffiin^t 
ways. " Each," as St. Paul expressly observes, ** lad 
his jyeeiriiar party j* simie were for Apollos, others, 
for Cephas." 

Ctiristia'Eis in general^ for a long time, assumed the 
name^of N^zarenes, and even the gentiles gave them 
no other apptfllatictos during the two first centuries^ 
But there soon arose a particular school of Nazarenes; 
who Mieved a gospel different from the four canonical 
ones. It has even been pretended that this gospel 
diffsred only very slightly from that of St. Matthew, 
and was in fact anterior to it. St. Epiphanius and 
St. Jerome place the Nazarenes in the cradle of Chris- 
tianity. 

Those who eoasidered themselves as knowing more 
than the rest, took the denomination of gnostics, 
^ kaowers;" and this denomination was for a long time 
80 hoivourable, that St. Clement of Alexandria, in his 
"Stromatat/' always calls the good christians true 
gnostics. " Happy are they who have entered into 
the gnostic holiness! He who deserves the name of 
gnosUc ty resists seducers, and gives to every one that 
asks." 

The fifth and sixth books of the " Stromata** turn 
eattrely upon the perfection of gnosticism. 

The Ebionites existed incontestable in the time of 
the aposlies. That name, which signifies ** poor," was 
intended to express how dear to them was the poverty 
in which Jesus was bom §. 

Cerinthus was equally ancient ||. The Apocalypse of 
St. John was attributed to him. It is even thought 
tliat St. Paul and he had violent disputes with each 
oUier. 

* Ck>rinthiant, i. 11, 12. t Book i. No. 7. 

± Boekiv. No. 4. 

§ It does not seem at all likely that the other christians called 
fhem Ebionites, in order to indicate " poverty of understanding.*' 
It is stated that this sect believed Jesus to be the son of Joseph. 

I Cerinthus and his foUowets held that Jesus did not become 
Christ till after his baptism. Cerinthus was the author of the 
doctrine of the ** Millenium," or the reien of a thousand years, 
^hich was embraoed by so many fathers ofihe church. 
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It seems to our weak understandings very natural 
to expect from the first disciples a solemn decla« 
ration^ a complete and unalterable profession of faith, 
which might terminate all past, and preclude any 
future quarrels ; but God permitted it not so to be. 
The creed called the Apostles' Creed, which is 
short, atid in which are not to be found the consub- 
stantiality, the word trinity, or the seven sacraments, 
did not make its appearance before the time of St Je« 
rome, St Augustin, and the celebrated priest Rufinus. 
It was by this priest, the enemy of St Jerome, that we 
are told it was compiled. 

Heresies had had time to multiply, and more than 
Mtj were enumerated as existing in the fifth century. 

Without daring to scrutinize £e ways of providence, 
which are impenetrable by the human mind, and merely 
consulting, as far as we are permitted, our feeble 
reason, it would seem that of so many opinions, on so 
many arricles, there would always exist one which 
must prevail, which was the orthodox, " the right of 
teaching." The other societies, besides the really or- 
thodox, soon assumed that title also; but being die 
weaker parties, they had given to them the designation 
of "heretics." 

When, in the progress of time, the christian church 
in the east, which was the mother of that in the west, 
had irreparably broken with her daughter, each remained 
sovereign in her distinct sphere, and each had her par- 
ticular heresies, arising out of the dominant opinion. 

The barbarians of the north, having but recently 
become christians, could not entertain the same opi- 
nions as southern countries, because they could not 
^ulopt the same usages. They could not, for example, 
for a longtime, adore images, as they had neither painters 
nor sculptors. It aldo was somewhat dangerous to 
baptise an infant in winter, in the Danube, the Weser, 
or the Elbe. 

It was no easy matter for the inhabitants of the 
shores of the Baltic to know precisely the opinions held 
in the Milanese and the march of Ancona. The people 
^of the south and of the north of Europe had. therefore 
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cbosisa opmioits diferent from each other. Tim seems 
to m* to be Ae reason why Claude, bishop of Tiiri^ 
preserrcd ia Ike ninth century all the usag^ a»d 
dogmas received m the serenth and eighth, fh>m th€ 
country of the AUobroges, as fkr as tiie Elbe and tbe 
Danufae. 

Tfa^e dogmas and usages became fixed and penM*^ 
B^nt among the mhabitants of valleys and monntunoits 
recesses, and near the banks of the Rhone, among a se-^ 
qvestered and almost ui^nown people, whom the ge^ 
Bvral desolation left untouched in their sedusion tod 
poverty, until they at length became known, under the 
same of the Vaudois in the twelfth, and ^at of the 
Albigenses in the thirteenth ceMury. It is known herw 
thaeir €lK>sen opinions were treated; what crusades 
were preached against them; 'what carnage was mad^ 
among them ; and that, from that petiod to tbe present 
day, Europe has not enjoyed a single year ef tranquil- 
lily and toleratibnv 

It is a great evil to be a heretic ; but is it a great 
good to maintain orthodoxy by soldiers and execu- 
tbners? !Would it not be better that every man should 
eat his bvead in peace under the shade of his own flg^ 
tree ? I suggest so* bold a proposition with fear and 
trembling. 

SECTION II. 

Of the Extirpation of Heresies* 

It appears to me that, in relation to heresies, we 
cmght to distinguish between opinion and faction. 
From the earliest times of chrtsttanity, opinions were 
dirvided, as we have already seea« The christians of 
AkoLandiia did not think, on many points, like thoee 
of Antiocfa. The AchcMms were opposed to ^ Asta«- 
tks. This difierence has extsled through all past 
periods of our setigion, and probably will always eon«- 
tinue. Jesus Christ, who might have united aH be^ 
liters in the siuhe sentimait, has not, m iliet, done 
so; we must, therefore, pareMMne that he did not desire 
it^ and that it was his design to exercise in all changes 
Ae spirit of indulgence andeharity, by p^nniltkig the 
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0WleBce of dtffsFeiit systems of laidi, while all shoidfl 
be .^mt^ in aokoowledgiiig him for Aetr chief tad 
HHBAte^. All the varyisg sects, a lone while tolerated 
\jff the emperors, <Nr concealed from their obsenratioii, 
bad DO power to peraecate and proscribe each o^r, as 
they were ell equally subject to the Roman ma^b^ 
toi^es. They possessed only the power of disputing^ 
W^ each other. When the magistrates prosecuted 
them, they all claimed the rights of nature. They 
said : Permit us to wcKsbip God in peace; do not 
dc^prive us of the liberty you allow to the Jews. 

All the different sects existing at present may hold 
the same language to those who oppress them. They 
may say to the nations who have granted privileges to 
the Jews : Treat us as you treat these sons of Jacob : 
let us, like them, worship God according to the die-* 
tates of conscience. Our 'opinion is not more ityurioua 
to your state or realm than Judaism. You tolerate die 
enemies of Jesus Christ; tolerate us, therefore, who 
adore Jesus Chri^, and differ from yourselves only 
upon subtle points of theology; ao not depriya 
yoursdves of the services of useful sulgects. It is of 
consequence to you to obtain their labour and skill in 
your manufactures, your marine, and your agriouU 
.tttre, and it is , of no consequence at all to you that 
^y hold a few articles of faith different Crorn yoiK 
^wn. What you want b their wrirk, and not thmt 
catechism. 

Factbn is a tiling perfectly different. It always 
happens, as a matter of necessity, that a persecuted 
4ie£t degenerates into a faction. The oppressed unite^ 
ted console and encourage one another. They have 
more industry to strengthen their party than the domi- 
nant sect has for their extermination. To crush them 
or be crushed by tiiem is the inevitable alternative. 
Such was die case adter the persecution raised in B03 
by4he CeMar Galerius, during die two last "years of 
mt rei^a of Dioeiesian. The christians, after hatnig^ 
teen ntvsoured by IXiockt^ian for the long period <^ 
oigfato e n years, 'had beeome toe numerous imd wealdiy 
to be extirpated. They joined the party of Constan- 
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tius Chlorus: they fought for Ccmstantine his son; 
and a complete revolution took place in the empire. 

We may compare small things to great, when both 
are under the direction of the same principle or spirit. 
A similar revolution happened in Holland, in Scotland, 
and in Switzerland. When Ferdinand and Isabella 
expelled from Spain the Jews, — ^who were settled there 
not merely before the reigning dynasty, but before 
the Moors and Goths, and even the Carthaginians, — . 
the Jews would have effected a revolution in that coun- 
try, if they had been as warlike as they were opulent, 
and if they could have come to an understanding with 
the Arabs. 

In a word, no sect has ever changed the govern* . 
ment of a country but when it was furnished widi arms 
by despair. Mahomet himself would not have suc- 
ceeded, had he not been expelled from Mecca and a 
price set upon his head. 

If you are desirous, therefore, to prevent the over- 
throw of a state by any sect, shew it toleration. Imi- 
tate the wise conduct exhibited at the present day by 
Germany, England, Holland, Denmark, and Russia. 
There is no other policy to be adopted with respect to 
a new sect, than to aestroy, without remorse, both 
leaders and followers, men, women, and children, 
without a single exception, or to tolerate them when 
they are numerous. The first method is that of a mon- 
ster, the second that of a sage. 

Bind to the state all the subjects of that state by 
their interest : let the Quaker and the Turk find their 
advantage in living under your laws. Religion is be^ 
tween God and man; civil law is between you and 
your people. 

SECTION IXI. 

^ It is impossible not to regret the loss of a History o^ 
Heresies which Strategius wrote by order of Constan- 
tine. Ammianus Marcellinus* informs us, that the em- 
peror, wishing to ascertain the opinions of the different 

« Book XV. chap. 13. 
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secU, and not finding any other person who could give 
correct ideas on the subject, imposed the office of 
drawing up a report or narrative upon it on that officer, 
who acquitted himself so well, that Constautine was 
desirous of his being honoured in consequence with 
the name of Musonianus. M. de Valois, in his notes 
lipon Ammianus, observes that Strategius, who was ap- 
pointed prefect of the east, possessed as much know- 
ledge and eloquence, as moderation and mildness; 
such, at least, is tlie eulogium passed upon him by 
Libanius. 

The choice of a layman by the emperor shows that 
an ecclesiastic at that time had not the qualities indis- 
pensible for a task so delicate. In fact, St. Augustin* 
temarks, that a bishop of Bresse, called Philastrius, 
whose work is to be found in the collection of the 
fathers, having collected all the heresies, even including 
those which existed among the Jews before the coming 
of Jesus Christ, reckons twenty-eight of the latter and 
one hundred and twenty-eight from the coming of 
Christ; while St. Epiphanius, comprising both toge- 
ther, makes the whole number but eighty. The reason 
assigned by St. Angustin for this difference is, that 
what appears heresy to the one, does not appear so to 
the other. Accordingly, this father tells the Mani- 
cheans,t — " We take the greatest care not to treat you 
with rigour; such conduct we leave to those who know 
not what pains are necessary for the discovery of truth, 
and how difficult it is to avoid falling into errors ; we 
leave it to those who know not with what sighs and 
groans even a very slight knowledge of the divine 
nature is alone to be acquired. For my own part, I 
consider it my duty to bear with you as I was borne 
with formerly myself, and to show you the same tole- 
rance which I experienced when I was in error." 
• If however any one considers the infamous imputa- 
tions, which we have noticed under the article Genea- * 
LOGY, and the abominations of which this professedly 

♦ Letter ccxxii. 

f Letter against the Hereby of Manes, chap. 2 and 3. 
VOL. IV. E 
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indulgent and candid father accused the Man}chean3 in 
the celebration of their mysteries (as we shall see under 
the article Zeal) we shall be convinced that toleration 
was never the virtue of the clergy. We have already 
seen, under the article Council, what seditions were 
excited by the ecclesiastics in relation to Arianism. 
Eusebius informs us,* that in some places the statues 
of Constantine were thrown down, because he wished 
the Arians to be tolerated ; and Sozomen says,t that on 
the death of Eusebius of Nicomedia,. when Macedor 
nius, an Arian, contested the see of Constantinople 
with Paul, a catholic, the disturbance and confusion 
became so dreadful in the church, from which each 
endeavoured to expel the other, that the soldiers, think- 
ing the people in a state of insurrection, actually 
charged upon them ; a fierce and sanguinary conflict 
ensued, and more than three thousand persons were 
slain or suffocated. Macedonius ascended the episcopal 
throne, took speedy possession of all the churches, 
and persecuted with great cruelty the Novatians and 
Catholics. It was in revenge against the latter of 
these that he denied the divinity of the holy spirit^ 
just as he recognised the divinity of the word, wnich 
was denied by the Arians out of mere defiance to their 
protector Constantius, who had deposed him. 

The same historian adds,t that on the death of 
Athanasius, the Arians, supported by Valens, appre* 
hended, bound in chains, and put to death those who 
remained attached to Peter, whom Athanasius had 
pointed out as his successor. Alexandria resembled a 
city taken by assault. The Arians soon possessed 
themselves of the churches, and the bishop, installed 
by them, obtained the power of banishing from Egypt 
all who remained attached to the Nicean creed. 

We read in Socrates,§ that, after the death of Sisin- 
nius, the church of Constantinople became again di- 
vided on the choice of a successor, and Theodosius the 

• Life of Constantine, book iii. chap. 4. 
+ Ibid, bookiv. chap. 81. 
± Ibid, book vi. chap. 20, 
$ Book vii. chap. 29. 
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younger placed in the patriarchal see the violent and 
fiery Nestorius. In his first sermon he addresses the 
following language to the emperor : — " Give me the 
land puTgM of heretics, and I will give you tl^ king- 
dom of he&ven ; second me in the exterminatiota of 
heretics, and I engage to furnish you with effectual 
assistance against the Persians." He afterwards ex- 
pelled the ^ians from the capital, armed the people 
against them^ ptiUed down their churches, and obtained 
from the emperor rigorous and persecuting edicts to 
effect their extirpation. He employed his powerful 
influence subsequently in procuring the arrest, impri- 
sonment, and even whipping the principal persons 
among the people, who had interrupted him in the 
middle of a discourse, in which he was delivering his 
distinguishing system of doctrine, which was soon con- 
demned at the council of Ephesus. 

Photius relates,* that when the priest reached the 
altur, it was customary in the church of Constantinople 
for the people to chaunt, — " Holy God, powerful God, 
immortal God;" and the name given to this pftrt of the 
service was ^^ the trisagion." The priest Pet^r, had 
added — ^* Who hast been crucified for us, have mercy 
upon us.'' The catholics considered this addition as 
eontaining the error of the Eutychian Theopathists, 
who maintained that the divinity had sufferea ; they, 
however, chaunted the trisagion with the addition, to 
avoid irritating the emperor Anastasius, who had just 
deposed another Macedonius, and placed in his stead 
Timotheus, by whose order this addition was ordered 
to be chAunted. But on a particular day the n^onks 
entered the church, and, instead of the addition in 
question, chaunted a verse from one of the psalms : the 
people instantly exclumed — ^^ The orthoaox have ar- 
rived very seasonably 1" All the partisans of the council 
of Chalcedon chaunted, in union with the monks, the 
verse from the jpsalm ; the Eutychians were offended ; 
the service was mterrupted, a battle commenced in the 
chureh; tiie people rtished out, obtained arms as 
-■- —^ —-■••■■'■'■■' ■ 

* Bibliotheca, chap. iUti. 

£2 
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speedily as possible, spread carnage and" conflagration 
through the city, and were pacified only by the de- 
struction of ten thousand lives.* 

The imperial power at length established through all 
Egypt the authority of this council of Chalcedon ; but 
the massacre of more than a hundred thousand Egyp- 
tians, on different occasions, for having . refused to 
acknowledge the council, had planted in the hearts of 
the whole population an implacable hatred against the 
emperors. A part of those who were hostile to the 
council withdrew to Upper Egypt, others quitted alto- 
gether the dominions of the empire, and passed over 
to Africa and among the Arabs, where all religions 
were tolerated.f 

We have already observed, that under the reign of 
the ehipress Irene, the worship of images was re-estab- 
lished and confirmed by the second council of Nice- 
Leo the Armenisin, Michael the stammerer, and Theo- 
philus neglected nothing to effect its abolition; and 
this opposition caused farther disturbance in the empire 
of Constantinople, till the reign of thp empress Theodora, 
who gave the force of law to the second council df 
Nice, extinguished the party of Iconoclasts, or image- 
breakers, and exerted the utmost extent of her autho- 
rity against the Manicheans. She dispatched orders 
throughout the empire to seek for them everywhere, 
and put all those to death who would not recant. 
More than a hundred thousand perished by different 
modes of execution.! Four thousand, who escaped 
from this severe scrutiny and extensive punishment, 
took refuge among the Saracens, united their own . 
strength with theirs, ravaged the territories of the 
empire, and erected fortresses in which the Manicheans, 
who had remained concealed through terror of capital 
punishment, found an asylum, and constituted a hostile 
force, formidable from their numbers," and from their 
burning hatred both of the emperors and catholics. 

* Evagras— Life of Theodotioi, boolc iii. chap. S9 aad 44. 
"I- History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, p. 164. 
'^ See the article Inquisition. 
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They fre^oenUy inflicted on the territories <A the ( 
pire dread and devastationy and cut to pieces its disci- 
plined armies.* 

We abridge the details of these dreadful massacres: 
those of Irdandy those of the valleys of Piedmont, 
those which we shall speak of under the article 
Ikquisition, andy lastly, the massacre of St. Bartho- 
raeWy displayed in the West the same spirit of intole* 
rancCy against which nothing more pertinent and sen- 
sible has been written than what we find in the works 
of Salrian. 

The following is the language employed respecting 
the followers of one of the principal heresies by this 
excellent priest of Marseilles, who was sumamed the 
master of bishops, who deplored with bitterness the 
violence and vices of his age, and who was called the 
Jeremiah of the fifth century. '' The Arians," says he, 
*^ are heretics; but they do not know it; they are 
heretics among us, but they are not so among them- 
selves ; for they consider themselves so perfectly and 
completely catholic, that they treat us as heretics. We 
are convinced that they entertain an opinion injurious 
to the divine generation, inasmuch as they sav that the 
son is less than the fieither. They, on the other hand, 
think that we hold an opinion injurious to the father 
because we regard the father and the son equal. The 
truth is with us, but they consider it as favouring them. 
We give to God the honour which is due to him, but 
they, according to their pecuUar way of thinking, main-* 
tain that they do the same. They do not acquit them- 
selves of their duty ; but in the very point where they 
fail in doing so, they make the greatest duty of religion 
consist. They are impious, but even in bein^ so they con- 
sider themselves as following, and as practising, genuine 
piety* They are then mistaken, but from a principle 
of love to God ; and, although they have not the true 
faith, they regiurd that which tiiey have actually em- 
braced as the perfect love of God. 

'< T^ha sovereign judge of the universe alone knows 

* Dupin— Bibliotheca. Ninth century. 

E 3 
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how they will be punished for their errors in the day of 
judgment. In the meantime he j^atiently bears with 
them, because he sees, that if they are in error, they 
err from pure motives of piety." 

HERMES. 

Hermes or Ermes, Mercury Trismegistus, or Thaut, 
Taut, or Thot 

We neglect reading tl^e ancient book of Mercury 
Trismegistus, and we are not wrong in so doing. Tt) 
philosophers it has appeared a sublime piece of jargon, 
and it is perhaps for this reason that they believed it 
the work of a great Platonist. 

Nevertheless, in this theological chaos, how many 
thing? there are to astonish and subdue the human 
mind! God, whose triply essence is wisdom, power, 
and bounty ; God, forming the world by his thought, 
his word ; God creating subaltern gods ; God com- 
manding these gods to direct the celestial orbs, and to 
preside over the world ; the sun ; the son of God ; man 
his image in thought ; light, his principal work a divine 
essence ; — all these grand and lively images dazzle a 
subdued imagination. 

It remains to be known whether this work, as much 
celebrated as little read, was the work of a Greek or of 
an Egyptian. St. Augustin hesitates not in believing 
that it is the work of an Egyptian, who pretended to 
be descended from the ancient Mercury, from the 
ancient Thaut, the first legislator of Egypt. It is true 
that St. Augustin knew no more of the Egyptian than 
of the Greek ; but in his time it was necessary that we 
should not doubt that Hermes, from whom we received 
theology, was an Egyptian sage, probably anterior to 
the time of Alexander, and one of the priests whom 
Plato consulted. 

It has always appeared to me, that the theology 
of Plato in nothing resembled that of other Greeks 
with the exception of Timeus, who had travelled in 
Egypt, as well as Pythagoras. 

"lie Hermes Trismegistus that we possess^ is written 
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in biarbarous Greek, and in a foreign idiom. This is a 
proof that it'is a translation in which the words have 
been foUowed more than the sense. 

Joseph Scaliger, who assisted the lord of Candale, 
bishop of Aire, to translate the Hermes, or Mercnry 
Trismegistus, doubts not that the original was Egyptian. 
Add to these reasons, that it is not very probable that 
a Greek would have addressed himself so often to 
Thaut. It is not natural for us to address ourselves 
to strangers with so much warm-heartedness ; at least 
wie see no example of it in antiquity. 
. The Egyptian Esculapius, who is made to speak in 
this book, and who is perhaps the author of it, wrote 
to Anomon, king of Egypt : — ^** Take great care how 
you suffer the Greeks to translate the books of our 
Mercury, our Thaut, because they would disfigure 
them." Certainly a Greek would not have spoken • 
thus; there is therefore every appearance of this 
• book being Egyptian. 

Tbere is another reflection to be made, which is, that 
the systems of Hermes and Plato were equally formed to 
extend themselves through all the Jewish schools, from 
the time of the Ptolemies. This doctrine made great 
progress in them ; you see it completely displayed by 
the Jew Philo, a learned man after the manner of those 
times. 

He copies entire passages from Mercury Trismegistus, 
in bis chapter on the formation of the world. ** Firstly," 
says he, " God made the world intelligible the hea- 
vens incorporeal, and the earth invisible ; he afterwards 
created the incorporeal essence of water and spirit; 
and finally, the essence of incorporeal light, the 
origin of the sun, and of the stars." 

Such is the pure doctrine of Hermes. He adds, 
that the word, or invisible and intellectual thought, is 
the image of God. Here is the creation of the world 
by the word, by thought, by the logos, very strongly 
expressed. 

Afterwards follows the doctrine of Numbers, which 
descended from the Egyptians to the Jews. He calls 
reason the relation of God. The number of seven is 
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tbe acconplidumnt of att Uingis, ** which is therameb,^ 

sa^B he, '' that the lyre bias omy seren strilt^." 

In a word, Philo possessed ail the philov^y of his 
time. 

We are therefore deceived, when we beHeve that ^e 
Jews, under the reign of Herod, were plunged in* the 
same state of ignorance in which ^y were previous^ 
immersed. It is evident that St. Paul waa well, in* 
formed. It is only necessary to read the first ctepter 
of St. John, which is so different from those of the 
others, to perceive, that the author wrote precisely like 
Hermes and Plato. " In the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with Grod, and the word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by him, and without him was not anything 
made. In him was life ; and the life was die light 
of man.*' 

It is thus that St Paul says, — *' that God made the 
worlds by his Son."* 

In the time of the apostles were seen whole, societies 
of christians who were only too learned and thenca 
substituted a fantastic philosophy for simplicity of 
fyth. The Simons, Menanders, and CerindraseSy 
taught precisely the doctrines of Hermes. Their ^oas 
were only the subaltern gods, created by tiie great 
Being. All the first christians, therefore, were not- 
ignorant men, as it always has been asserted ; since 
there were several of them who abused their literature: 
even in the Acts, the governor Festus says to St. Paul^ 
— " Paul thou art beside thyself; much leaf ning dotk 
make thee mad." 

Cerinthus dogmatised in ihe time of St. John Uie 
evangelist His errors were of a profound, refined, 
and metaphysical cast. The faults which he riemarked 
in the construction of the world made him think, — at 
least so says Dr. Dupin,-r-that it was not the sovereiga 
God who ereated it, but a virtue inferior to this first 
principle, which had not the knowledge of the so^eieigiL 
God. This was wishing to correct even the system of 

• Epistle to the Hebrews, chap, i., ii. 
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PlatQ, and deceiving himself, both as a christian and a 
philosopher ; but at the same time it displayed a re- 
fined and well-exercised mind. 

It is the same with the primitives called quakers, 
of whom we have so much spoken. They have been 
taken for men who cannot see beyond their noses, and 
who make no use of their reason. However, there 
have been among them several who employed all the 
subtleties of logic. Enthusiasm is not always the 
companion of toUJ ignorance, it is often that of erro- 
neous information. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER: 

A TITLE very different from that of historian. In 
France we commonly see men of letters pensioned, 
and, as it was said formerly, appointed to write history. 
Alain Chartier was the historiographer of Charles VII. ; 
he says that he interrogated the domestics of this 
prince, and put them on their oaths, according to the 
duty of his charge, to ascertain whether Charles really 
had Agnes Sorel for his mistress. H6 concludes, that 
nothing free ever passed between these lovers; and 
that all was reduced to a few honest caresses, to which 
these domestics . had been the innocent witnesses. 
However it is proved, not by historiographers, but by 
historians supported by family titles, that Charles VII. 
had three daughters by Agnes Sorel, the eldest of 
whom, married to one Breze, was stabbed by her 
husband. From this time there were often titled his- 
toriographers in France, and it was the custom to give 
them commissions of councillors of state, with the 
provisions of their charge. They were commensal 
officers of the king*s house. . Matthieu had these pri- 
vileges under Henry IV. but did not therefore write a 
better history. ^ 

At Venice it is always a noble of the senate who 
possesses this title and function, and the celebrateil 
Nani has filled them with general apprd)ation. It is 
very difficult for the historiographer of a prince not to 
be a liar ; that of a republic flatters less ; but he does 
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nc^ tell all thie tnih. At Ckina bistoriographerSi are 
charged with eollectiDg all the evetits and original 
titles, under a dynasty, lliey throw the leaves nvtA- 
bered into a vast hall, through an orifice resemblmg 
the lion's tnouth at .Venice, into which is cast all secret 
intelJig^K^. When the dynasty is extinct the Imll is 
opened, and the materials digested, of which an ati-^ 
tbentic histoid is <iOmpo8ed. The general journal of 
the empire also serves to form the body of history; 
this journal is superior to our newspapers, being msude 
under the superintendance of the mandarins of each 
province, revised by a -supreme tribunal, and every 
piece bearing an authenticity which is decisive in con- 
tentious matters. 

Every sover«gn chose his own historiographer, 
y iltorio Siri was one ; Pelisson was first chosen by 
Louis XIV, to write the events of his reign, and ac- 
quitted himself of his task with eloquence iil the 
History of Franche Comte. Racine, the most elegant 
of poets, and Boileau, the mc^^t correct, were afterwards 
substituted for Pelisson. Some curious persons have 
collected Memoirs of die Passage df the Rhine, written 
by Racine. We cannot judge by these memoirs whe- 
ther Louis XIV. passed the Rhine or i^ot with his 
troops, who swam across the riv«r. This example 
sufficiently demonstrates how riirely it happens that an 
historiographer dare tell the truA* Several also, #ho 
have possessed this tide, have taken good care of 
writing history.; they have followed the example of 
Amyot, who said that he was too much attached to his 
masters to write their lives. Father Daniel had the 
patent of historiographer^ after having given his History 
•f France ; he had a pension of 600 Mvres, regarded 
merely as a suitable stipend for a monk. 

It is very, difficult to assign true bounds tO' the 
arts, sciences, and literary labour. Perhaps it is the 
proper duty of an historiographer to collect materials, 
, and that of an historian to put them in order. The 
first can amass everydnng, ^e second armnge and 
select. The histortograpfaer is more of the dmple 
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aiuiati&t, 'wlule the histoiiaD seems to have a move open 
ield for reflection uid eloquence. 

We need scarcely say We, that both should eqaaHy 
tell the truths but we can examine this great law of 
Cicero: — ^*' Ne quidveri tacere non audeat," — That we 
ought not to dare to conceal any truth. This rule 
is of the number of those that want illustration. 
Suppose a prince confides to his historiographer an 
important secret to which his honour is attached, or 
that the good of the state requires, should not be re- 
vealedy — should the historiographer or historian break 
his word with the prince, or betray his country to obey 
Cicero ? The curiosity of the public seems to exact it ; 
honour and duty forbid it. Perhaps in this case he. 
should renounce writing history. 

If a tru.th dishonours a fanulvy ought the historio-. 
eraphqr or historian to inform the public of it? No; 
aoubtless he is not bound to reveal the shame of indi- 
viduals ; history is no satire. 

But if this scandalous truth belongs to public events, 
if it enters into the interests of the state ; if it has 
produced evils of which it imports to know the cause. 
It is then that the maxim of Cicero should be observed; 
for this law is like all others, which must be executed, 
tempered, or neglected, according to circumstances. 

Let us beware of this humane respect, when treating 
of acknowledged public faults, prevarications, and 
injustices, into which the misfortunes of the times have 
betrs^yed respectable bodies. They cannot be too much 
exposed ; they are beacons wbicn warn these always* 
existing bodies against splitting again on similar 
rocks. If an English parliament has condemned a 
man of fortune to the torture; if an assembly of theo* 
logians had demanded the blood of an unfortunate who 
differed in opinion from themselves, it should be the 
duty of an historian to inspire all ages with horror for 
these juridical assassins. We should always make tho 
Athenians blush for the death of Socrates. 

Happily, even an entire people always find it good 
to hare the crimes of their ancestors placed before 
them ; they like to condemn them, and to believe them- 
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selves superior. The historiographer or histprian en^^ 
courages them in these sentiments, and, in retracing 
the wars of government and religion, prevents tlieir 
repetition. 

HISTORY. 

SECTION I. 

DefinUian of History, 

History is the recital of facts represented as true. 
Fable, on the contrary, is the recital of facts represented 
as fiction. 

There is the history of human opinions, which is 
scarcely anything more than the history of human errors. 

The history of the arts may be made the most useful 
of all, when to a knowledge of their invention and pro- 
gress, it adds a description of their mechanical means 
and processes. 

Natural history, improperly designated 'history/ 
is an essential part of natural philosophy. The history 
of events has been divided into sacred and profkne. 
Sacred history is a series of divine and miraculous 
operations, by which it has pleased God formerly to 
direct and govern the Jewish nation, and, in the present 
day, to try our faith. To learn Hebrew, the sciences, 
and history, says La Fontaine, is to drink up the sea. 

Si j'apprenois THebreu, les sciences, Thistoire, 
Tout cela, c'est la roer 4 boire. 

La Fontaine, book viii. fable 85. 

The Foundations of History. 

The foundations of all history are the recitals of 
events, made by fathers to their children, and after- 
wards transmitted from one generation to another. 
They are, at most, only probable in their origin when 
they do not shock common sense, and they k>se a de- 
gree of probability at every successive tiansmission. 
With time, the fabulous increases and the true disap- 
pears; hence it arises that the original traditions and 
records of all nations are absurd. Thus the Egyptian^ 
had been governed for many ages by the gods. They 
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hod next been under tlie government of demi-gods; 
and, finally, they had kings for eleven thousand three 
hundred and forW years, and, during that period, the 
sun had changed four times from east and west. 

The Phenicians, in the time of Alexander, pretended 
that they had been settled in their own country for 
thirty thousand yeara; and those thirty thousand 
years were as full of prodigies as the Egyptian chrono- 
logy. I admit it to be perfectly consistent with phy- 

. sicad possibility that Phenicia may have existed, not. 
merely for thirty thousand years, but thirty thousand 
millions of ages, and that it may have endured, as well 
as the other portions of the globe, thirty millions of re- 
volutions. But of all this we possess no knowledge. 

The ridiculous miracles which abound in the ancient 
histOTy of Greece are universally known. 

The Romans, although a serious and grave people, 

, have, nevertheless, equally involved in fables the early 
periods of their hbtory. That nation, so recent in 
comparison with those of Asia, was five hundred years 
without historians. It is impossible, therefore, to be 
surprised on finding that Romulus was the son of 
Mars; that a she-wolf was his nurse; that he marched 
with a thousand men from his own village, Rome, 
against twenty thousand warriors belonging to the city 
of the S^bines; that he afterwards became a ^od; 
that U^e elder Tarquin cut through a stone with a 
razor, and that, a vestal drew a ship to land with her 
girdle, &c. 

Tl^e firjBt annals of modem nations are no less fabu- 
lous: things prodigious and improbable ought some- 
times, undoubtedly, to be related, but only as proofs 
of human credulity. They constitute part of the history 

. of human opinion and absurdities; but the field is too 
immense* 

Of MonumenU or Metnorials, 

The only proper method of endeavouring to acquire 

. some knowledge of ancient history, is to ascertain whe- 

^ ther there remain any incontestable public monuments. 

We possess only three such, in the way of writing or in« 

voi*. IV. F 
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scriptio:. The first is the collection of astrottomieiil 
obeervatfons made during nineteen hundred sncces^<^ 
yesurs at Babylon, and trsuisferred by AYexaiider to 
Greece. This series of observations, whtch goes bade 
two thousand two hundred and iMtty-fbur y^i^ beyond 
our vulgar era, decidedly proves fhat the F^^lonians 
existed as an associated and incorporated people many 
ages before ; for the arts are strudc out eaid elaborated 
only in the stow course of time, and the indolenee i^- 
ttfral to mankind permits thousands of years to roll 
away without their acquiring any other knowledge ^r 
talents than what are required for food, dothing, 
shelter, and mutual destruction. Let i^e truth of 
these remJirks be judged of from the state of the G^- 
mans and ^ English in the time of Ceesar, from that 
of the Tartars at the present day, from that of two- 
thirds of Africa, and from that of all the various na- 
tions* found in the vast continent of Ara^^ica, excepting, 
in some respects, the kingdoms of Fern and Mexico, 
and the republic of Thlascak. Let it be reeolleeted, 
that in the whole of the new worid not a single indivi- 
dual could write or read. 

The second monument is the central eclipse of 
the sun, calculated in China two thousand one hun- 
dred and ifty-five years before our vulgar eriei, and 
admitted by all our astronomers to have actually 
occurred. We must apply the Sdxne remark to iSke 
Chinese as to the people of Bdl)ylon. They had uk^ 
doubtedly, long before this period, constitdted a vtet 
empire and social polity. But what places the Chi- 
nese above all the other nations of the wo#id> id "^itt 
nei^r their laws, nor manners, nor the langliage e±- 
chisively spoken by their men of learning, have expe- 
rienced any change in the course of about fimv thou- 
sand years. Yet this nation and that of Itidic^ tlK 
most ancient of all that are now subsisting, those 
which possess the largest and most fertile tracts of 
territory, those wltfch had invented nearly lA tfa^ arts 
ahnost before we were in possession even 6f anjr of 
thc«i, have be^ always omitted, down «o our tmie, bt 
ofur pretended universal histories* And whenever a 
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l^jimttard or -a Freadunaa enumerated tlie Tarious na- 
tipDs of the globe, neither ot th^n failed to represent his 
OWQ oouotry as ^ firat monarchy on earthy and his king 
as the greatest sovereign, under Uie flattering hope, no 
doubt, that that greatest of sovereigns, after having 
reed his book, would confer upon him a pension. 

The third monument, but very inferior to the two 
others, is the Arundel Marbles. The chronicle of 
Athens iiras inscribed on these marbles two hundred 
and siicty^hree years before our era, but it goes no 
farther back than the time of Cecrops, thirteen turn* 
dred and nineteen years beyond the time of its insorip- 
tiioiL In the history of all antiquity, these are the only 
incontestable epochs that we possess. 

Let us attend a little particularly to these marbles, 
which were brought from Greece by my lord Arundel. 
The chronicle contained in them conunences fifteen 
himdred and sevens-seven years before our era. This, 
at the present time,* makes an antiquity of 3348 years^ 
and in' the course of that period you do not find a sin- 
gle miraculous pr prodigious event on record. It is 
me same with the Olympiads. It must not be in 
reference to these that the expression can be applied 
of " Grecia mendax," l^ong Greece. The Greek^ well 
knew how to distinguish history from fable, and real 
&cts from tbie tales of Herodotus ; just as in relation 
to impofi^tant public aiBurs^ their orators borrowed 
nodnng firam the discourses of the sophists or the ima- 
gery of the poets. 

The. date of the taking of Troy is specified in these 
maxbles, but there is no mention made of ApoUo'a 
4ITOWS, or the sacrifice of Iphigenia, or the ridiculoua 
batUes of the gods. The date of the inv^ations of 
Triptolemus and Ceres is given; but Cerea is not 
ealled, goddess. Notice is ulken of a poem up^ the 
iMe of Pj(o#^ine; but it is not said that i|he is the 
oanghter of Jupiter and a goddess, and the wife of the 
god of bell. 
/HeiYmles k initiated in the i^eusUlian mysteri^, 
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but not a single word is mentioned of the twelire * 
labours, nor of his passage to Africa in his cup, nor of 
bis divinity, nor of the great fish by which he was 
swdlowed, and which, according to Lycbphron, kept- 
him in its belly three days and three nights. 

Among us, on the contrary, a standard is brought 
by an ang^l from heaven to the monks of St. Dennis ; 
a pigeon brings a bottle of oil to the church of Rheims; 
two armies of serpents engage in pitched battle in Ger- 
many ; an archbishop of Mayence is besieged and de- 
voured by rats ; and to complete and crown the whole, 
the year in which these adventures occurred is given 
with the most particular precision. The abb6 Lang- 
let, also condescending to compile, compiles these 
contemptible fooleries, while the almanacks, for the 
hundredth time, repeat them. In this manner are^ 
our youth instructed and enlightened; and all these 
trumpery fables are put in requisition even for Ae edu- 
cation of princes ! 

All history is comparatively recent. It is by no 
means astonishing to find^ that we have, in fact, no 
profane history Uiat goes back beyond about four 
m6u8and years. The cause of this is to be found in 
the revolutions of the globe, and the long and univer- 
sal ignorance of the art which transmits events' by 
writing. There are still many nations totally unac- 
quainted with the practice of this art. It existed only 
in a small number of civilized states, and even in them 
was confined to comparatively few hands. Nothing 
was more rare among the French and Germans than 
knowing how to write : down to ^be fourteenth century - 
of our vulgar era, scarcely any public acts were attested 
by witnesses. It was not till the reign of Charles VII. 
in France, in 1454, that an attempt was made to reduce 
to writing some of the customs of France. The art 
was still more uncommon among the Spaniards, and 
hence it arises that their history is so dry and doubt- 
ful till the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. We per- 
ceive, from what has been said, withi what facility^ 
very small number of persons who possessed the art 
of writing might impose by means of it, and how easy 
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. llMWe ]Mrim-b^^»atio^8^ho have ittbiu8^ib«4fi.coii- 
ij^etf^MQ^pfut of the wofld^aiKl who yet nave npt been 
acquainted with' the use of chacacters* We know that 
Q«l|p«-liraa.QefK|uerQd a part of ^sta in the be^^umii^ 
c^ tl^ fhirjteeuth century;; but it is. not from hun, nor 
fr^mlh^ Tailaiis, that we have derived that knowledge. 
'Qfteir hist,^!^, written by the Chinese, and translated 
I9 ftdier Gaul>il> states th^t these Tartars were> at 
that t^D^eyUnacqu^nted with the art of writing. 

Thia art was^ unquestionably, not likely to be less 
unk|M)wa to the ScyUiian Ogus^n, qalled by the Per- 
sians iMiid Gre^a Madies, who conquered a part of 
EqrQpera«4 Asia long- before the reign of Cyrus. It is 
almost a, certainty 9 that at that time, out of a hundred 
nations, there were only two or three that employed 
ohankclers. It is undoubtedly possible, that in an an- 
cient world destroyed, mankind were acquainted with 
the art of writing. and the other arts, but in our world 
they are all of recent date. 

There remain monuments of another kind, which 
WMtve to prove merely the remote antiquity of certain 
nations, an antiquity preceding all known epochs, .and 
all books: these are the prodigies of architecture, such 
as the pyramids and palaces of Egypt, which have re- 
sisted wd wearied the power of time. Herodotus, who 
lived two thousand two hundred years ago, and who 
had saen than, was unable to learn from the Egyptian 
pri^tSy at what periods these structures were raised. 

It is diib^ultto ascribe to the oldest of the pyra- 
nidsy an antiquity of less than four thousand years, 
UtA, it if necessary to consider, that those ostentatious 
l^fs, eveeied by monarchs, could not have been oom- 
«kfi»ced till . long after the establishment of cities. But, 
in iMPder to > build cities in a country every year in- 
«adated,.it must always be recollected, that it would 
have bo^ previously necessary in ^is land of slime 
and mud, to lay the foundation upon piles, that they 
might U>ua be inaccessible to the inundation ; it would 
iMMHe been necessary, even before taking this indis- 
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pensable meastire oi^ precaution, and before the in-' 
habitants could be in a state tp engage in such iml 
portant and ^Ven dangerous labours, that the people 
should have contrived retreats, during the swelling of 
the Nile, between the two chains of rocks which e^dst 
On the right and left banks of the river. It would 
have been necessary that these collected multitudes 
should have instruments of tillage, and of architecture, 
a knowledge of architecture imd surveying, regokic ' 
laws, and an active police. All these things require a 
space of time absolutely prodigious. We see, every 
day, by the long details which relate even to those of 
our undertakings, which are most necessary and most' 
diminutive, how difficult it is to execute work^ of 
magnitude, and that they not only require unwearied 
perseverence, but many generations animated by the 
same spirit. 

However, whether we admit that one or two of those 
immense masses were erected by Menes, or Thaut, or 
Cheops, or Rameses, we shall not, in consequence,' 
have the slightest farther insight into the ancient his- 
tory of Egypt. The language of that people is lost ; 
and all we know in reference to the subject is, that 
before the most ancient historians existed, there exist- 
ed materials for writing ancient history. 



SECTION II. 



As we already possess, I had almost said, twenty 
thousand works, the greater number of them extend- 
ing to many volumes on the subject, exclusively, of 
the history of France; and as, even a studious man, 
were he to live a hundred years, would find it impos- 
sible to read them, I think it a good thing to know 
where to stop. We are obliged to connect with the 
knowledge of our own country, the history of our 
neighbours. We are still less permitted to remain 
ignorant of the Greeks and Romans, and their laws 
which are become ours; but, if to this laborious 
study wie should resolve to add that of more remote 
antiquity, we should resemble the man who deserted 
Tacitus and Livy to study seriously the Thousand and 
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One Mgh'ts. All the origins of nations are evidently 
fidbies. The reason is, that men must have lived long 
in society, and have learnt *to make bread and cloth- 
ing, (which would be matters of some difficulty) be- 
fore they acquired the art of transmitting all their 
thou^ts to posterity, (a matter of greater difficulty 
still). The art of writing is certainly not more than 
six thousand yeigrs old, even among the Chinese ; and, 
whatever may be the boast of the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, it appears not at all likely that they were 
able to read and write sooner. 

The history, -therefore, of preceding periods, could 
be transmitted only by memory; and we well 
know how the memory of past events .changes from 
One generation tq another. The first histories were 
written only from the imagination. Not only did 
every people invent its own origin, but it invented 
also the origin of the whole world. 

If we may believe Sanchoniathon, the origin of 
things was a thick air, which was rarified by the 
wind; hence sprang desire and love, and from 
the union of desire and love were formed animals. 
The stars were later productions, and intended merely 
to ado^n the heavens, and to rejoice the sight of the 
animals upon earth. 

The Knef of the Egyptians, their Oshiret and Ishet, 
which we call Osiris and Isis, are neither less in- 
genious nor ridiculous. The Greeks embellished all 
these fictions. Ovid collected them, and ornamented 
them witii the charms of the most beautiful poetry. 
What he says of a god who develops or disembroils 
chaos^ and of the formation of man, is sublime. 

Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius altse 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in caeterf pqsset. 
NatuB homo est . . . 

Ovid. Metam. i. t. 76. 
A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was man designed : 
Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast. 
For empire formed, and fit to rule the rest. 

Drtden. 
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Qs If^fnioi iubUine.declU cotumque Ui«j*i 
Jussit, et erectotf ad sidera tollere vultuy. 

Metanu i. ▼. 84k 

Thus, whilQ the mute creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man laoka«loft, and with erected ^es 
Beholds^lii QWZLhereditary.tkiet. 

Drtdkbt. 

Hegiod, and other "writers. who lived so long beforer 
would have b«en very far from expressing themselv/^ 
with this elegant sublimity. But, from the interesting; 
qsoment of man's formation down to the era. of the 
Olympiads, everything is plunged in profound ob* 
9curity. 

Herodotus is present at the Olympic games, and» 
like an old wcnnan to children, recites his narratives, 
or rather tales, to the assembled Greeks. He beguui^ 
by saying, that the Phenicians sailed from the Red 
Sea iqto the Mediterranean; which, if true, nmst 
necessarily imply, that, they had doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and made the circuit of Africa. 

Then comes the rape of lo ; then the fable of Gyges 
and Candaules; then the wondrous *stories of banditti^ 
and that of the daughter of Cheops, king of Egypt, hav- 
ing required a hewn stone from each of her many lovers, 
Uid obtained, in consequence, a number large enough 
to build one of the pyramids. 

To this, add the oracles, prodigies, and frauds^ of 
prints, and you have the history of the Immantrace. 

The first periods of the Roman history, appear to 
have been written by Herodotus; our conqueror^ 
and legislators knew no other way of counting, their 
years as they passed away, than by driving naiU into 
a wall by the band of the sacred pontiff. 

The great Romulus, the king of a vill4g«« is the 
son of the god Mars, and a recluse, who was proceed- 
ing to a well to draw water in a piteher. He has a 
god for his father, a woman of loose manners for his 
mother, and a she-wolf for his nurse. A buckler falls 
from hcaveft expressly for Numa. The invaluable 
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books of the Sibylj; are found by accident. An augur, 
by diyine permission, divides a large flint-stone with 
a razor. A vestal, with her mere girdle, draws into 
the water a large vessel that has been stranded. 
Castor and Pollux come down to fight for the Romans, 
and the marks of their horses' feet are imprinted on 
the stones. The transalpine Gauls advanced to pillage 
Rome; some relate, that they were driven away by 
geese, others, that they carried away with them much 
gold and silver; but it is probable that, at that time, 
in Italy, geese were far more abundant than silver* 
We have imitated the first Roman historians, at least 
in their taste for fables. We have our oriflamme, our 
great standard brought from heaven by an angel, and 
Uie holy phial by a pigeon ; and, when to these, we 
add the mantle of St. Martin, we feel not a little 
formidable. 

What would constitute useful history ? That which 
should teach us our duties and our rights, without 
appearing to teach them. 

It is often asked. Whether the fable of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia is taken from the history of Jephtha? 
Whether the deluge of Deucaleon is invented in imita- 
tion of that of Noah? Whether the adventure of 
Philemon and Baucis is copied from that of Lot and 
his wife ? The Jews admit that they had no commu- 
nication with strangers, that their books were un- 
known to the Greeks, till the translation made by 
the order of Ptolemy. The Jews were, long before that 
period, money-brokers and usurers among the Greeks 
at Alexandria ; but the Greeks never went to sell 
old clothes at Jerusalem. It is evident that no people 
imitated the Jews, and also that the Jews imitated or 
adopted many things from the Babylonians, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Greeks. 

All Jewish antiquities are sacred in our estimation, 
notwithstanding the hatred ^nd contempt in which we 
hold that people. We cannot indeed believe them by 
reason, but we bring ourselves under subjection . to 
the Jews by faith, "niere are about fourscore systems 
in existence on the subject of their chronology, and a 
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far greater number of ways of explainkg tlie events 
recorded ia their histories ; we know not wbich is the 
true one, but we resoreour faith for it in store ags^^st 
the time when that true one shall be discovered* 

We have so many things to believe of this sensible 
and magnanimous people, that all our faith is ex- 
hausted by them, and we have none left for the prodi- 
gies with which the other nations abound. Rollin jx^y 
go on repeating to us the oracles of Apollo, and the 
miractdous achievements of Semiransis^ he may con- 
tinue to trfm^fibe all that has been narrated of the 
justice of those ancient Scythians who so frequently 
pillaged Africa, and occasionally ate men for their 
breakfeist; yet sensible and well-educated people will 
still feel cmd express some degree of increduHty. 

What I mos.t admire in our modern compilers is, 
the judgment and zeal with which they prove lo us» 
that what^er happened in former ages, in the most 
extensive and powerful en^pires of the world, took 
place solely for the instruction of the inhabitants 
of Palestine. If the kings of Babylon, in the qourse 
of their conquests, overrun the territories of the 
Hebrew people, it is only to correct that people 
for their sins. If the monarch, who has been com- 
monly named Cyrus, becomes master of Babylon, it 
is that he may grant permission to some captive Jews 
to return ^hpme. If Alexander conquers ]>arius^ it is 
for the settlement of some Jew old-clothes-men at 
Alexandria^ When the Romans join Syria to their 
vast dominions, and round their empire with the 
little district of Jjudea, this .is still with a view to teach 
a mo^l lesson to the Jews. The Arabs and the 
Turks appear mpon the stase of the world solely for. 
the correctionrQi this uniable people. We must ae* 
knowledge that they have had an excellent education ;. 
never had dfay pupil so many preceptor^. Such is 
the utility qf history ! 

But what is^still more in3tpuctive ia, the exact ju$-> 
tice which tbe.dei^ have dealt out to all thosesovori 
reigns with whom they were dissatisfied. Obs^cve> 
wi^. what im^partial candour St. Gregory of Nmian^fi, 
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judges the emperor Julian, the philosopher. He de- 
clares that that prmce, who did not befiere in the 
existence of the devil, held secret communication widi 
that personage, and that, on a particular occasion, 
when the demons appeared to him under the most 
hideous forms, and in the midst of the most raging 
flames, he drove them away by making inadvertently 
the sign of the cross. 

He denominates him madman and wretch ; he as- 
serts, that Julian immolated young men and wom^n 
every night in caves. Such is the description he gives 
of the most candid and clement of men, and who 
never exercised the slightest revenge against this same 
Gregory, notwithstanding the abuse and invectives 
with which he pursued him throughout his reign. 

To apologise for the guilty, is a happy way of 
justifying calumny against the innocent. Compen- 
sation is thus effected ; and such compensation was 
amply afforded by St. Gregory. The emperor Con- 
stantius, Julian's uucle and predecessor, upon his 
accession to the throne, had massacred Julius, his 
mother's brother, and his two sons, all three of whom 
had been declared august; this was a system which 
he had adopted from his father. He afterwards pro- 
cured the assassination of Gallus, Julian's brother. 
The cruelty which he thus displayed to his own family, 
he extended to the empire at large ; but he was a man 
of prayer, and, even at the decisive battle with Max- 
eiitius, he was praying to God in a neighbouring 
church, during the whole time in which the armies 
were engs^ed. Such was the man who was eulogized 
by Gregory ; and, if such is the way in which the 
saints bring us acquainted with the truth, what may 
we not expect from the profane, particularly when 
they are ignorant, superstitious, and irritable ? 

At the present day, the study of history is oc- 
casionally applied to a purpose somewhat whimsical 
and absurd. Certain charters of the time of Bagobert 
are discovered and brought forward, the greater part 
of theoti of a somewhat suspicious character in point 
of gieteiheness, and ill-understood; and from these 
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it is infeHred, that customs, rights, and prerogatives, 
which subsisted then, should be revived now. I 
would recommend it to those who adopt this method 
of study and reasoning, to say to the ocean. You 
formerly extended to Aigues-Mortes, Frejus, Ravenna, 
and Ferrara, return to Uiem immediately. 

SECTION III. 

Of the Certainty of History. 

All certainty which does not consist in mathematical 
demonstration, is nothing more than the highest pro- 
bability : there is no other historical certainty. 

When Marcus Paulo described the greatness and 
population of China, being the first, and for a tin^e the 
only writer who had described them, he could not 
obtain credit. The Portuguese, who for ages afterwards 
had communication and commerce with that vast em- 
pire, began to render the description probable. It is 
now a matter of absolute certainty ; of that certainty 
which arises from the unanimous deposition of a thou- 
sand witnesses or different nations, unopposed by the 
testimony of a single individual. 

If merely two or three historians had described the 
adventure of king Charles XII. when he persisted in 
remaining in the territories of his benefactor the Sul- 
tan, in opposition to the orders of that monarch, and 
absolutely fought, with the few domestics that attended 
his person, against an army of janissaries and Tartars, 
I should have suspended my judgment about its truth ; 
but, having spoken to many who actually witnessed 
the fact, and having never heard it called in question, 
I cannot possibly do otherwise than believe it; be- 
cause, aft^r all, suthough such conduct is neither wise 
nor common, there is nothing in it contradictory to 
the laws of nature, or the character of the hero. 

That which is in opposition to the ordinary course 
of nature ought not to be believed, unless it is attested 
by persons evidently inspired by the divine mind, and 
whose mspiration, mdeed, it is impossible to doubt. 
Hence we are justified in considenng as a paradox 
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the ;5is$ertipn made under the ^cle " Certaiaty," in 
the great Eocyclopediay that we -lure as much 
^upd to believe in the resuscitation of a dead man^ if 
f^n P^ris were even to afiirm it, as to believe all Paris 
when it states that we gained the battle of JPontenoy. 
Jt is clear that the evidence of all Paris, to a thing 
improbable, can never be equal to that evidence in 
favour of a probable one. These are the first prin- 
ciples of genuine logic. Such a dictionary as the one 
in question shpuld be consecrated only to truth.* 

' Vn(^ertaintij of History. 

Periods of time sjre distinguished into fabulous and 
historical. Bqt even in the historical times them- 
selves, it is necessary to distinguish truths from fa- 
bles, I am not here speakinG: of fables, now univer- 
sally admitted to be such. There is no question, for 
example^ respecting the prodigies with which Livy has 
embellished, or rauier defaced his history. But with 
respect to events generally admitted, how many rea- 
sons exigt for doubt ! 

I^et it be recollected, that the Roman republic was 
five hundred years wiuiout historians; that Livy him- 
self deplores the loss of various public monuments or 
records, as almost all, he s^s, were destroyed in the 
burning of Rome : " Pleraque interiere." Let it be 
considered that, in the three hundred first years, the 
art of writing was very uncommon : " Karse per 
eadem tempora literee." Keason will be then seen for 
/^entertaining doubt on all those events which do not 
correspond with the usual order of human affairs. 
. C^a it be considered very likely that Romulus, the 
^a^dson of the king of the Sab^nes, was compelled to 
jC^ry off the. Sabine women, in order to obtain for his 
people wives ? Is the history of Lucretia highly pro- 
bable ? ,pan we easily believe, on the predit oif Livy, 
that the king Porsenna betook himself to flight, 
full of admiration for the Romans, because a ^natic 
had pledged himself, to assassinate him? Should 

♦ See article Certain— Certainty. 
VOL.lv. O 
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we not rather be inclined to rely upon Polybius, 
who was twd hundred years eariler than Livy? 
Polybius informs us that Porsenna subjugated the 
Romans. This is fisir more probable than the adven- 
ture of Scevola's burning off his hand for fkilitig in the 
attempt to assassinate him. I would have defied Poltrot 
to do as much. 

Does the adventure of Regulus,. inclosed within a 
hogshead or tub, stuck round with iron spikes, de- 
serve belief? Would not Polybius, a contemporary, 
have recorded it, had it been true ? He says not a 
single word upon the subject. Is not this a striking 
presumption that the story was trumped up long af- 
terwards, to gratify the popular hatred against the 
Carthaginians ? 

Open Moreri's Dictionary, at the article " Regulus," 
He informs you that the torments inflicted on that 
Roman are recorded in Livy. The particular decade, 
however, in which Livy would have recorded it, if at 
all, is lost ; and in lieu of it, we have only the supple- 
ment of Freinsheim; and thus it appears that that 
Dictionary has merely cited a German writer of the 
seventeenth century, under the idea of citing a Roman 
of the Augustan age. Volumes might be composed 
but of all the celebrated events which have been ge- 
nerally admitted, but which may be more fairly 
doubted. But the limits allowed for this article wift 
hot permit us to enlarge. ' 

Whether Temples, Festivflls, Annual Ceremonies, and 
even Medals, are Historic Proofs ? 

We might be naturally led to imagine that a mo- 
nument raised by any nation in celebration of a par- 
ticular event, would attest the certa,inty of that event V 
if, however, these monuments were not erected by con- 
temporaries, or if they celebrate events that carry with 
them but little probability, they may often be regarded 
as proving nothing more than a wish to consecrate a 
popular opinion. 

The rostral columii, erected in Rome by the con- 
temporaries of Duilliusy is undoubtedly a proof of the 
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naval victory obtained by Duillius; but does the 
statue of the augur Neerius, who is said to have di- 
vided a large flint with a razor, prove that Neevius in 
reality performed that prodigy ? Were the statues of 
Ceres and Triptolemus, at Atl^ens, decisive evidences 
that Ceres came down from I know not what parti- 
cular planet, to instruct the Athenians in agriculture ? 
Or does the famous Laocoon, which subsists perfect to 
the present day, furnish incontestable evidence of the 
truth of the story of the Trojan horse ? 

Ceremonies and annual festivals observed univer- 
sally throughout any nation, are, in like manner, no 
better proofs of the reality of the events to which they 
are attributed. The festival of Orion, carried on the 
back of a dolphin, was celebrated among the Romans 
as well as the Greeks. That of Faunus was in cele- 
bration of his adventure with Hercules and Omphale, 
when that god, being enampured of Omphale, mistook 
the bed of Hercules for that of his mistress. 

The famous feast of the Lupercals was instituted 
in honour of the she-wolf that suckled Romulus and 
Kemus. 

What was the origin of the feast of Orion, which was 
observed on the fifth of the ides of May? It was neither 
more nor less than the following adventure. Hyreus 
once entertained at his house the gods Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Mercury, and when his high and mighty 
guests were about to depart, the worthy host, who had 
no wife, and was very desirous of having a son, la- , 
mented his unfortunate fate, and expressed his anxious 
desire to the three divinities. We dare not exactly 
detail what they did to the hide of an ox which Hy- 
reusvhad killed for their entertainment; however^ they, 
afterwards covered the well-soaked hide with a little 
earth; and hence, at the end of nine months, was 
bom Orion. 

Almost all the Roman, Syrian, Grecian, and Egyp- 
tian festivals, were founded on similar legends, as well 
as the temples and statues of ancient heroes. They, 
were monuments consecrated by credulity to error. 

G 2 
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One of our most ancient monuments is the statue of 
St. Denis canrying his head in his arms. 

Even a medal, and & contemporary medal, js some- 
times no proof. How many medals has flattery struck 
in celebration of battles very indecisive in themselves, 
but thus exalted into victories ; and of enterprises, in 
faict, baffled and abortive, and completed only in the 
inscription on the metal? Finally, during the war in 
1740, between the Spaniards and the Eiiglish, was. 
there not a medal struck, attesting the capture of 
Carthageria by Admiral Vernon, although that admiral 
was obliged to raise the siegie? 

Medals are then unexceptioniible testimonies only 
when the event they celebrate is attested by conteni- 
porary authors ; the^e evidences thus corroborating 
each other, verify the event described. 

Should a Historian ascribe ^cHHoum Speeches to his C%er* 
racters, and sketch Portraits of them ? 

If on atny particular occasion a commander of an 
army, or a public minister, has spoken in a powerful 
and impressive manner, characteristic of his genius 
and his age, his discourse should unquestionably be 
given with the most literal exactness. Speeches of 
this descriptioti are perhaps the most valuable part of 
history. But for what purpose represent a man as 
saying what he never did say ? It would be jUst as 
correct to attribute to him acts which he never perfonti- 
ed. It is a fiction imitated from Homer ; but that which 
is fiction in a poetn, in strict language, is a lie in the! 
historian . Many of the ancients adopted the method iti 
question, which merely prbves that many of the an- 
cients were fond of parading their eloquence at tKe 
expense of truth. 

Of Historical Portraiture. 

Portraits, also, frequently manifest a stronger dei^h^ 
f6r display, than to cdratriunicate information. Con- 
temporaries ar^ ju^6ab]6 iti drawings iht portHdt^ iSf 
statesmen with whom they have riegbciated, or of 
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generals under whom they have fought. But how 
much is it to be apprehended that the pencil will in 
many cases be guided by the feelmgs? The portraits 
giren bj^ lord Clarendon appear to be drawn with 
more impartiality, gravity, and judgment, than those 
which we peruse with so much delight in cardinal Retz« 
But to attempt to paint the ancients ; to elaborate 
in this way the development of their minds ; to regard 
events as characters in which we may accurately read 
the most secret feelings and intents of their hearts, — this 
is an undertaking of no ordinary difficulty and dis- 
crimination, although as frequently conducted, both 
childish, and trifling. 

Of Cicero* s Maxim concerning History, that an Historian 
should never dare to relate a Falsehood or to conceal a 
Truth. 

The .first part of this precept is incontestable ; we 
must stop, for a moment to examine the other. If a 
particular truth may be of any service to the state, your, 
silence is cen.surj^ble. But 1 will suppose you to write 
the history of a pripce who had reposed in you a secret, 
— ought you to reveal that secret? Ought you to say to 
all posterity what you would be criminal in disclosing 
to a single individual? Should the duty of a historian 
prevail over the higher and more imperative duty of a 
man? 

I will suppose again, that you have witnessed a fail- 
ing or weakness vmich has not had the slightest influ- 
ence on public affairs — ought you to publish such weak- 
ness ? In such a case, history becomes satire. 

It must be allowed, indeed, that the greater part o» 
anecdote writers are more indiscreet than they are 
useful. But what opinion must we entertain of those 
impudent compilers who appear to glory in scattering 
about them calumny and slander, ana print and sell 
scandals as La Voisin sold poisons? 

Of Satirical History. 

If Plutarch censured Herodotus for not having suffi-. 
ciently extolled the fame of some of the Grecian cities. 
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and for omitting many known fects wortliy-ofbeingtB* 
corded, how much more censurable are certain of our 
modern writers, who, without any of the merits of He- 
rodotus, impnte both to princes and to nations acts of 
the most odious character, without the slightest proof 
or evidence? The history of the war in 1741 ha6 
been written in England; and it relates, "that at the 
battle of Fontenoy the French fired at the English 
balls and pieces of glas^ ii^hich had been prepared with' 
poison ; and that the duke of Cumberland sent to the 
king of France a box full of those alleged poisonous 
articles, which had been found in the bodies of the 
wounded English." The same author adds, that the 
French having lost in that battle forty thousand men, 
the parliament issued an order to prevent people from 
talking on the subject under pain of corporal punish- 
ment 

The fraudulent Meihoirs published not long since 
under the name of Madame de Mainteno^^ abound 
with similar absurdities. We are told in them, that 
at the siege of Lille the allies threw placards into the 
city, containing these words : " Frenchmen, be com- 
forted, — Maintenon shall never be your queen." 

Almost every page is polluted by false statements 
and abuse of the royal family and other leading fa- 
milies in the' kingdom, without thef author's making 
out the smallest probability to give a colour to his 
calumnies. Tliisf is not writing history ; it is writing, 
slanders which deserve the pillory. 

A vast number of works have been printed in Hol- 
land, under the name of history, of which the style is 
as vulgar and coarse as the abuse, and the facts as 
false as they are ill narrated. This, it has been ob- 
served, is a bad fruit of the noble tree of liberty. But 
if the contemptible authors of this trash have the 
liberty thus to deceive their readers, it becomes us' here 
to take the liberty to undeceive them. 

A thirst for despicable gain, and the insolence of 
vulgar and grovelling manners, were the only motives 
which led that protestant refugee from Languedoc, of the 
name of Langlevieux, but commonly called La Beau- 
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ft^Hc, to attempt Di6 most infeottoas trick that ever dis- 
graced literature. He sold to Eslinger, the bookseller of 
Frankfort, in 1751, (br seventeen louis-d*of, theHbtory 
df the Age of Louis XIV. which is not his ; and, either to 
make it beli^ed that he wa^ the proprietor, or to earn 
Ins money, he loaded it with aftinsive and abominable 
notes against Louis XIV., his son, and his grandson 
Ae duke of Burgundy, whom he abuses in the most 
unmeasured terms, and calls a traitor to his grandfather 
and his conn try. He pours out upon the diike of 
Orleans, the regent, calumnies at once the most hor- 
rible and the most absurd ; no person of consequence 
is spared, and yet no person of consequence did he 
ever know. He retails against the marshals Villars and 
Villeroi, against ministers, and even against ladies, all 
the petly, dirty, and scandalous taliS that could be 
collected from the lowest taverns and wine-houses; and 
he speaks of the greatest princes as if they were ame- 
nable to himself, and under his own personal jurisdic- 
tion. He expresses himself, indeed, as if he were a for- 
mal and authorised judge of kings : — " Give me," says 
he, " a Stuart, and I will make him king of England," 
This most ridiculous and abominable conduct, pro- 
ceeding from an author obscure and unknown, has in- 
curred no prosecution; it would have been severely 
punished in a man whose wbrds would have carried 
any weight. But we must h^te observe, that these 
works of darkness frequently circulate through all 
Europe; they are sold at the fairs of Frankfort and 
Leipsic, and the whole of the north is overrun with 
them. Foreigners, who are not well informed, derive 
from books of this description their knowledge of 
modem history. German authors are not always 
itiflBciently on their guard against memoirs of tms 
character, but employ them as materials ; which has 
been the case with t' j memoirs of Pontis, Montbrun, 
Rochefort, and Pordac ; with all the pretended political 
testaments of ministers of state, which hate proceeded 
from the pen of forgery ; with the " Royal Tenth" of 
Boisguillebert, impudently published under the name 
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qf marshal Vauban ; and with innumerable compilations 
of anas and anecdotes. 

History is sometimes even still more shamefully 
abused in England. As there are always two parties 
in furious hostility against each other, until some com- 
mon danger for a season unites them, the writers of one 
faction condemn everything that the others approve. 
The same individual is represented as a Cato and a 
Catiline. How is truth to be extricated from this adula- 
tion and satire ? Perhaps there is only one rule to be 
depended upon, which is, to believe all the good which 
the historian of a party ventures to allow to the leaders 
of the opposite faction ; and all the ills which he ven- 
tures to impute to the chiefs of 'his own — 9, rule, of 
which neither party can severely complain. 

With regard to memoirs actually written by agents 
in the events recorded, as those of Clarendon, Ludlow,, 
and Burnet in England, and de La Rochefoucauld 
and de Retz in France, if they agree^ they are true ; 
if they contradict each other, doubt them. 

With respect to anas and anecdotes, there may 
perhaps be one in a hundred of them that contains 
some shadow of truth. 

SECTION IV. 

Of the Method or Manner of writing Histnry, and 
of Style. . 

We have said so much upon this subject, that we must 
here say very little. It is sufficiently known and fully 
admitted, that the method and style of Livy — his 
gravity, and instructive eloquence, are suitable to the 
majesty of the Roman republic; that Tacitus is more 
calculated to portray tyrants, Polybius to give lessons 
on war^ and Dionysius of Halicarnassus to investigate 
antiquities. 

But, while he forms himself on the general" model of 
these great masters, a weighty responsibility is attached 
to the modern historian from which they were exempt. 
He is reouired to give more minute details, facts more 
completely authenticated, correct dates, precise antho- 
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rities, mor^ attention to cu^oms, laws, manners, com- 
merce, finance, agriculture, and population. It is 
witli history as it is with madietnatics and natural phi- 
losophy; the field of it is immensely enlarged. The 
more easy if is to compile newspapers, the more difficult 
it is at the present day to write history. 

Daniel thought himself a historian, because he tran- 
scribed dates and narratives of battles, of which I can 
understand nothing. He should have informed me 
of the rights of the nation, the rights of the 
chief corporate establishments in it; its laws, usages, 
manners, with the alterations by which they have been 
affected in the progress of time. This nation might 
not improperly address him in some such language as 
the following: — I want from you my own history rather 
than that of Louis le Gros and Louis Hutin; you tell 
me, copying from some old, unauthenticated, and care- 
lessly written chronicle, that when Louis VIIL was 
attacked by a mortal disease, and lay extenuated, lan- 
guishing, and powerless, the phySiciatis ordered the 
more than half-dead monarch to take to his bed a 
blooming damsel, who might cherish the few sparks of 
remaining life ; and that the pious king rejected the 
unholy advice with indignation. ' Alas! Daniel, you 
are unacquainted, it seems, with the Italian proverb — 
" Doiina ignuda manda Tuoiho sotto la terra." Yotr 
ought to possess a little stronger tincture of political 
and natural history. 

The history of a foreign countty should be formed 
on a different model to that of our own. 

If we compose a history of France, we are under 
nio necessity to describe the course of the Seiine and the 
Loire; but if we publish a history of the conquests 
of the Forttiguese in Asia, a topographical description 
of the recently explored country is requiired. It is de- 
sirable that we should, as it were, conduct the reader 
by A* hand round Africa, and along the coasts of 
Persia atid India ; aiid it is eiqpected that we should 
treat with information and ji^gment, of nitaniiers, laws, 
and. customs so new to Europe. 

Wc have a' great variety of hist^ies of the e»lal)- 
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lUkment of the Portuguese in India, written by our 
countrymen, but not one of them has brought us ac^ 
quainted with the different governments of that country, 
with its religious antiquities, bramins, disciples of St. 
John, Guebres, and Banians: Some letters of Xavier 
and his successors have, it is true, been preserved to 
us. We have had histories of the Indies composed at 
Parisj from the accounts of those missionaries who 
were unacquainted with the language of the bramins. 
We have it repeated, in a hundred works, that the 
Indians worship the devil. *rhe chaplains of a com- 
pany of merchants quit our country under these im- 
pressions, and, as soon as they perceive on the coast 
some symbolical figures, they fail not to write home 
that they are the portraits and likenesses of the devil, 
that they are in the devil's empire, and that they are 
going to engage in battle with him. They do not 
reflect that we are the real worshippers of the devil 
Mammon, and that we travel six thousand leagues 
from pur native land to offer our vows at his shrine, 
and to obtain the grant of some portion of his trea- 
sures. 

As to those who hire themselves out at Paris to some 
bookseller in the rue de St. Jacques, and at so much 
per job, and who are ordered to write a history of Japan, 
Canada, or the Canaries, as the case requires and 
opportunity suggests, from the memoirs of a few 
capuchin friars — to such I have nothing to say. 

It is sufficient, if it be clearly understood, that the 
method which would be proper in writing a history of 
our own country is not suitable in describing the 
discoveries of the new world ; that we should not write 
on a small city as on a great empire; and that the 
private history of a prince should be composed in a 
very different manner from the history of France and 
England. 

If you have nothing to tell us, but that on the 
banks of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, one barbarian 
has been succeeded by another barbarian, in what 
respect do you benefit the public? 

These rules are well known ; but the art of writing' 
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history well will always be very uncoBimon. It 6b- 
yion^y Requires a style grave, pure, varied, and 
smooth. But we may say with respect to rules for 
writibg history, as in reference to those for all the 
intellectual arts, — there are many precepts, but few 
masters. 

SECTION V. 

History of the Jewish Kings, and of the*' Paralipomena.*' 

Every nation, as soon as it was able to write, has 
written its own history, and the Jews have accordingly 
written theirs. Before they had kings, they lived 
under a theocracy ; it was their destiny to be governed 
by God himself. 

When the Jews were desirous of having a king, like 
the adjoining nations, the prophet Samuel, who was 
exceedingly interested in preventing it, declared to 
them, on the part of God, that they were rejecting 
God himself. Thus the Jewish theocracy ceased when 
the monarchy commenced. 

We may therefore remark, without the imputation of 
blasphemy, that the history of the Jewish kings was 
written like that of other nations, and that God did 
not take the pains himself to dictate the history of a 
people inrhom he no longer governed. 

We advance this opinion with the greatest diffidence; 
What may perhaps be considered as confirming it, is^ 
that the" Paralipomena" very frequently contradict the 
book of Kings, both with respect to chronology and 
facts, just as profane historians sometimes contradict 
one another. Moreover, if God always wrote the his- 
tory of the Jews, it seems only consistent and natural to 
think that he writes it still ; for the Jews are always 
his cherished people. They are on some future day to 
be converted, and it seems that whenever that event 
happens, they will have as complete a right to consider 
flie history of their dispersion as sacred, as they 
have no^ to say, that GcmI wrote the history of their 



ve may be allowed here to make one reflection ; 
whidt isy. that as God was for a very long period their^ 
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.Ipo^, and afterwards b^ame their hifttonaa, .ve aoe 
bound to entertain for all Jews the most profounjl 
respect There is not a single Jew broker, or slop^man, 
who is not infinitely superior to Csssar and Alexander. 
How can we avoid beading in prostration before an 
old-clothes-man, wbo proves to us that his history has 
been written by God himself, while the histories of 
Greece and Rome have been transmitted to us merely 
by the profane hand of man. 

If the style of the history of the kings, and of 
the Paralipomena, is divine, it may nevertheless he 
true, that the acts recorded in these histories ace 
liot divine. David murders Uriah; Ishbosheth aad 
Mephibosheth are murdered; Absalom murders 
Ammon; Joab murders Absalom; Solomon murders 
his brother Adonijah ; Baasha murders Nadab ; Ziimi 
murders JBla; Omri murders Zimri; Ahab murders 
Nahoth ; Jehu murders Ahab and Joram ; the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem murder Amaziah, son of Joash; 
Shallum, son of Jabesh, murders Zachariah, son of 
Jeroboam; M^nahhem murders Shallum, son of Jabesh; 
Pekah, son of Kemaliah, murders Pekahiah, son of 
Manehem ; aud Hoshea^ son of Elah, murders Pekah, 
pon of Eemaliah. We |]^ss over, in silence, maov 
other minor murders. It must be acknowledged, 
that, if the Holy Spirit did write this history^ he did 
not chuse a subject particularly edifying. 

SECTION IV. 

Of bad Actions wlUch have keen comearaied or exaued 
to History. 
It is but too cpmmoi^ for historians to praise very 
depsaved and ai^andoned characters, who haye done 
service either to a dominant sect, or to their nation at 
Ifirgis* The praises thus bestowed, come pecbaps 
from a Ipyal and zealous citizen ; but zeal of this.der 
scription is injurious tp the great soqiety of miuikijad* 
RoniuUis mnrders his brother, and be is made a g^ 
Constantino cuts the throat of his son, strangles h^ 
wife, and murders almost all his family: he has liieeB 
Qi^Qgi^d in g^eral councils, but History shouU 
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er^r kold np^ such barbarities to detestation. It is un- 
doubtedly fortunate for us that Clovis was- a catholie. 
Itia fortunate for the Anglican church that Henry VIII. 
abolished monks, but we must at the same time admit 
that Clovis and Henry VIII. were monsters of cruelty. 

When first the Jesuit Berruyer, who although a 
Jesuit was a fool, undertook to paraphrase the Old and 
New Testament in the style of the lowest popul^^ce, widi 
no other intention than having them read. He scat- 
tered some flowers of rhetoric over the two-edged 
knife which the Jew Ehud thrust up to the hilt in the 
stomach of the king Eglon ; and over the sabre with 
which Judith cut on the head of Holofernes after hav- 
ing prostituted herself to his pleasures ; and also over 
many other acts recorded of a similar description. 
The parliament, respecting the Bible which narrates 
these histories, nevertheies» condemned the Jesuit who 
extolled them, and (»rdieted the Old and New Testament 
to be burnt : — I mean merely those of the Jesuit. 

But as the judgments of mankind are ever different 
in similar cases, die same thing happened to Bayle in 
circumstances totally different. He was condemned 
for not praising all the actions of David, king of the 
province of Judea. A man of die name of Jurieu, a 
refugee preacher in Holland, associated with some 
other refugee preachers, were desirous of obliging him 
to recant. But how could he recant with reference to 
facts delivered in the scripture ? Had not Bayle some 
reason to conclude that all the facts recorded in the 
Jewish books are not the actions of saints? that David, 
like other men, had committed some criminal acts ; and 
that, if he is called a man after God's own heart, he is 
called so in consequence of his penitence, and hot of 
his crimes? 

Let us disregard names and confine our considera- 
tion to things only. Let us suppose, that during the 
xeign of Henry IV. a clergyman of the League par^ 
secretly pour^ out a phial of oil on the head of a 
shephcra of Brie ; that the shepherd comes to court ; 
thi^ the clei]^man presents bun to Henry IV. as an 
excellent violin player, who can completely drive away 
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all care and melancholy ; that the kin^ makes him his 
equerry, and bestows on him one of his daughters in 
marriage ; that afterwards, the king having quarrelled 
with the shepherd, the latter takes refuge with one «f 
the princes of Germany, his father-in-law's enemy; 
that he enlists and arms six hundred banc^tti over- 
whelmed by debt and debauchery ; that with this regi- 
ment of brigands he rushes to the field, slays friends 
as well as enemies, exterminating all, even to women 
and children at the breast, in order to prevent a single 
individuaFs remaining to give intelligence of the horrid 
butchery. I farther suppose this same shepherd . of 
Brie to become king of France after the death of 
Henry IV. that he procures the murder of thatking's 
granason, after having invited him to sit at meat %t his 
own table, and delivers over to death seven Othor 
younger children of his king and benefactor. Who is 
the man that i^U not conceive the shepherd of Brie 
to act rather harshly ? 

Commentators afe agreed that the adultery of David, 
and his murder of Uriah, are faults which God par- 
doned. We may therefore conclude that the massacres 
above mentioned are faults which God also pardoned^ 

However, Bayle had no miarter given him ; but at 
length some preachers at London having compared 
George II. to David, one of that monarch's servants 
prints and publishes a small book, in which he cefisures 
the comparison. He examines the whole conduct of 
David; he goes infinitely farther than Bayle, and 
treats David with more severity than Tacitus applies to 
Domitian. This book did not raise in England* the 
slightest murmur; every reader felt that bad aGti<ms 
are always bad, that God may pardon them when re- 
pentence is proportioned to guilt, but that certainly 
no man can ever approve of them. 

There was more reason, therefore, prevailing in Eng- 
land than there was in Holland in the time of Bayle. 

* It wastubiequtntly,- however, prosecuted by some tDimals d 
the '* Constitutional Society" calibre of intellect, •n4 of coufte 
rendered popular. — ^T. 
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We now peroeive clearly and without difficulty, that wt 
one^ht not to hold up as a model pf sanctity what, in 
faet, deserves the severest punishment ; smd we see with 
equal dearness; that, as we ought not to consecrate 
g^lt, so we ought not to believe absurdity. 

HONOUR. 

The author of the Spirit of Laws has founded his 
system on the idea that virtue is the principle of repub- 
lican government, and honour that of monarchical. 
Is there virtue then without honour, and how is a re- 
public established on virtue ? 

Let us place before the reader's eyes that which has- 
been said in an able little book upon this subject* 
Pamphlets soon sink into oblivion. Truth ought 
not to be lost, it should be consigned to works or 
duration. 

'/Assuredly republics have never been formed on a 
theoretical principle of virtue. The public interest 
being opposed to the domination of an individual, the 
spirit of self-importance, and the ambition of every 
person, serve to curb ambition and the inclination to 
rapacity, wherever they may appear. The pride of each 
citizen watches over that of his neighbour, and no 
person would willingly be the slave of another's caprice. 
Such are the feelings which establish republics, and 
which preserve them. It is ridiculous to imagine that 
there must be more virtue in a Grison than in a 
Spaniard."* 

That honour can be the sole principle of monarchies 
is a no less chimerical idea, and the author shows it to 
be so himself, without being aware of it. The nature 
of honour, says he, in chapter vii. of book iii. is to 

* The truth of this proposition may be doubted, not exactly as 
between the Grison ana the Spaniard, but as between the subjects 
of differently constituted governments. There is necessarily more 
vice in corrupt than in free governments, there bein^r less soil for 
the growth of the virtues. Personal and political independence 
is poUibly absolutely requisite for the production of the loftiest 
^cies of goodness.— T. 

h2 
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demand preferences and distinctions. It, therefore, 
naturally suits a monarchical government 

Was it not on this same principle, that the Romans 
demanded the prsetorship, consulship, ovation, and 
triumph in their republic? These were preferences 
and distinctions well worth the titles and preferences 
{ purchased in monarchies, and for which there is often 
a regular fixed price. 

Tliis remark proves, in our opinion, that the Spirit of 
Laws, although sparkling with wit, and commendaMe 
by its respect for the laws and hatred of superstition 
and rapine, is founded entirely upon false views.* 

Let us add, that it is precisely in courts that there is 
always least honour : — 

LMngannare^il mentir,la frode,il furto, 
£ la raptna di pict^ vettita, 
Grescer col damno e precipizio altrui, 
£ fare a se de I'altrui biasmo onore, 
'* SoQ le virt& di quella gente infid^ 

Pastor Fido, atto v. scena i. 

Rareper avec bassesse en afiectant I'audace, 
S^engraisser de rapine en attestant les lois, 
£touflrer en necret son ami qu*on embrasse,^ 
Voila rhonneur qui regne a la suite des rois. 

To basely crawl , yet wear a face of pride ; 
To rob the public, yet o*er law preside ; 
Salute a friend, yet stun^ in the embrace- 
Such is the honour which m courts takes place. 

Indeed, it is in courts, that men devoid of honour 
often attain to the highest dignities ; and it is in re- 
publics that a known dishonourable citizen is seldom 
trusted by the people with public concerns. 

The celebrated saying of the regent, duke of Orleans, 
is sufficient to destroy the foundation of the Spirit 
of Laws. '* This is a perfect courtier— >he has neither 
temper nor honour." 

HUMILITY. 

Philosophers have enquired, whether humility is a 
virtue; but virtue or not, everyone must agree that 

* See article Ijlwi (Spirit or) 
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noU^i^ 19 more rare. The Greeks called it * tapeinosiif 
or 'tapeineia,* It is strongly recommended in the • 
fourth book of the Laws of Plato : he rejects the proud 
and would multiply the humble. 

Epictetus; in five places^ preaches humility : — " If 
tbou passest for a person of consequence in the opinioa. 
of 8iome people, distrust thyself. — No lifting up of thy 
eye^brows. — Be nothing in thine own eyes. — If thou > 
seekest to please, thoa art lost — Give place to all men ; 
prefer th^9 to thyself; assist them all." 

We see by these maxims^ that never capuchin went 
80 fkr as Epictetus. 

Some theologians, who ha.d the misfortune to be 
proud, have pretended that humility cost nothing to 
Epictetus, who was a slave ; and that he was humble 
by station, as a doctor or a Jesuit may be proud by 
statioB. 

But what will they say of Marcus Antoninus, who on: 
the throne recommended humility ? He places Alex- 
ander and his muleteer on the same line. He said that 
the vanity of pomp is only a bone thrown in the midst , 
of dogs ; that to do good, and to patiently hear himself 
calumniated, constitute the virtue of a king. 

Thus the master of the known world recommended 
humility ; but propose humility to a musician,* and 
see how he will laugh at Marcus Aurelius. 

Descartes, in his treatise on the Passions of th6 
Scml, places humility among their number, who — if we 
may personify ti^is quality---did not expect to be re- 
gmed as a passion. He also distinguishes between 
virtuous and vicious humility. 

But we leave to philosophers more enlightened than 
ourselves the oare of explaining this doctrine, and will 
coi^tos ourselves to saying, that humility is '* the mo- 
desty of the soul." 

It is the antidote to pride. Humility could not pre- 
■I ■ ■ ■ I 

* Voltaire, moat likely, aimed this observation at a particular^ 
iKlivid^al. Possibly it kpplies generally to most of those whose 
profession is to entertain the people, and who succeed in it. The 
public generally make spoilea children of those who are success* 
\%\ in i^diuting thf ai.-^T. 

Hd 
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vent Rousseau from believing, that he knew mote of 
music than those to whom he taught it ; but it cetild 
induce him to agree that he was not superior to LulK 
in recitative. 

The reverend father Viret, cordelier, theologian, and 
preacher, all humble as he is, will always firmly believe 
that he knows more than those who learn to read tod 
and write ; but his christian humility, his modesty of 
soul, will o1}lige him to confess in the bottom of his 
heart, that he has written nothing but nonsense. Oh, 
brothers Nonotte, Guyon, Pantouillet, vulgar scrib-* 
biers! be more humble, and always bear in recollection 
** the modesty of the soul/' 

HYPATIA. > 

I WILL suppose that madame Dacier had been the 
finest woman in Paris ; and that in the quarrel on the 
comparative merits of the ancients and modems, the 
Carmelites pretended that the poem of the Magdalen, 
written by a carmelite, was infinitely superior to 
Homer, and that it was an atrocious impiety to prefer 
the Iliad to the verses of a monk. I will take the ad- 
ditional liberty of supposing that the archbishop of 
Paris took the part of the carmelites against the 
governor of the city, a partisan of the beautiful 
madame Dacier, and that he excited the carmelites 
to massacre this fine woman in the church of Notre 
Dame, and to drag her naked and bloodv to the Place 
Maubert, — would not everybody say that the arch- 
bishop of Paris had done a very wicked action, for 
which he ought to do penance ? 

This is precisely the history of Hypatia*^ She 
taught Homer and Plato, in Alexandria, in the time of 
Th^>dosius J I. St. Cyril, incensed the christian popu- 
lace against her, as it is related by Dams^us and 
Suidas, and clearly proved by the most learned men&t 
the age, such as Bruker, La Croze, Basnage, &c. as is 
v^ry judiciously exposed in the great Dictionnaire Ency- 
dopedique, in the article Ecclectisme. 

A man whose intentions are no doubt very good, has 
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printed two volumes against this article of the Ency- 
clopedia. Two volumes against two pages, my friends, 
are too much. I have told you a hundred times you 
multiply being without necessity. Two lines agamst 
two volumes would be quite sufficient ; but write not 
even these two lines. 

I am content with remarking, that St. Cyril was a 
man of parts; that he suffered his zeal to carry him too 
hx ; that when we strip beautiful women, it is not to 
massacre them ; that St. Cyril, no doubt, asked par- 
don of God for this abominable action ; and that 
I pray the father of mercies to have pity on his soul. 
He who wrote the two volumes against Ecclectisme, 
also inspires me with infinite commiseration. 

IDEA. 

SECTION 1. i 

What is an idea? * 

It is an image painted upon my brain. 
' Are all your thoughts, then, images? 

Certainly; for the most abstract thoughts are only 
the consequences of all the objects that I have perceived. 
I utter the word * being' in general, only because I have 
known particular beings ; I utter the word * infinity,' only 
because I have seen certain limits, and because I push 
back those Hmits in my mind to a greater and still greater 
distance, as far as I am able. I have ideas in my head 
only because I have images. 

And who is the painter of this picture? 
' It is not myself; 1 cannot draw with sufficient skill ; 
the being that made me, makes my ideas. 

And how do you know that Ae ideas are not made 
by yourself? 

Because they frequently come to me involuntarily 
When I am awake, and always without my consent 
when I dre&m. 

You are persuaded, then, that your ideas belong to 
you only in the same manner as your hairs, which grow 
and become white, and fall off, without your having 
^ «^yt!mig at all to do with the matter? 
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Nothing can possibly be clearer; all that I can do. 
is to frixzie, cut, and powder them; but I have noihio^ 
to do with producing them. 

,You must then, I imagine, be of Malebraocl^^'a 
opinion, that we see all in God ? 

I am at least certain of this, that, if we do not see 
things in the great being, we see them in consequence 
of his powerful and immediate action. 

And what was the nature or process of this action? 

I have already told you repeatedly, in the course of ■ 
oar conversation, that I did not know a single syllable . 
about the subject, and that Qod has not communicated 
his secret to any one. I am completely ignorai^t of tb^it 
which makes my heart beat; and my blood flow through 
my veins; I am ignorant of the principle of all my 
movements, and yet you seem to expect that I should 
explain how I feel and how I think. Such an expecta- 
tion is unreasonable. 

But you at least know whether your faculty of 
having ideas is joined to extension? 

Not in the least. It is true thatTatian, in his dis- 
course to the Greeks, says, the soul is evidently com- 
posed of a body. Irenesus, in the twenty-sixth chapter 
of his second book, says, the Lord has taught that our. 
souls preserve the figure of our body in order to retain 
the memory of it. Tertullian asserts, in his second 
hook on the Sou), that it is a body. Arnobius, Lac- 
tantius, Hilary, Gregory of Nyssa, and Ambrose, are 
precisely of the same opinion. It is pretended that 
other fathers of the church assert that the soul is without 
extension, and that in this respect they adopt the opinion 
of Plato ; this, however, may well be doubted. With 
respect to myself, I dare not venture to form an opinion; 
I see nothing but obscurity and incomprel^nsibility ia- 
either system ; and, after a whole Ufe s meditation oa 
the subject, I am not advanced a single step beyond, 
where I was on the first day. 

The subject, then, was not worth thinking about?/ 
That is true; the man who enjoys knows, more of it,, 
or at least knows it better, than he who reflects ; he is 
more happy. But what is it that you would hare? It 
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depended not, I repeat, upon myself whether I should 
admit or reject all those ideas wmch have crowded into 
my hrain in conflict with each other, and actually con- 
verted my medullary magazine into l^eir field of hattle. 
After a hard fought contest between them, I have ob- 
tained nothing but uncertainty from the spoils. 

It is a melancholy thing to possess so many ideas, 
and yet to have no precise knowledge of the nature of 
id^as? 

It is, I admit ; but it is much more melancholy, and 
inexpressibly more foolish, for a man to believe he 
knows what in fact he does not? 

Bat, if jovL do not positively know what an idea is, 
if you are ignorant whence ideas come, you at least 
know by what they come? 

Yes ; just in the same way as the ancient Egyptians, 
who, without knowing the source of the Nile, knew per- 
fectly well that its waters reached them by its bed. We 
know perfectly that ideas come to us by the senses ; 
hut we never know whence they come. The source of 
this Nile will never be discovered. 

If it is certain that all ideas are given by means of 
the senses, why does the Sorbonne, which has so long 
adopted this doctrine from Aristotle, condemn it wim 
so much virulence in Helvedus ? 

Because the Sorbonne is composed of theologians. 

SECTION II. 

All in God. 

In Deo vivimas, movemur, et ramus. 

In' God we live and move and have our being. 

St. Paul, Acts xvii. 88. 

Aratus, who is thus quoted and approved by St. 
Paul, made this confession of faith, we perceive, among 
the Greeks. 

The virtuous Cato says the same thing : — 

Jupiter est quodcumque vides, quocumaue moveris. 

liUCAN^s Pharsalia, ix. 580. 

Whatever we see, whate'er we ^1, is Jove. 
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Malebrapohe is the commentator on AratuSy St 
Paul, and Cato. He succeeded, in the first instance, 
in showing the errors of the senses and imagination;; 
but when he attempted to develop the grand system, 
that all is in God, all his readers declared the com- 
mentary to be more obscure than the text. In short, 
having plunged into this abyss, his head became 
bewildered ; he held conversations with the Word ; he 
was made acquainted with what the Word had done in 
other planets ; he became, in truth, absolutely mad ; 
a circumstance well calculated to excite apprehensions 
in our own minds, apt as we some of us are to attempt 
soaring, upon our weak and puny pinions, very hx 
beyond our reach. 

In order to comprehend the notion of Malebrasiche, 
such as he held it while he retained his faculties, we 
must admit nothing that we do not clearly conceive, 
and reject what we do not understand. Attempting to 
explain an obscurity by obscurities, is to act like an 
ideot 

I feel decidedly, that my first ideas and my sensa- 
tions have come to me without any co-operation or 
volition on my part I clearly see that I cannot ffive 
myself a single idea. I cannot give myself anything* 
I have received everything. The objects which sur- 
round me cannot, of themselves, give me either idea 
or sensation; for how is it possible for a little par- 
ticle of matter to possess the faculty of producing a 
thought? 

I am therefore irresistibly led to conclude that the 
Eternal Being, who bestows everything, gives me my 
ideas, in whatever manner this may be done. 

But what is an idea, what is a sensation, a volition, 
&c. ? It is myself perceiving, myself feeling, my^f 
willing. 

We see, in short, that what is called an idea is no 
more a real being, than there is a real being caUed* 
motion, although there are bodies moved. 

In the same mamier, there is not any particular 
being called memory, imagination, judgment; bat we 
ourselves remember, imagine, and judge. 
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The truth of aH this, it must be allowed, is Biiffi«- 
cieatly plain aad trite; but it is necessary to repeal 
And incuioate such truth, as the opposite errors are 
JBOfe trite stiH. 

Laws of Nature, 

How, let us now ask, would the Eternal Being, 
who formed all, produce all those various modes or 
-qualities which we perceive in organized bodies ? 

Did he introduce two beings in a grain of wheat, 
one of wbich should produce germination in the other ? 
Did be introduce two beings in the composition of a 
stag, one of which should produce swiftness in the 
other ? Certainly not. All that we know on the sub- 
ject is, that the grain is endowed with the faculty of . 
vegetating, and &e stag with that of speed. 

There is evidently a grand mathematical principle 
directing all nature, and effecting everything produced. 
The flying of birds, the swimming of fishes, the walking 
or running of quadrupeds, are visible effects of knowil 
laws of motion. *^ Mens agitat mblem." 

Can the sensations and ideas of those animals, then, 
be anything more than the admirable effects of mathe* 
matical laws more refined and less obvious ? 

Organization of the Senses and Ideas. 

It is by these general and comprehensive laws that 
every animal is impelled to seek its appropriate food. 
We are naturally, therefore, led to conjecture that 
there is a law by which it has the idea of this food, 
and without whicn it would not go in search of it. 

The et^nal intelligence has made all the actioas 
of an animal depend upon a certain principle : the 
eternal inteHigence, therefore, has made the sensationtf 
which cause those actions depend on the same principle. 

Would the author of nature have disposed and ad-^^ 
justed those admirable instruments, the senses, with 
ao divine a skill; would he have exhibited such asto-> 
nifthing ads^xtation between the eyes and light; between 
tbe »toio[q>hefe and the ears, had it, after all, been 
necoMary to c$ill in the as»staece of other agettcy W 
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complete his work ? Nature always acts by the shprt- 
est ways. Protracted processes indicate want of skill; 
multiplicity of springs, and complexity of co-operation^ 
are the result of w^ikness. We cannot but believ^ 
therefore, that one main-spring regulates the whole 
system. 

The Great Being does Everifthmg. 

Not merely are we unable to give ourselves sen- 
sations, we cannot even imagine any beyond those 
which we have actually experienced. Let all the aca«- 
demies of Europe propose a premium for him who shall 
imagine a new sense ; no one will ever gain that prer 
mium. We can do nothing, then, of our mere selves, 
whether there be an invisible and intangible being in- 
closed in our brain or diffused throughout our body^ or 
whether there be not ; and it must be admitted, upoh 
every system, that the author of nature has given us all 
that we possess, — organs, sensations, and the ideas 
which proceed from ihem 

As we are thus matured under his forming hand, 
Malebranchie, notwithstanding all his errors, had reason 
to say philosophically, that we are in God and that we 
see dd m God ; as St. Paul used the same language in 
a theological sense, and Aratus and Cato in a moral one. 

What then are we to understand by the words seeing 
all in God? 

They are either words destitute of meanmg, or thej 
mean^ tiiat God gives us all our ide^. 

What is the meaning of receiving an idea? We do 
not create it when we receive it ; it is not, therefore, so 
unphilosophical as has been thought, to say it is God 
who produces llie ideas in my head, as it is he who 
produces motion in my whole body. Everything, is an 
cqperation of God upon his creatures. 

How i$ Everything an Action of God ? 

There is in nature only one universal, eternal, and 
active principle. There cannot be two such principles ; 
for th^y would either be alike or different. If they are 
different^ they d^itroy one another ; if they are alike, it is 
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flife s^ine as Tf flieire Were only one. Th6 unity of de- 
sfgti^r visible through the grand wfiole in all its infinite 
tmfetjr, announces onfe single princi()Je,' and that prin- 
ciple mu^t act upoii all bein^, or it ceases (o be a uhl- 
rersal principle. 

; If ft acts uport afl beifi'g,* it acts iipon all the mbdes of 
aR being. There is not, therefore, a single remtiant, a 
Sng"!^ mode, a sinj^le idea; which is nbt the imniedidte 
effect of a univefSaTr caiisfe perpefually present. 

Th^ matter of the universe, therefoi'e, belongs to 
God, as much as the idilas, and the ide^s as much as 
the matter. 

• To say that anything is out of him ^ would be sayini^ 
that there is something out of the vast whole. God 
being the universal principle of all things, all, therefore, 
exists in him, and by him. 

This system includes that of ** physical premotion," 
but in the same manner as an immense wheel includes 
a small one that endeavours to fiy off from it. The 
principle which we have just been unfolding is too vast 
to admit of any particular and detailed view. 

Physical premotioh occupies the great suprenae 
with all the changing vagaries which tak,.e place in the 
head of an individual Jansenist or Molinist; we, oh 
the contrary, occupy the Being of beings only with the' 
erand and general laws of the universe. Physical pre- 
motion makes five propositions a matter of attention' 
and occupation to God, which interest only some lay- 
sister, the sweeper of a convent; while we attribute to 
hinii employment of the most simple and important 
description, — the arrangement of the whole sysjtem of 
the universe. , . 

Physical premotion is founded upon that sulDtje 
arid truly Grecian principle, that if a thinking beings 
can give himself an id*ea, he would augment his exist- 
ence ; but we * do not; for our parts, know what is 
meant by augmenting pur bemg. We compretiend 
nothing about the matter. We say tl^t a thinking 
bein^ might give himself new^ modes without adding to 
his ejdstence; just in the same manner as when we 

VOlI IV. I 
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dance, our sliding steps, i^nd crossings and attitudes 
give us no new existence; and to suppose they do,so^ 
would appear completely absurd. We agree only sa 
far in the system of physical premotion, that we, are. 
convinced we give ourselves nothing. ^ 

Both, the system of premotion and our ow^ are 
abused, as depriving men of their liberty. God forbidL 
we should advocate such deprivation. To do away, 
this imputation, it is only necessary to understand the 
meaning of the word liberty. , We shall speak of it in 
its proper place; a|id in the mean time the world will 
go on as it has gone on hitherto, without the Thomists. 
or their, opponents, or all the disputants in the worlds 
haying any power to change it. . In the same man- 
ner, , we shall always have ideas, without precisely: 
knowing what an idea is. 

IDENTITY. 

This scientific term signifies no more than "the, 
same thing." It might be correctly translated by. 
" sameness." This subject is of considerably more 
interest than may be imagined. All agree, that the, 
guilty person only ought to be punished — ^the individual 
perpetrator, and no other. But a man fifty years of 
age is not in reality the same individual as the man of 
twenty; he retains no longer any of the parts which, 
then fqrmed his body ; and if he has lost the memory, 
of past events, it is certsdn that there is nothing left to, 
unite his actual existence to an existence which to hioi, 
is lost. 

I am the same person only by the consciousness . 
of what I have been combined with that of what 
I am; I have no consciousness of my past being^ but^ 
throueh memory ; memory alone, therefore, estabUshes 
the identity, the sameness of my person. 

We may, in truth, be naturally and aptly resembled 
to a river, all whose waters pass away in perpetual 
change and flow. It is the same river as to its bed, its .. 
banks, Its source, its mouth, everything, in short, ihHj 
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h not itself; bat changing every moment its water, 
wlucfa constitutes its very being, it has no identity ; 
feefe is no sameness belonging to the river. 

Were there another Xerxes like him who lashed the 
Hellespont for disobedience, and ordered for it a pair 
of hand-cuffs ; and were the son of thiis Xerxes to be 
drowned in tlie Euphrates, and the father desirous of 
punishing that river for the death of his son, the Eu- 
phrates might very reasonably say in its vindication : 
Blam^ the waves that were rolling on at the time your 
son was bathing ; those waves belong not to me, and 
form no part of me ; they have past on to the Persian- 
gulph ; a part js mixed with the salt water of that sea,* 
and another part, exhaled in vapour, has been impelled 
by a south-east wind to Gaul, and been incorporated 
with endives and lettuces, which the Gauls have sinci^ 
used in their sallads \ seize the culprit where you can 
find him. 

It is the same with a tree, a branch of which broken 
by the wind might have fractured the skull of your 
great grandfather. It is no longer the same tree ; all 
its parts have given way to others. The branch which 
killed your great grandfiither is no part of this tree : it 
exist no longer. 

Xx has been asked, then, how a man, who has totally 
I6st his memoi-y before his death, and whose members 
have been changed into other substances, can be 
punished for his faults or rewarded for his virtues,. 
when he is no longer himself? I have read in a well 
known book the following question and reply: — • 

'* Question. How can I be either rewarded ot 
phnished when I shall no longer exist; when there 
will be nothing remaining of that which constituted my 
person? It is only by means of memory that I ani 
always myself; after my death, a miracle will be 
Q/ecessary to restore it to me, — to enable me to re- 
epte^ upon my lost existence. 

;** Answer. That is just as much as to say, that if 
a prince hiad put to death his whole family, in order to 
r^l^ himself, and if he had tyrannized over his subjects 
wiUi the most wanton cruelty, he Would be exempted 
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froi;[i punishmept oii.pIea4ipg before God, I am not 
tiie 'offender ; 1 Jiaye lo§t my memory ; you are under 
t mistake ; I am no longe.r the same person— Do you 
think this sophism would pass with God ?^' 
"This answer is a highly commendable one; but ik 
does not completely solve the difficulty. 

It would be necessary for this purpose, in the first 
place, to know whether undei^standing and sensation 
are a faculty given by God to man, or a created «ub- 
litance ; a question which philosophy is too weajc and 
uncertain to decide. 

It is necessary in tb^ next place to l^noyv whether, 
if the soul be a substance ai^d. has lo^st a^ knowle^e 
qf the evil it has pojnmitt^d, and be, moreover, as pejr- 
^ct a stranger to what it has done with its own bod^, 
as to all the other bodies of our universe — ^whether, la 
tJiese circumstances, it can or should, according to our 
mariner of reasoning, answer in another universe for 
actions of which it has pot the slightest knowledge ; 
whether, in fact, a miracle ^ould not be necessary tO' 
impart to this soul the recollection it no longer pos- 
sesses, t;o render it consciously present to the crimes 
which have become obliviated and annihilated in its 
mind, and make it the same person that it was on 
earth ; or whether God will judge it nearly in the 
same way in which the presidents of human tribunals 
proceed', condemning a criminal, although he may 
nave completely forgotten the crimes he has actually 
committed. He ren^embers them no longer ; but they 
are remembered for him : he is punished for the sake 
of the example. But Qod cannot punish a man after 
his death with a view to hu3 being an example to the 
living. No living m^n knows whether the deceased is, 

condemned or absolved. God, T — ^- ' "~ '~^ 

him only because he cherished a j^ 

desires ; but if, when after de ,, 

self before the tribunal of God, h 

any^.uch desire ; — if for a period 

totally forgotten that he did ente: 

longer in any res]^ect the same p« 

God will punish m him? .,, . V 
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the&e are questions which appear beyond the com* 
pass of the human understanding, and there seems to 
exist a necessity, in these intricacies and labyrinths, of 
recurring to faith alone, which is always our last asylum* 

Lucretius had partly felt these difficulties, when in 
bis third book (verses 890^ — 91) he describes a man 
trembling at the idea of what will happen to him when 
he will no longer be the same man : 

Nee radicitus e vitA se toUit et evit; 

Sed facit esse sui quiddam super inscius ipse. 

But Lucretius is not the oracle to be addressed, in 
order to obtain any discoveries of the future. 

The celebrated Toland, who wrote his own epitaph, 
concluded it with these words : " Idem futurus To- 
land us nunquam.'* He will bever again be the same 
Toland. 

However, it maybe presumed, that God would have 
well known how to find and restore him, had such 
been his good pleasure ; and, it is to be presumed, also, 
that the the being who necessarily exists, is necessarily 
good. 

IDOL— IDOLATER— IDOLATRY. 

SECTION I. 

Idol is derived from the Greek word * eidos,' figure; 
'etdolos,' the representation of a figure, and Matreuein,' 
to serve, revere, or adore. 

It does not appear, that there was ever any people 
on earth who took the name of idolaters. This word 
is an offence, an insulting term like that of ^ gavache/ 
which the Spaniards formerly gave to the French ; and 
that of '^maranes,' which the French gave to the Spa- 
niards in return. If we had demanded of the senate 
of the Areopagus of Athens, or at the court of the 
kings of Persia — ** Are you idolaters V they would 
scarcely have understood the question. None would 
have Answered : " We adore images and idols." This 
word, Molater, idolatry, is found neither in Homer, 
Hesaody Herodotus, nor any other author of the religion 
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of the geptyes. There was never any edict, any lav; 
which commanded that idols should be adored ; that„ 
t^jey should be treated as god^, and regarded as gods. 

when the Roman ana Carthaginian captains made . 
a treaty, they called all their gods to witness. ** It 
is in their presenqe," said they, " that we swear peace," 
Yet the statues of the^e gods, whose number was very 
great, were not in the tents of the generals. They 
regarded, or pretended to regard, the gods as present 
at the actions of men as witnesses and judges. And 
assuredly it was not the image which constituted the 
divinity. 

In what view, therefore, did they see the statues of 
their false gods in the temples ? With the same view, 
if we may so express ourselves, that the catholics see 
the images, the object of their veneration. The error 
was not in adoring a piece of wood or marble, but in 
adoring a false divinity, represented by this wood and 
marble. The difference between them and the catho- 
lics is, not that they had images, and the catholics have 
none : the difference is, that their images represented 
the fantastic beings of a false religion, and that the 
christian images represent real beings in a true reli- 
gion. The Greeks had the statue of Hercules, and 
we have that of St. Christopher ; they had Esculapius 
and his goat, we have St. Roch and his dog ; they 
had Mars and his lanpe ; and we have St Antony of 
Padua, and St. James of Coinpostella. 

When the consul Pliny addresses prayers to the; 
iipn^ortal gods in. the exprdium of the panegyric of 
Trajan, it is not to images that he addresses tbepi* 
These imag€;s were not immortal. 

Neither the latest nor the mpst remote times, of pa- 
gs^nism o£(er a siQgle fact wh^h can le^d to the con- 
clusioi;;^ that they adored idols. Homer speaks only 
ol" the gods wIjo inhabited tl^^ high Olympus. The 
palladium, although fallen, from heaven, was only a 
sajCr^4 token of the protection of Pallas : it was herself 
that was yener£^ted in the palladii,in(i. It w^s oat a^x- 
poule^ or holy py. 

Bu^ tae Roov^ns and Greeks kn^U b.e6>i^e tb^r sta* 
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toes, ^ve thein crowns, iacense, and flow^s, and 
carried them in triumph ija thQ public places. Th«) 
catholics have san^ified these customs, i^d yet are iy>li 
called id(^aters. 

The women in times of drought carried the statues, 
of the gods after having fasted. They walked bare- 
footed with dishevelled hair, and it quickly rained buckets 
full, says Petronius :-^** Et statim urc^atim pluebat."* 
Has not this custom been consecrated ; illegitimate in-, 
deed among the gentiles,, but legitimate among the 
catholics ? In how many towns are. not images carried to ' 
obtain the blessings of heaven through their intercession ? 
If a Turk, or a learned Chinese, were a witness of 
these ceremonies, he would, through ignorance, accuse, 
the Italians of putting their trust in Sie figures which- 
they thus promenade in procession? 

SECTION II. s 

Examination of the Ancient Idolatry, 
From the time of Charles I. the catholic religion wass 
declared idolatrous in England. All the presbyterians 
are persuaded that the catholics adore bread, whch 
they eat, and figures, which are the work of their 
sculptors and painters. With that which one part of 
Europe reproaches the catholics, they themselves re-^^ 
proach the gentiles. 

We are surprised at the prodigious number of de- 
clamations uttered in all times against the idolatry of 
the Romans and Greeks ; and we are afterwards still 
more surprised when we see that they were not ido-- 
laters. 

They had some temples more privileged than others* 
The great Diana of Ephesus had more reputation than 
a village Diana. There were more miracles performed; 
in the temple of Esculapius at Epidaurus, than in 
any other of his temples. The statue of the Olympian 
Jupiter attracted more offerings than that of the Paph- 
ll^n^an Jupiter. But to oppose the customs of a true 
reason, to those of a false one, have we not for se* 
vers^ ages had more devotion to certsun altars than toi 
ojtber$? 
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Has not our lady of Loretto been preferred to our 
lady of Nieges, to that of Ardens, of Hall, &c. That 
is not saying there is more virtue in a statue at Loretto 
than in a statue of the yills^ of Hall, but we have 
felt more devotion to the one than to the other; we 
have believed that she whom we invoked, at the feet of 
her statues, would condescend, from the height of 
heaven, to diffuse more favours and to work more mi- 
racles in Loretto than in Hall. This multiplicity of 
images of the same person also proves that it is the' 
images that we revere, and that the worship relates to 
the person who is represented; for it is not possible 
that every image can be the same thing. There are 
a thousand images of St. Francis, which have no re- 
semblance to him, and which do not resemble one 
another; and all indicate a single saint Francis, in- 
voked, on the day of his feast, by those who are de- 
voted to this saint. 

It was precisely the same with the pagan^, who sup- 
posed the existence only of a single divinity, a single 
Apollo, and not as many ApoUos and Dianas as they 
had temples and statues. It is therefore proved, as 
much as history can prove anything, that the ancients 
believed not the statue to be a divinity; that worship 
was not paid to this statue or image, and consequently 
that they were not idolaters. It is for us to ascertain 
how far the imputation has been a mere pretext to 
accuse them of idolatry. 

A gross and superstitious populace who reason not, 
and who know neither how to doubt, deny, or believe ; 
who visit the temples out of idleness, and because the 
lowly are there equal to the great; who make their 
contributions because it is the custom ; who speak 
continually of miracles without examining any of them ; ^ 
and who are very little in point of intellect beyond the 
brutes whom they sacrifice — such a people, I repeat, in 
the sight of the great Diana, or of Jupiter the thun- 
derer, may well be seized with a religious horror, and 
adore, without consciousness, the statue itself. This 
18 what happens now and then, in our own churches, to 
our ignorant peasantry, who however are informed that 
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it is tfa^ blesse^ portals receiv^ into heaven wbose 
intefcessipii they solicit, and not .that of images fif 
Y^pod and stpne. 

Th^ Greeks and Romans augmofit the number of 
their gods by their apotheoses. Th^ Greeks deified 
conquerors like Bacchus, Heroulesi, and Perseus. 
tlome devoted altars to her emperors. Our apotheoses 
^re of a different kind : we have infinitely more sainis 
than they have secondary g^s, but we pay respeel 
neither to rank nor to conquest We consecrate tei»-» 
pies to the simply virtuous, who would have been liUn 
knpwn on earth if ^ley had pot been placed in heaven. 
The apotheoses of the ancients were the effect of flatn 
tery, ours are produced by a respect for virtu^e. 

Cicero, in his philosophical works, only allows of a 
suspicion that the people may mistake the statues of 
the gods and confound them with the gods, themselves, 
His interlocutors attack the eatabU^^d religion, but 
none pf them think of accusing the Romans of taki^ig 
marble and brass for divinities. Lucretius accuses na 
person of this stupidity, although he reproaches the su- 
perstitious of every class. This opinion, therefore, 
has never existed : ' there never have been idolaters 

Horace causes an image of Priapus to speak, an,d 
makes him say, " I was once the trunk of a fig-tree,* 
and a carpenter being doubtful whether he should 
make of me a god or, a bei^ch, ajb length determixied 
to make me a divinity." What are we to gather fix)EB; 
this pleasantry ? Priapus was one of the si^^altern di- 
vinities, and a subject of raillery for the wits, and this; 
pleasantry is a tolerable proof that a figjojre placed in; 
the garden to frighten away the birds could not be 
very profoundly worshipped. 

^pacier;, giving way to the spirit of a commentator,,, 
observes, that I3^ruch predicted this adventure. " They' 
became what the workmen chose tp make them :" bttt 
might not. t^is be observed of aU statues. Had: 
Baruct^ ^ visionary anticipation pf the, Satires of 
Horape? 

A^ blopk off marble may as wejl be, hewed into a cis-i 
terp, :^ into a figucc of Ale^andQt, Jupiter, or any; 
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being still more respectable. The matter which com- 
posed the cherubim of the holy of holies, might have 
been equally appropriated to the rilest functions. Is 
a throne or altar the less revered, because it miglit have 
been formed into a kitchen table ? 

Dacier, instead of concluding that the Romans 
adored the statue of Priapus, and that Baruch predic- 
ted it, should have perceived that the Romans laughed 
at it. Consult all the authors who speak of the sta- 
tues of the gods, you will not find one of them allude 
to idolatry : their testimony amounts to the express con- 
trary.. " It is not the workman," says Martial, "who 
makes the gods, but he who prays to them.^' 

Qui finxit eacrog auro vel marmore vultus 
Non facit ille deos ; qui rogat ille facit. 

" It is Jove whom we adore in the image of Jove^** 
writes Ovid : — 

Colitur pro Jove, forma Jovis. 

" The gods inhabit our minds and bosoms," observe 
Statius, " and not images in the form of them :" — 

Nulla autem effigies, nulH commissa metallo. 
Forma Dei, mentes habitare et pectora gaudet. 

Luoan, too, calls the universe the abode and empire 
of God :— 

Estne Dei, sedes, nisi terra, et poutus , et aer ? 

A volume might be filled with passages, asserting 
idols to be images alone. 

There remains but the case in which statues became 
oracles ; — notions that might have led to an opinion that 
there was something divine about them. The {predo- 
minant sentiment, however, was, that the gods had 
chosen to visit certain altars and images, in order to 
give audience to mortals, and to reply to them. We 
read in Homer and in the chorus of the Greek trs^- , 
diesy of prayers to Apollo, who delivered his responses 
on the mountains in such a temple, or such a town* 
There is not, in all antiquity, the least trace of a 
prayer addressed to a statue ; and if it was believed 
that the divine spirit preferred certain temples and^ 
iipages, as he preferred certain m^n, it was simply an^ 
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error in: {^plication. How many miraculous images 
havew^? *rhe ancients only boasted of possessing 
what we possess, and if we are not idolaters for- 
using images, by what correct principle can we term 
them so ? 

Those who profess magic, and who either believe or 
afiPect to believe it a science, pretend to possess the 
secret of making the gods descend into their statues, 
not, indeed, the superior gods, but the secondary gods 
or genii. This is what Hermes Trismegistus calls 
'making' gods — a doctrine which is controverted by 
St. Augustin in his City of God. But even this clearly 
shows that the images were not thought to possess 
anything divine, since it required a magician to animate 
them, and it happened very rarely that a magician 
was successful in tliese sublime endeavours. 

In a word, the images of the gods were not gods. 
Jupiter, and not his statue, launched his thunderbolts ; 
it was not the statue of Neptune which stirred up 
tempests, nor that of Apollo which bestdwed light. 
The Greeks and the Romans were gentiles and poly- 
theists, but not idolaters. 

We lavished this reproach upon them when we had 
neither statues nor temples, and have continued the 
injustice even after having employed painting and 
sculpture to honour and represent our truths, precisely 
in the manner in which those we reproach employed 
them to honour and personify their fictions. - 

SECTION III. 

Whether the Persians, the Saboeansj the Egyptians, the 
Tartars, or the Turks, have been Idolaters ? and the 
extent of the Antiquity of the Images called Idols. 
Hkiory of their Worship. 

It is a great error to denominate those idolaters who 
worship the sun and the stars. These nations for a 
lon^ time had neither imagoes nor temples. If they 
were wrong, it was in rendermg to the stars that which 
bdonged only to the creator of flie stars. Moreover, the 
dpgtoa of Zoroaster, or Zerdusht, unfolded in the 
Sadder, teaches a Siipreme Being, an avenger and re* 
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harder, yiMdk oftokm is very dtsfemt fr6tn idolatry. 
The gotei^nm^nt of Chirra possesses nb idol, but haii 
always preserved the simple worship of the master of 
H^fert, K46n-tien.* 

Ghengis Khan, among the Tartars, was not an idol- 
ater, and used ho images. The Mahometans who 
itttebit Greece, Asia Minor, Syria?, Piersia, India, and 
Africa, call th6 christians idolaters and giaours, be- 
<^ati^ they imagine that christians worship hnages: 
Th^t bfeak ^e statues which thej^ fihd in Saricta 
So^ftiai, the church of the Holy Apostles ; and others 
they convert into mosqties. Appearances have de- 
ceived them, as they are eternally deceiving man, and 
h)ave led them tx> believe, that churches dedicated to 
saiif^s, itho w6re formerly men ; images of saints wor- 
shipped kneeling; and miracles worked in th^se 
chut6he^, are invincible pfbofs of absolute idolatry; 
althtvttgh all artiount to nothing. Christians, in fact, 
^oHs one God oilly, atid even in the blessed, only re- 
verb the virtues of God manifested in them. The 
image-breakers (iconodastes) and the prot6stants who 
reproach the catholic church with idolatry, claim the 
s^ame ahswer. 

As' men rarely form precise ideas, and stillless ek- 
press them with precision, we call the gentiles, and 
still more the polytheists, idolaters. An immense num-: 
bef of volumes have bSen ^^ritten in order to develop 
the various opinions upoti the origin of the worship 
rendered to the deity. This multitude of books and 
opinions prove nothing, except ignorance. ^ 

It is not known who invented coats', shoes, and 
stockings, and yet we woiild know who invented idols. 

♦ And have brought him down into the. person of the Teshoo 
Lama, a sort of divinity under j»rofec<ton. The variety of inyentk>a 
b)^"W!iifeh hirmftn poh'cy avails itselfof the notion'of an intermediate 
8*11^ ofcomiminicatitfn with the Deity, is as remarkable as the 
avidity with which the bwlk of mankind siek relief from the aiin- 
piejdeas of unity and omnipotence, by arbitrary pei^nifications of 
attributes' and qualifications, which make of tUe Deity a part and 
pirt^l ef th^ihsiilves. Chifrat, in its affected paterniiy and real 
dM|lotiMh, «Hhoilgk'more toientiH tbati many otlf^f governments, 
ianet^purely dei#tieal at Voltaire imaKined,as-tb<^tbeoryof the 
Lama avatar, or incarnation, proves. — ^T. 
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What signifies a passage of Sanchoniathon, who lived 
bfeforfe the battle of Troy ? What does he teach us, 
when he says, that Chaos — the spirit, that is to say, 
&e breath — in love with his principles, draws the veil 
from it, which renders the air luminous ; that the wind 
Colp, and his wife Bau, engendered Eon ; that Eon 
engendered Genos, that Cronos, their descendant, had 
two ey€fs behind as well as before ; that he became a 
god, and that he gave Egypt to his son Thaut ? Such 
is one of the most respectable monuments of antiquity. 
Orpheus will teach us no more in his Theogony, 
than Damascius has preserved to us. He represents 
^e principle of the world under the figure of a dragon 
with two heads, the one of a bull, the other of a 
lion; a face in the middle, which he calls the face of 
God, abd golden wings to his shoulders. 

But, from these fantastic ideas may be drawn two 
great truths ; the one, that sensible images and hiero- 
glyphics are of the remotest antiquity; the other, that 
all the ancient philosophers have recognised a First 
Principle. 

As to polytheism, good sense will tell you, that as 
long as men have existed — that is to say, weak animals 
capable of reason and folly, subject to all accidents, 
sickness, and death — these men have felt their weak- 
ness and dependence. Obliged to acknowledge that 
there is something more powerful than themselves; 
having discovered a principle in the earth which fur- 
nishes their aliment; one in the air which often de- 
stroys them ; one in fire which consumes ; s^nd in water 
which drowns them — ^what is more natural than 
for ignorant men to imagine beings which preside 
over these elements? What is more natural than to re- 
vere the invisible power which makes the sun and stars 
shine to our eyes? and, since they would form an idea 
of powers superior to man — what more natural than 
to figure them in a sensible manner? Could they 
think otherwise? The Jewish religion, which precec^* 
ed ours, arid which was g^ven by God himself^ was 
filled with these images, under which God is represent 
ed* He deigns to speak the human language in a 

VOL. XV. K 
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btish ; be appeared once on a mountain ; the celestial 
^irits which he sends all cbme with a human form : 
flusdly, the sanctuary is covered \^ith cherubs, which 
rfre tne bodied of men with the wings and heads of 
a!nimal^. It is this which has given rise to the err6r 
of Plutarch, Tacitus, Appian, and so many others, of 
reproaching the Jews with adoring an ass's head. God, 
ill spite of his prohibition to paint or form likenesses, 
has, therefore, deigned to" adopt himself to h'u^an 
weakness, which required the senses to 1)6 addressed 
by sensible^ images. 

Isaiah, in chapter vi. sees the Lord seated on a 
throne, and his train filled the temple. Tlie Lord ex- 
tiends his hand, and touches the mouth of Jeremiah, in 
chap. i. of that prophet. Ezekiel, in chap.j. sees 
a throne of sapphire, and God appeared to him like a 
man seated on this throne. These images alter not 
the purity of the Jewish rehgion, which never employ- 
ed pictures, statues, or idols, to repres2nt God' to the 
eyes of the people. 

The learned Chinese, the Persees, and the ancient 
Egyptians, had no idols; but Isis and Osiris were soon 
represented. Bel, at Babylon, was ^ great colossus. 
Braraa was a fantastic monster in the peninsula of 
India. Above all, the Greeks multiplied the names of 
the gods, statues, and temples, but always attributed 
the supreme power to their Zeus, called Jupiter by the 
Latins, the sovereign of gods and men. The Romans 
imitated the Greeks. These people always pliaced all 
iJie gods in heaven, without knowing what they under- 
stood by heaven. 

The Romans had their twelve great godfs, sii male, 
and six female, whom they called " Dii majorum gen- 
fium -r Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Vnlcan, Mars, Mer- 
fcury, Juno, Vfesta, Minerva, Ceres, Venus, and Diana ; 
Phito was therefore forgotten; Vesta took his place. 

Afterwards, came the gods " minonim gennum,*' 
the gods of moi'tal origin; the heroes, as Bacchus, 
Hercules, and EscUlapiUs; the infVfual god^ Pluto 
and Proserpiriie ; tJiose of the se'a^ds fetnys, Aiiiphi- 
fritfei the Nereid^ ^ild GfeWctfiJ. Tfe dfj'Ws, Naiads, 
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^ds of gardens ; thof e of ghe.^her48, d;c. .They tad 
them, indeed, for every profession, for every action i)f 
life, fpr children, marnageable girls, married, and 
lying-ip wgijien : they had even the god Peditum ; and 
.finally, they idoUzed their emperors. Neither they 
emperors, nor the god Peditum, the goddess Pertund^, 
or Pris^pus, nor Rumilia, the. goddess of nipples ; nor 
Stercutius, the god of the privy, were, in truth, re- 
galed as the meters of heaven and earth. The em- 
perors had sometimes temples, the petty gods — tl^ 
penates — ^had npne ; hut all had their representations, 
their images. 

There were little images with which they ornamented 
their closets, the amusements of old women and chil- 
dren, which were not authorised by any public worship. 
The superstition of every individual was left to act 
according to his own taste. These small idols are still 
found in the ruins of ancient towns. 

If no person knows when men began to make these 
imaj^es, they must know that they are of the greatest 
antiquity. Terah, the father of Abraham, made them 
at Ur in Chaldea. Rachael stole and carried off the 
images of Laban her father. We cannot go back 
further. 

But what precise notion had the ancient nations of 
all these representations? What virtue, what power 
w^s attributed to them? Believed they that the go^s 
descended from heaven to conceal themselves in these 
statues ; or that they communicated to them a part qf 
the divine spirit ; or that they communicated to them 
nothipg at all ? Jhere has been much very uselessly 
written on this subject ; it is clear that every man 
judged of it according to the degree of his reason, 
credulity, or fanatisism. It is evident that the priests 
attached as much divinity to their statues as they pos- 
sibly could, to attract more offerings. We know that the 
B^iilosophers reproved these superstitions, that warriors 
lai|ffhed s^i them, that the flfiagistrates tolerated them, 
?ina that the people, always absurd, .knew not what 
;they did. In a word, this is the history of all nations 
to which God has not made himself known. 
• k2 
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Tbe same idea may be formed of the worship which 
all Egypt rendered to the cow, and that several towns 
paid to a dog, an ape, a cat, and to onions. It 
appears that these were first emblems. Afterwards a 
certain ox Apis, and a certain dog Anubis, were adored: 
they always ate beef and onions; but it is difficult to 
know what the old women of Egypt thought of the 
holy cows and onions. 

Idols also often spoke. On the day of the feast of 
Cybele at Rome, those fine words were commemorated 
which the statue pronounced when it was translated 
from the palace of king. Attilus : " I wish to depart ; 
take me away quickly ; Rome is worthy of the residence 
of every goa. 

Ipsa peti volui ; ne sit mora, mitte volentum : 
Dignus Roma locus quo Deus omnis eat. 

Ovid's Fasti, iv. 269—270. 

The statue of Fortune spoke ; the Scipios, the Ciceros, 
and the Csesars, indeed, believed nothing of it; but the 
old woman, to whom Encolpus gave a crown to buy 
geese and gods, might very well credit it 

Idols also gave oracles, and priests hidden in the 
hollow of the statues spoke in the name of the 
divinity. 

How happens it, in the midst of so many gods and 
drfFerent theogonies iand particular worships, that there 
was never any religious war among the people called 
idolaters ? This peace was a good produced from an 
evil— even from error ; for each nation, acknowledging 
several inferior gods, found it good for his neighbours 
also to have theirs. If you except Cambyses, who is 
reproached with having killed the ox Apis, you will 
not see any conqueror in profane history who ill-treated 
the gods of a vanquished people. The heathens had 
no exclusive religion, and the priests thought only of 
multiplying the offerings and sacrifices. 

The first offerings were fruits. Soon after, animials 
were required for the table of the priests ; they killed 
them themselves, and became cruel butchers ; finaUy, 
they introduced the horrible custom of sacrificing human 
victims, and above all children and young girls. The 
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Chiniese, .PerseeSy and Indians, were never guilty of 
^hese £U>oiQinations ; but at Hieropolis, in Egypt, ac- - 

cording to Porphyrius, they immolatde men. 
Strangers were sacrificed in Taurida: happily the 

priests of Taurida bad not much practice.The firstGreeks, 

the Cypriote, Phenicians, Tyrians, and Carthagenians, 
.^possessed ^his, abominable superstition. The Romans 
. themselves fell into this religious crime ; and Plutarch 

relates, tljat they immolated two Greeks and two Gauls 

to cji^patiate the gallantries of three vestals. Procopius, 
, contemporary with the king of the Franks, Theodobert, 

says, that the Franks sacrificed men when they entered 

• Italy with that prince. The Gauls and Germans com- 
monly made these frightful sacrifices. We can scarcely 
read history withoi^t conceiving horror at mankind. 

It is true that, among the Jews, Jeptha sacrificed his 

daughter, and Saul was ready to immolate his son ; it 

is also true that those who were devoted to the Lord by 

, anathema could not be redeemed, as other beasts were, 

but were doomed to perish. 

We will no^ speak of the human victims sacrificed 
in all religions. 

To console mankind for the horrible picture of these 
pious sacrifices, it is important to know, that amongst 
almost all nations called idolatrous, there have been 
holy theologies and popular error, secret worship and 
public ceremonies; the religion of sages, and that of 

• the vulgar. To know that one God alone was taught 
to those initiated into the mysteries, it is only necessary 
to look at tlie hymn attributed to the ancient Orpheus, 
which was sung in the mysteries of the Eleusinian 
Cejres, so celebrated in Europe and Asia: " Contemplate 
divine nature; illuminate thy mind; govern thy heart; 
\7alkin the path of justice, that the God of heaven and 
i^rth ipay be always present to thy eyes: he only self- 

, ^i§i;s, all beings derive their existence from him; he 
i^gt^ns them dl; he has never been seen by mortals, 
jiifd ^^.sees all tl^ipgs.'' 

We ipjay ^so re^ the passage of the philosopher 
^ Jjft^ifl^iis, ¥rh9m we have alrea.dy aup^ed: — *^ What 
^>ji^.i?.^oj3ro/s wi^t»pid^as to iioubt that there 13 a 
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supreme, eternal, and infinite God, who has engendered 
nothing like himself, and who is the common father of 
all things ?" 

There are a thousand proofs that the ancient sages 
not. only abhorred idolatry but polytheism. 

Epictetus, that model of resignation and patience, 
that man so great in a humble condition, never 
speaks but of one God. Read over these maxims : — 
" God has created me, God is within me; I carry him 
everywhere. Can I defile him by obscene thoughts, 
unjust actions, or infamous desires? My duty is to 
thank God for all, to praise him for all ; and only to 
cease blessing him in ceasing to live." All the ideas of 
Epictetus turn on this principle. Is this an idolater? 

Marcus Aurelius, perhaps as great on the Uirone of 
the Roman empire as Epictetus was in slavery, offien 
speaks, indeed, of the gods, either to conform himself 
to the received language, or to express intermediate 
beings between the Supreme Being and men; but in 
how many places does he show that he recognises one 
eternal, infinite God alone ? " Our soul," says he, " is 
an emanation from the divinity. My children, my 
body, my mind; are derived from God." 

The stoics and platonics admitted a divine and uni- 
versal nature ; the epicureans denied it. The pontiffs 
spoke only of a single God in their mysteries. Where 
then were the idolaters? AH our declamers exclaim 
against idolatry like little dogs, who yelp when they 
hear a great one bark. 

As to the rest, it is one of the greatest errors of the 
Dictionary of Moreri to say, that in the time of Theo- 
dosius the younger there remained no idolaters except 
in the retired countries of Asia and Africa. Even in 
the seventh century there were many people still heathen 
in Italy, The north of Germany, from the Weser, was 
not christian in the time of Charlemagne. Poland and 
all the south rethained a long time after him in what 
was called idolatry ; the half of Africa, idl the king- 
doms beyond the Ganges, Japan, the populace of 
China, and a hundred hordes of Tartars, have preserved 
their ancient religion. In Europe there are o^y a ftw 
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Laplanders, Samoyedes, and Tartars, who have perse- 
vered in the religion of their ancestors. 

Let us conclude with remarking, that in the time 
which we call the middle ages, we denominated the 
country of the Mahometans Pagan; we treated as 
idolaters and adorers of images, a people who hold all 
images in abhorrence. Let ns once more avow, that 
the Turks are more excusable in believing us idolaters, 
n^en they see our altars loaded with images and 
statues. 

A gentleman belonging to prince Ragotski assured 
' me upon his honour, that bemg in a cofiee-house at 
Constantinople, the mistress ordered that he should 
not be served because he was an idolater. He was a 
protestant, and he swore to her that he adored neither 
host nor images. " Ah ! if that is the case," said the 
woman, " come to me every day, and you shall be 
served for nothing." 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 

If you are desirous of obtaining a great name, of 
becoming the founder of a sect or establishment, be 
completely mad; but, be sure that your madness cor- 
responds with the turn and temper of your age. Have 
in your madness reason enough to guide your extra- 
vagancies ; and, forget not to be excesMvely opinion- 
ated and obstinate. It is certainly possible that you 
may get hanged; but if you escape hanging, you will 
have altars erected to you. 

In real truth, was there ever a fitter subject for the 

Petites-Maisons, or Bedlam, than Ignatius, or St. 

Inigo the Biscayan, for that was his true name? His 

head became deranged in consequence of his reading 

Jlie " Golden Legend;" as Don Quixote's was, after- 

' wiurds, by reading the romances of chivalry. Our Bis- 

' cayan hero, in the first place, dubs himself a knight of 

tlie Holy Virgin, and performs the Watch of Arms in 

' honour of his lady. The virgin appears to him and 

' accepts his services; she often repeats her visit, and 
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- introduces to hitn her . spn. The de^j^il, who wc^h^s 
his opportunity, and cle^uely for^^ees ,the i^j^ry he 
must in the cQuj^e of time si^er fropa ^the Jesuits, 
comes ^d makes, a t^^m^dous noise in jthe house, ai^i 
breaks all the i^indows; the ^iscayan driven him^away 
with the sign of the cross ; and the devil ilies throu^ 
the ^wall, leaving in it a large opening, which was 

. shown, to ^he curious: fifty years after the happy even,t. 
His family, seipg the very disordered state of his 
mind, is desirous of his being confined and put under 
a course of regimen and medicine. He extricates him- 
self from his family as. easily as he did from the deyil, 
and escapes without knowing where to go. He meets 
with a Moor, and disputes with him about the imma- 
culate conception. The Moor, who takes him exactly 
for what he is, quits him as speedily as possible. The 
Biscay an hesitates whether he shall kill the Moor or 
pray to God for his conversion ; he leaves the deci^i^n 
to nis horse, and the animal, rather wiser than its 
master, took the road leadii;ig to the stable. 

Our hero, after this adventure, undertakes a pilgrim- 
age to Bethlehem, begging his bread on the way : his 
madness increases as he proceeds ; the dominicaiis 
take pity. on him at Manrosa,. and keep him in th^ir 
establishment for some days, and then dismiss him 
uncuced. 

He embarks at Barcelona, and goes, to Venice; he 
returns to Barcelona, still travelling as a mendicant, 
always experiencing trances and extacies, and ..fre- 
quently visited by the Ho\y Virgin and Jesus ChrisL 
At length, he was given tO; understand that, in or- 
der to go to the holy lar^d with any fair view of convert- 
ing the Turks, the Christians of the. Greek church,; the 
Armenians, and the Jews, it. was necessary to begin 
with a Kttle study of theology. O.ur hero desires 510- 
thing better ; but, to^beovp^o . a theologian, it was<i;e- 

.quisite to know iomethipg of grammar and a little 
Latin ; .this gt^tes hinv no emhi^fca^m^t if hatever : . he 

E>es to ;«oUege at the^e^of thirty;;tl^]:eQ;'^h^ is t))pre 
ughed^^ty and Jearps nothing. 
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He was almost broken-liearted at the idea of not 
being able to go and convert the infidels. The devil, 
for this once, took pity on him. He appeared to him, 
and swore to him, on the faith of a christian, that, if he 
would deliver himself over to him, he would make him 
the most learned and able man in the church of God. 
Ignatius, however, was not to be cajoled to place him- 
self under the discipline of such a master ; he went 
back to his class; he occasionally experienced the 
rod, but his learning made no progress. 

Expelled from the college of Barcelona, persecuted 
by the devil, who punished him for refusing to submit 
to his instructions, and abandoned by the Virgin Mary, 
who took no pains about assisting her devoted knight, 
he, nevertheless, does not give way to despair. He 
joins the pilgrims of St. James in their wanderings over 
the country. He preaches in the streets and public 
places, from city to city, and is shut up in the dun- 
geons of the inquisition. Delivered from the inqui- 
sition, he is put in prison at Alcala. He escapes 
thence to Salamanca, and is there again imprisoned. 
At length, perceiving that he is no prophet in his 
own country, he forms a resolution to go to Paris. 
He travels thither on foot, driving before him an ass 
which carried his baggage, money, and manuscripts. 
Don Quixote had a horse and an esquire, but Ig- 
natius was not provided with either. 

He experiences at Paris the same insults and in- , 
juries as he had endured in Spam. He is absolutely 
flogged, in all the regular form and ceremony of scho- 
lastic discipline, at the college of St. Barbe. His 
vocation, at length, calls him to Rome. 

How could it possibly come to pass, that a man of 
such extravagant character and manners, should at 
length obtain consideration at the court of Rome, 
gain over a number of disciples, and become the 
rounder of a powerful order, among whom are to 
be found men of unquestionable worth and learning? 
The reason is, that he was opinionated, obstinate, and 
enthusiastic ; and found enthusiasts like himself, with 
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yfh<m be fwgaciated. These, haying ra^er a greater 
sl^axe of reas9u Aaa hin^elf, were instr^lme^tal in soQie^ 
;Hrhat xe^tQiiiag and re-establisbing his own; he becan^e 
more prud^t and i:egular towards the close of his life, 
and ocQasiooally even displayed in his conduct proofs of 
fthrbty. 

Perbf^ps Mabopiet, in bis first conversations witfi 
the azigel Gabriel, began bis career with being ^ 
mich, deranged as Ignatius; and perhaps Ignatius, in 
Mahomet's circumstances, wo.uld have performed as 
great achievements as the prophet; for he was equally 
ignorant and quite as visionary and intrepid. 

It is a common observation, that such cases occur 
only once: however, it is not long since an IJngUsh 
rustic, ;Daore ignorant than the Spaniard Ignatius, 
formed the society of people called " Quakers ;*' a so- 
ciety far superior to that of Ignatius. Count Zinzen- 
dprf has, in our own time, formed the sect of Mora- 
vians; ^nd the convulsionaries of Paris, were very 
nearly upon the point pf effecting a revolution. They 
were quite mad enough, but they were not sufficientJy 
^persevering and obstinate.* 

IGNORANCE. 

SECTION I. 

There are msiny kinds of ignorance; but the 
worst of all is that of critics, who, it is well known, 
are doubly bound to possess information and judg- 
ment, as persons who undertake to affirm and to cen- 
sure, ^heh they pronounce erroneously, tbereforf, 
they are doubly culpable. 

A man, for exan^pje, composes two large volumes 
^Vpon a fewp^es pf a valuable book which he has not 
understood,* .^nd in the fir^t place e:^amines ' the fol- 
lowing wQid&:^— 

♦ The French are the last people in Europe to effect gre^t 
mental revolutions, as the whole coarse of their history proves 
'They may stand, forward in .the ranks of a general progretiioii, 
.•butnotbiog iqore,*— T. 
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" The sea lias covered immebse tracts .... The 
deep beds of shells which ate found in Touratne ahd 
elsewhere, could have been deposited there only by 
the sea." 

True, if those beds of shells exist in fact; but the 
critic ought to be aware that the author himself dis^ 
covered, or thought he had discovered, that those 
regular beds of shells have no existence. 

He ought not to have said, — 

" The universal deluge is related by Mbses with the 
agreement of all nations^." 

1 . Because the Pentateuch was long unknown, not 
only to the other nations of the world, but to the J0W* 
themselves. 

2. Because only a single copy of the law was found 
at the bottom of an old chest in the time of king 
Josiah. 

3. Because that book was lost during the captivity. 
4'. Because it was restored by Esdras. 

5. Because it was always unknown to every other 
iiation till the time of its being transkted by the 
Seventy.. 

6. Because, even after the translation ascribed to the 
Seventy, we have not a single author among the gentiles 
who quotes a single passage from this book, down to 
the time of Longinus, who lived under the emperot 
Aurdian. 

7. Because no other nation ever admitted a universal 
deluge before Ovid's Metamorphoses; and even Ovid 
himself does not make his deluge extend beyond the 
Mediterranean. 

8. Because St. Augustin expressly acknowledges 
that the universal deluge was unknoi;fr1i to aU an- 
fiquity. 

9. Bfecause tlie first deluge of which any notice is 

■ ' ■ ■■ ' ■■ - ' • ..I ' - . , ' I ill ■ • i<ii 

* The abb6 Prtin^ofs, the author of a book absohit^y unknown, 

ijganAsi those who, at vefttry-meetilhgt, a^ c&Uefd tfthoh^St dei«l8i 

wlawaUitt, &c« 

This work is entitled <* Thoughts on the Religion of our Lord 

Jesus Christ." 
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taken by the gentiles, is that mentioned by Berosii3> 
and which he fixes at about four thousand four hundred 
years before our vulgar era; which deluge did not ex- 
tend beyond the Euxine sea. 

10. Finally, because no monument of a universal 
deluge remains in any nation of the world. 

In addition to all these reasons, it must be observed, 
that the critic did not even understand the simple state ' 
of the question. The only inquiry is, whether we 
have any natural proofs that the sea has successively 
abandoned many tracts of territory? and upon this 
diain and mere matter of fact subject, M. abbe 
Fran9ois has taken occasion to abuse men whom he 
certainly neither knows nor understands* It is far 
better to be silent, than merely to increase the quantity 
of bad books. 

The same critic, in order to prop up old ideas now 
almost universally despised and derided, and which 
have not the slightest relation to Moses, thinks proper 
to say, — 

'< That Berosus perfectly agrees with Moses in the 
number of generations before the deluge."* 

Be it known to you, my dear reader, that this same 
Berosus is the writer who informs us that the fish Cannes 
came out of the river Euphrates every day, to go and 
preach to the Chaldeans ; and that the same fish wrote 
with one of its bones a capital book about the origin 
of thines. Such is the writer whom the ingenious abb6 
brings forward as a voucher for Moses. 

" Is it not evident," he says, " that a great number of 
European families, transplanted to the coasts of Africa^ 
haVe become, without any mixture of African blood, as 
black as any of the natives of the country ?"t 

It is just the contrary of this, M. Tabb^, that k 
evident You are i^orant that the *^ reticulum muc^ 
sum *' of the ne^oes is black, although I have mentioned 
the fact times innumerable. Were you to have ever so 
large a number of children bom to you in Guinea, of a 

■ ■ ■ I I I ■ -1 1 l iiii M il 

• Page 6. t Page 5. 
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farop^n wife, they waaW not one of them have that 
hbek imctuQus skin, those dark and thick lips, those 
sound eyes, or that wooMy hairv which form thie specific 
difierences of the negro race* In the same manner, 
wei^e youf faonily establ^hed in America; they would 
have beards, while a native American will have nonew 
Now extricate yourself from the difficulty, with Adam 
and Eve only, if you can. 

" Who was this * Melchom,' you ask, who had taken 
possession* of the country of G6d ? A pleasant sort of 
god, certainly, whom the God of Jeremiah would carry 
off to be dragged into captivity."* 

Ah, ah! M. Tabb^y you are quite smart and lively. 
You asky who is this Melchom ? I will immediately in- 
form* youv Mel^ or Melkom signified the Lord, as did 
Adoni or Adonai, Baal or Bd, Adad or Shadai, Eloi or 
Bloa. Almost all the nations of Syria gave such names 
to their gbds ; each had its lord, its ptotector, its god. 
Even the name of Jehovah was a Phenician and proper 
name; this we learn from Sanchoniathon, who was 
eertainly anterior to Moses; and also from Dio- 
donis: 

We well know that God is equally the God, the ab- 
solute master, of Egyptians and Jews, of all men and 
all wofkts ; but it is not in this light that h6 is repre- 
sented^ when Moses appears before Pharaohs Hh never 
speaks to that monarch but in the name of the God of 
the Hebrews, as an ambassador delivers the orders of 
the' king htft master. He speaks so little in the nani6 
of 'Hie Master of all Nature, that Pharaoh replies to 
him, " I do not know him.*' Moses performs pro^ 
digtes in' the nmne of this God ; but the magicians of 
PliSMK>b peitforiKi precisely the same prodigies in the 
name of their own. Hitherto both sides are equals 
tktf'- CWte^t i», y^io shall be deemed mOSt powerful, 
not who shall be deemed alone powerful. At length the 
CM df^thef Hd>reWs' dereide^ caxdes the day; he 
sMAifiMi a^poWWby^ai* th«gr^&ien but not the only 

• Page SO. 
VOL. IV. I- 
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power. Thus, speaking after the manner of iheoy 
Pharaoh's incredulity is very excusable. It is the saaie 
incredulity as Montezuma exhibited before Cortez, and 
Ataliba before the Pizarros* 

When Joshua called together the Jews, he said to 
them,* — : 

" Chuse ye this day whom ye will serve, whetiber 
the Gods which your father served, that were on the 
other side of the flood, or the gods of the Amorites in 
whose land ye dwell; but as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord." 

The people, therefore, had already given themselves 
up to other gods, and might serve whom tliey pleased.f 

When the family of Micah, in Ephraim, hire a Levi* 
tical priest to conduct the service of a strange god ; 
when the whole tribe of Dan serve the same god as 
the family of Micah ; when a grandson of Moses him- 
self becomes a hired priest of the same god — no one 
murmurs; every one has his own god, undisturbed; 
and the grandson of Moses becomes an idolater without 
any one's reviling or accusing him. At that time, there- 
fore, every one chose his own local god, his own pro- 
tector. 

The same Jews, after the death of Gideon, adore 
Baal-berith, which means precisely the same, as 
Adonai — the lord, the protector; they change their 
protector. 

Adonai, in the time of Joshua, becomes master of 
the mountains ;t but he is unable to overcome the inha- 
bitants of the valleys, because they had chariots armed 
with scythes. 

Can anything more correctly represent the idea of a 
local deity, a god who is strong in one place, but not so 
in another? 

Jeptha, the son of Gilead and a concubine, says to 
th^ Moabites,§T— 

" Wilt thpu not possess what Chemosh, thy god, 
giveth thee to possess ? So whomsoever the Lord oni: 

♦ Joshua, xxiv. 15. ± Joshua, xvii. 16. ' 

+ Judges, xvii. and xviii. ( Judges, xi. 
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God slndl tlrive out from before us, them will we 
posfless;" 

It is then perfectly proved, that the undistinguishing 
Jews, although chosen by the God of the universe, 
regarded him notwithstanding as a mere local god, 
the god of a particular territory or people, hke the god. 
of Ae Amorites, or that of the Moabites, of the moun- 
tams or of the valleys. 

It is unfortunately very evident that it was perfectly 
indifferent to the grandson of Moses whether he served 
Micah's god or his grandfather's. It is clear, and can- 
not hut be admitted, that the Jewish religion was not 
formed, that it was not uniform, till the time of Esdras; 
and we must, even then, except the Samaritans. 

You may now, probably, have some idea of the 
meaning of this lord or god Melkom. I am not a 
fevourer of his cause — the Lord deliver me from such 
folly I — but when you remark, " the god which Jeremiah 
threatened to carry into slavery must be a curious and 
pleasant sort of deity,*' I will answer you, M. rabb6> 
with this short piece of advice : " From your owi>. 
house of glass do not throw stones at those of your 
neighbours." 

They were the Jews who were, at that very time, 
carried off in slavery to Babylon. It was the good 
Jeremiah himself who was accused of being bribed by 
the court of Babylon, and of having consequently pro- 
jdiesied in its favour. It was he who was the object 
of public scorn and hatred, and who it is thought ended 
his career by being stoned to death by the Jews them- 
selves. This Jeremiah, be assured from me, was 
never before understood to be a joker. 

The God of the Jews, I again repeat, is the God of 
all nature. I expressly make this repetition that you 
may have no ground for pretending ignorance of it, and 
and that you may not accuse me before the ecclesias- 
tieal court. I still, however, assert and maintain, that 
the stvpid Jews frequently knew no other god than a 
locid one. 

" It is not natural to attribute the tides to the phases 
of the moon. They are not the high tides which 

l2 
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Qccur a]t theiull moon, th^t are ^ecibed to Ibe^hMm 
of that planet." 

Here ¥re see igndranee of a different descriptioB. 

It occasionally happens that persoi^ of a c^ttsii 
description are so much ashamed of the part tfaey 
play in the world, that they are desirous of disguising 
themselves sometimes as wits, and sopaethnes as plu^ 
losophers. 

In the first place, it i8\proper to infotm M. Fabb6, 
that nothing is more natural than to attribute an effect 
to that which is always fbllowed by this effect, if a 
particular wind is constantly followed byrain,itisn€Un- 
ral to attribute the rain to the wind. Now, over all the 
shores pf the ocean, the tides ^re always higher in liie 
moon's ' syzygies,' — -if you happen to,know the meaning- 
of the term, — than at its quarterings. The moon rises 
every day later: the tide is also every day lat^. The 
nearer the moon approaches our zenith, the greater is the 
tide ; the nearer the moon approaches its perigee, tbe 
higher the tide still rises. These experiences and variott6 
others, these invariable correspondences with the 
phases of the moon, were the foundation of the aveieDt 
and just opinion, that that body is a principal cause of 
the flux and reflux of the ocean. 

After numerous centuries appeared the great New- 
ton — Are you at all acquainted with Newton? IMd 
you ever hear, that after calculating the square of the 
progress of the moon in its orbit during the i^ace of a 
minute, and dividing that square by the dtametw of 
that orbit, he found the quotient to be ^teen feet ? 
that he thence demonstrated ^at the moon gravitates 
towards the earth three thousand six hundred tnnef 
}es$ than if she were near the earth ? that he afterwards 
demonstrated thiat its atti^^ve £oree is the cause ^ 
three-fourths o£ the elevjaikm of tke sea by the tsde, 
and that the ft>rce of the sun is the cause ef the 
i^emnining iburib ? You appear perfectly astooisbed* 
Yo« never read anytbbig like this in Uie <' Cfafistiaa 
Pedagogue." Endeavour, henceforward, both you and 
the porters of your parish, heyer to. speak about tfaih^ 
of which you have not even the slightest idea. 
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You can form no conception of the injury you do to 
religion by your ignorance, and still more by your 
leasonkigs. In order to preserve in the world the 
littie faith that remains in it, it would be the most 
judicious measure possible to restrain you, and such 
as you, from writing and publishing in behalf of it. 

I should absolutely make your astonished eyes stare 
ahnost to starting, were I to inform you, that this same 
Newton was persuaded that Samuel is the author of 
tiie Pentateuch. I do not mean to say that he demon- 
strated it in the same way as he calculated and deduced 
the power of gravitation. Learn, then, to doubt and 
to be modest. I believe in the Pentateuch, remember ; 
but I believe atso, that you have printed and published 
the most enormous absurdities. 

I could here transcribe a large volume of instances 
of your own individual ignorance and imbecility, and 
many of those of your brethren and colleagues. 1 
shall not, however, take the trouble of doing it. Let 
us go on with our questions. 

SECTION II. 

I am ignorant how I was formed, and how I was 
bom. - 1 was perfectly ignorant, for a quarter of my 
life, of the reasons of all that I saw, heard, and felt, 
and was a mere parrot, talking by rote in imitation of 
other parrots. 

When I looked about me and within me, I conceived 
that something existed from all eternity. Since there 
are beings actually existing, I concluded that there is 
some being necessary and necessarily eternal. Thus 
the first step which 1 took to extricate myself from my 
ignorcuAce, overpassed the limits of all ages — the boun- 
(K^ries of time. 

But when I was desirous of proceeding in this infi- 
nite career, I: could neither perceive a single path, nor 
clearly distinguish a single object; and from the flight 
which I took to contemplate eternity, I have fallen back 
into tiie abyss of my original ignorance. 

I have .seen what is denominated ' matter,' from the 
8taj Sinus, and the stars of the ^ milky way' as distant 
from Sinus a» that is from us, to the snialleBt atom 

1.3 
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t})fit can be perceived by the micro^cij^saod yet 
I know not what raatte«r is. 

Light, which ha^ enabled me to see all these 6xS&teak. 
and distant beings, is perfectly unknown to me; I »& 
able by the help of a pnsm to anatomize this li^kly 
and divide it into seven pencillingft of raya; but I ean^- 
not divide these pencillings theiaselves; I know not. of 
what they are coippo^ed. Light resembles matter in, 
having motion aQd impinging npon objects, but it does 
not tend towards a common centre like all other 
bodies ; on the contrary it flies off by some inyineibfe 
power from the centre, while all matter gravitates to- 
wards a centre. Light appears to be penetrable, and 
matter, is impenetrable. Is light matter, or is it not 
matter? What is it? With what numberl^s pro- 
perties can it be inye^ted ? I am completely ignc^ant. 

This substance so brilliant, so rapid, and so un« 
known, and th^ose other substances which float in the 
immensity of space — seeming to. be infinite^ are they 
eternal? I know nothing on the subject. Has a 
necessary being, sovereignly intelligent, created them 
from nothing, or has he only arranged tbem? Did he 
produce this order in time, or bel<>re time ? Alas ! what 
is this time, of which I am speaking ? I am incapable 
of defining it. God, it isf thou, alone by whom I 
can be instructed, for I am neither enlightened by the 
darkness of other men nor by my own. 

Mice apd moles h$ive their resemblances of struc- 
ture, in certain respects, to the human frame. What 
difference can it mafce to the Supreme Being whether 
animals lil^e ourselves, or such as mice exist, upon tMfr 
globe revolving in space, wjtb innumerable globes 
around it ? 

Why hav^ we being ? Why are there any betn^ ? 

What is sensaxkwij How have I received Ut 
What connection is there between th& air whioh^ 
vibrates on my ear and ^ the sensation ot mmnif be- 
tween this body and the seasation pC cokn^rs? I ttm 
perfectly ignorant, and shallever remain ignorant. 

What is thought? Where does it residle? Howls 
it formed ? Wiw gives me thoughts during my slesp ? 
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bnthk Tirlue <yf my will that I think I No, for i^Moerf^ 
firing sle^^ and often when I am awake, I have ideas^ 
ftgainit, or at least inthoui^ my will. These ideas, long 
forgotten, long put away, and banidhed in the lumber 
room of my iS^, itsue from it without any effort or 
YoUtton of mine, and suddenly present themselves to 
my memory, which had, perhaps previously made va* 
rious vain attempts to recal them. 

External objects have not the power of forming ideas 
in me, for nothing can communicate what it does not 
possess; I am well assured that they are not given me 
by myself, for they are produced without my orders. 
Who then produces them in me ? Whence do they 
come? Whither do tliey go? Fugitive phantoms! 
What invisiUe hand produces and disperses you ? 

Why, of all tlie various tribes of animals, has man 
alone the mad ambition of domineering over his 
fellows? 

Wliy and how could it happen, that out of se thou- 
sand millions of men, more than nine hundred and 
ninety-nine have been sacrificed to this mad ambition ? 

How is- it that reason is a gift so precious that we 
would none of us lose it for all the pomp or wealth of 
the world, and yet at the same time that it has merely 
served to render us, in almost all cases, the most mise- 
rable of beings ? 

Whence comes it, that with a passionate attachment 
to truth, we are always yielding to the most palpable 
impostures? 

Why do the vast tribes of India, deceived and en- 
slaved by the bonzes, trampled upon by the descen- 
daEit>of a Tartar, bowed down by labour, groaning in 
misery, assailed by diseases, and a mark for all the- 
seourges and plagues of life, still fondly cling to that 
life? 

Whence -e^mes evil^^ and why cloes it exist? 

Q dtofl^ of a day! O companions in infinite little* 
aess, born. Iflte m^ to suffer everything, and be igno- 
rant of everythbgl^are there in reality any among^ 
you ^o completely mad as to imagine you know all this, 
^r that you can solve all these difficulties? Certainly 
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there can be none. No ; in the bottom of your hea^t 
you feel your own nothingness, as completely as I do 
justice to mine. But you are nevertheless arrogant- 
and conceited enough to be eager for our embracing 
your, vain systems ; and not having the power to 
tyrannise over our bodies, you aim at becoming the ' 
tycants of our souls. 

IMAGINATION. 

SECTION I. 

Imagination is the power which every being, en- 
dowed with perception and reason, is conscious he pos- 
sesses of representing to himself sensible objects. • 
This faculty is dependent upon memory. We see 
men, animals, gardens, which perceptions are intro- 
duced by the senses ; the memory retains them, and the 
imagination compounds them. On this account the 
ancient Greeks called the muses, '' the daughters of 
memory." 

It is of great importance to observe, that these fa- 
culties of receiving ideas, retaining them, and com- 
pounding them, are among the many things of which • 
we can give no explanation. These invisible springs 
of our being are of nature's workmanship, a;id not of 
our own. 

Perhaps this gift of God, imagmation, is the sole 
instrument with which we compound ideas, even those 
which are most abstract and metaphysical. 

You pronounce the word * triangle ;' but you merely 
utter a sound, if you do not represent to yourself the 
image of some particular triangle. You certainly have 
no idea of a triangle but in consequence ti' having 
seen triangles, if you have the gift of sight, or of hav- 
ing felt them, if you are blind. You cannot think of: 
a triangle in general, unless your imagination figures 
to itself, at least in a confused way, some particular 
triangle. You calculate ; but it is necessary that you 
should represent to yourself units added to each other, ; 
or your mind will be totally insensible to the operation 
of your hand. 
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Toa vtler ihe abstract terms — gteatness^ troth, Jde* 
tice, finite, infinite; bat is the term ^ greatness/ "^us 
uttered, anything more or less, than a mere sound; 
from ^e action of your tongue, producing vibrations in 
the air, unless you hare the image of some greatness 
in your mind ? What meaning is there in the words 
'truth' and * falsehood,' if you have not perceived, bt 
means of your lienses, that some parttcular thing wluch 
you were told existed, did exist in fact; and that ano- 
ther of which you were told the same, did not exist ? 
And, is it not from this experience, that you frame the 
general idea of truth and falsehood ? And, when asked 
what you mean by these words, can you help figuring 
to yourself some sensible image, occasioning you to 
recollect, that you have sometimes been told, as a fec?t, 
what really and truly happened, and very often v^hat. 
was not so? 

Have you any other notion of just and unjust, than 
what is derived from particular actions, which appeared 
to you respectively of these descriptions? You began 
in your childhood by learning to read under some 
master : you endeavoured to spell well, but you really 
spelt ill : your master chastised you : this appeared to 
you very unjust. You have observed a laJ)ourer re- 
fused his wages, and innumerable instances of the like 
nature. Is the abstract idea of just and unjust any 
ihing more than fkcts of this character confusedly 
mixed up in your imagination? 

Is ^ finite' anything else in your conception than 
the image of some limited quantity or extent? Is ^ in-* 
finite' anytiiing but the image of the same extent or 
quantity enlarged indefinitely? Do not all these 
op^ations take place in your mind just in the same 
manner as you read a book ? You read circumstances 
and events^ record^ in it, and never think at the time 
of the alphali^tical characters, without wlkich however 
you would hfltve no notion of these events and ctreum- 
stwfkces. Attend to this point for a single moment, doti 
then you will distinctly perceive the essential impor- 
tance of those characters over which your eye pre- 
viously ^ded without thinking of them. In the 
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same manner all your reasonings, M your aceuttula- 
tions of knowledge, are founded on images traced in 
your brain., You have, in general, no distinct percep- 
tion or recollection of them ; but give the case only ai 
moment's attention, and you will then clearly disoemv 
that these images are the foundation of all the no^ns 
you possess. It may be worth the reader's while to dwell 
a little upon this idea, to extend it, and to rectify it. 

The celebrated Addison, in the eleven essays upon 
the. imagination with which he has enriched the volumes 
of. the Spectator, begins with observing, that "the 
(^nse of sight is. the only one which furni^es the ima^- 
gination with ideas." Yet certainly it must be allowed, 
that the other senses contribute some share. A man 
jborn blind still hears, in his imagination, the harmony 
^vfhich no longer vibrates upon his ear; he still continues 
listening as in a trance or dream ; the objects which 
)iav^ resisted or yielded to his hands produce a similar 
effect in his head or mind. It is true that the sense <^ 
sight alone supplies images ; and as it is a kind of 
touching or feeling which extends even to the distance 
of the stars, its immense diffusion enriches the imagi- 
nation more than all the other senses put together. 

There are two descriptions of imagination; one 
consists in retaining a simple impression of objects; 
the other arranges the images received, and combines 
them in endless diversity. The first has been called 
passive imagination, and the second active. The passive 
i^^arcely advances beyond memory and is common to 
man and to animals. From this power or faculty it 
arises, that the sportsman and his dog both follow 
the hunted game in their dreams, that they both hear 
the sound of the horn, and the one shouts and the other 
barks in their sleep. Both men and brutes do soroe^ 
thing more than recollect on these occasions, for 
direams are never faithful and accurate images. This 
species of imagination compounds objects, but it is m&t 
the understanding which acts in it; it is the memory 
labouring under errpr. 

This passive imagination certainly requires no^ assist 
ance from volition, whether we are asleep ov awdMi 
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itpaintS) iadependently of ourselves, what our eyeshave^ 
9eeiiy it hears what our ears have heard, and touches 
w)mt we have touched ; it adds to it or takes from it. 
)t i& an ioternal sense, acting necessarily, and accord- 
if^lj there is nothing more common, in speaking of any 
particular individual, than to say, ''he has no command 
over his imagination." 

In this respect we cannot but see, and be astonished 
at, the slight share of power we really possess. Whence 
comes it, that occasionally in dreams we compose the 
most coherent and eloquent discourses, and verses far 
superior to what we should write on the same subject 
if perfectly awake?— 'that we even solve complicated 
problems in mathematics? Here certainly there are very 
eombined and complex ideas in no degree dependent oil 
ourselves. But if it is incontestible that coherent ideas ^ 
are formed within us independently of our will in sleep, 
who can safely assert that they are not produced in the 
same manner when we are awake? Is there a man liv- 
ing who foresees the idea which he will form in his mind 
the ensuing minute ? Does it not seem as if ideas were 
given to us as much as the motions of our fibres; and 
had father Malebranche merely maintained the prin- 
ciple, that all ideas are given by God, could any one 
have successfully opposed him? 

This passive faculty, independent of reflection, is 
the source of our passions and our errors ; far from* 
being dependent on the will, the will is determined by 
it It urges us towards the objects which it paints before 
us> or diverts us from them, just according to the nature 
o| the exhibition thus made of them by it. The image 
of a danger inspires fear; that of a benefit excites 
dkfnr^. It is this faculty alone which produces the 
ealhusiasm of glory, of party, of fanaticism ; it is this 
which produces so many mental alienations and disor- 
derSy maiking weak brains, when powerfully impressed^ 
QOAceive.that their bodies are metamorphosed into' 
weious. animals, that diey are possessed by demons,> 
that they are under the in&mal dominion of witchcraft,' 
aad that tbey are in reality going to unite with sorce-* 
ceMiia /tfae/Vfwrship of the aevil, because they have been 
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tdd that they were going to do BO. This speet^of isiimh . 
iaiagiiiatioD> which generaUy is the lot of igaorttAtpeiqpfe^ 
has been the ipstrumeat which the ima|piti8tiQA d smke 
men has employed to acquire and retain power. It is, 
moreover, this passive imagination of brains easily 
excited and agitated, which sometimes produces on the 
bodies of children evident marks of the impression 
received by the mother ; examples of this kind are in- 
deed innumerable, and the writer of this article has 
seen some so striking^ that, were he to deny thCTt, he 
must contradict his own ocular demonstration. This 
effect of im^nation is incapable of being explained; b«t 
every other operation of nature is equally so ; we have 
no clearer idea how we have perceptions, how we retain 
them, or how we combine them. There is an infinity 
y between us and the springs or first principles of oar 
nature. 

Active imagination is that which joins combination 
and reflection to memory. It brings near to us many 
objects at a distance ; it separates those mixed together, 
compounds them, and changes them ; it seems to create, 
while in fact it merely arranges: for it has not been 
given to man to make ideas — ^he is only able to modify 
ihevu - 

This active imagination then is in reality a faculty 
as independent of ourselves as passive imagination; 
and one proof of its not depending upon ourselvee is, 
tiiat if we propose to a hundred persons, equally igno* 
rant, to imagine a certain new machine, ninety-nine of 
them will form no imagination at all about it, notwith* 
standing all their end^vours. If the hundredth ima-* 
gines something, is it not clear that it is a particnlar 
gift or talent which he has received? It is this gift 
which is called^ genius;' it isin this that we recogi^se 
something, inspired and divine. 

Thia gift of nature is an imaguiatiOB inventive in 
ihe arts — in the disposition of a picture, in the Mimtbme 
of a^poem. It cannot exist without nienMiry,cfafi:^ it 
uses memory as an instruaient with wkieh it prodvoetf 
aU its performances* 

la. consequencte.of having jeendMit aslai)|ps'jtOB0 
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mUch tbe faaofd of a man could not move, might bt 
moved by meant of a dtaff, aolvre imagination invented 
ieverty and afterwards coanKnmdmovmg forces, wbick 
«ns no other, tintn dis^isaci levers. It is necessary to 
igmre in the mind the 'machines with their vanou* 
<lfeetB ud processes, in order to the aotnal production 
nf&em. 

It is not this description of imagination that is 
called by the vnlgar the enemy of judgment. On the 
contrary, it can only act in union with profound judg- 
ment; it incessantly combines its pictures, corrects 
Its errors, and raises all its edifices according to ealcula- 
tbn and upon a plsm. 'Diere is an astonishing imagi- 
midon in practical mathematics ; and Archimedes had 
at kast as much imagination as Homer. It is by this 
pfwer that a poet creates his personages, appropriates 
to them characters and manners, invents his fable, pre- 
sents die exposition of it, cmistructs its complexity, and 
fMpares its development: a labour, M this, requiring 
ludgment the most profound and the most delicately 
discriminative. 

A very high degree of art is necessary in all these 
iiOAginative inventions, and even in romances. Those 
irhich are deficient in this quality are neglected and 
despised by all minds of natural good taste. An in- 
variably sound judgment pervades all the fables of 
£sop. They will never cease to be the delight of 
<&ankii»l. There is more imagination in the Fairy 
Tales ; but these fantastic imaginations, destitute of 
order and good sense, can never be in high esteem; 
ftejr aire read childishly, and must be condemned by 
teaiN^n. 

- The second part Of active imagination is that of de- 
isul, aild it is tins to which the world distinguishingly 
apples the term. It is this which constitutes the charm of 
'conversation, for it is constantly pesenting to the mind 
what mankind are most fond of, — ^new objects, ft 
pttints in vivid colours what men of cold and reserved 
'teblpenlment hardly skfetch; it employs the most strik- 
ing circurtistarlceB ; it cites the ifao^t appropriate ex- 
maples; and #hen this talent dbplays itself in unioh 
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with the modesty and simplicity which become ,kikA 
adorn all talents, it conciliates to itself an ea^^nse 
oviBr society. Man is so completely a machine^ that 
wine sometimes produces this imagination, as intoxica^ 
tion destroys it. This is a topic to excite at once 
humiliation ahd wonder. How can it happen that a 
small quantity of a certain liquor, which would prevent 
a man froni effecting an important calculation, shall 
at the same time bestow on him the most brilliant 
ideas? 

It is in poetry particularly that this imagination of 
detail and expression ought to prevail. It is always; 
agreeable, but there it is necessary. In Homer, Vir^ 
and Horace, almost all is imagery, without evew 11>e 
reader's perceiving it. Tragedy requires fewer images, 
fewer picturesque expressions and sublime metaphors 
and allegories, than the epic poem and the ode; but 
the greater part of these beauties, under discreet and 
able management, produce an admirable effect in tra- 
gedy; they should never, however, be forced, stiltish, 
or gigantic. 

Active imagination, which constitutes men poets, 
confers on them enthusiasm, — according to the true 
meaning of the Greek word, that internal emotion 
which in reality agitates the mind and transforms the 
author into the personage whom he introduces as the 
speaker ; for such is the true enthusiasm, which con- 
sists in emotion and in imagery. An author under 
this influence says precisely what would be said by 
the character h^ is exhibiting. 

Less imagination is admissible in eloquence thaa 
in poetry. The reason is obvious; — ordinary discoiirse 
should be less remote from common ideas. The ora- 
tor speaks the language of all : the foundation of the 
poet's performance is fiction. Accordingly, imagination 
IS die essence of his art: to the orator it is only an 
accessary. 

Particular traits or touches of imagination have, 
it is observed, added great beauties to paintings Tbat 
artifice especiall^r is often cited, by which ue arti^ 
covers with a veil the head of Agamemnon at thi^,g%- 
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crffice of Iptiigenia; an expedient, nevertheless, farlesi 
beaattfut than if the painter had possessed the secret 
of exhibiting in the countenance of Agamemnon the 
ocmfiict between the grief of a father, the majesty of a 
wofiai<di, and the resignation of a good man to the 
will of heaven ; as Rubens had the skill to paint in 
the looks and attitude of Mary of Medicis the pain of 
ohildlnrth, the joy of being delivered of a son, and thef 
fiiaternal affection with which she looks upon her 
child. 

In general, the imaginations of painters when they are 
merely ingenious, contribute more to exhibit the learn- 
ing in the artist than to increase the beauties of the art* 
All the allegorical compositions in the world are not worth 
the masterly execution and fine finish which constitute 
ihe true value of paintings. 

' In all the arts, the most beautiful imagination is always 
the most natural. The false is that which brings together 
Objects incompatible; the extravagant paints object 
wfich have no analogy, allegory^ or resemblance. A 
strong ims^nation explores everything to the bottom ; 
n weak one skims over the surface ; the placid one 
reposes in agreeable pictures; the ardent one piles- 
images upon images. The judicious or sage imagination 
h that which employs with discrimination all these 
<iifferent characters, but which rarely admits the extra- 
vagant and always rejects the false. 
• If memory nourished and exercised be the source of 
^imagination, that same faculty of memory, when 
overcharged, becomes the extinction of it. Accord- 
ingly, the man whose head is full of names and dates 
does not possess that storehouse of materials from 
irlnch he can derive compound images. Mfen occu- 
pied in calculation, or with intricate matter^ of busi- 
ness, have generally a very barreti imagination. 
'^ When imagination is remarkably stirring and ardent, 
it may easily degenerate into madness; but it has been 
observed, that Siis morbid affection of the organs of 
the bredn more frequently attaches to those passive 
imaginations which are limited to receiving strong im- 
j^sd^stons of objects, than to those fervent and active 
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MCB which cdleci 4ind aomkme ideal.: ibr ^s «ofem 
i0iagination,alw%y« requires theajKociftlioE<»ljiHlpaml» 
the oUier ia ladep^deat of it 

U is not pefhape usdeds to «4d to ibis eaiayy thai 
by the words peroeptioB, memory^ ma^mtioB^ sad 
judfaient, we do not mean disdfict and sepamte •fgaii% 
one of which Imis ihe gift of pecceimg* anotiber of 
recollecting, the tiurd ^ iini^itiii>g« ^wi the bst cf 
judging. Men are more i»dined tha«i some are wmmm 
to consider these as completely distinct and sepacali 
fistculties. It 18 howev^ oae itnd Uie «ame 4>eiog tfiat 
performs all these opefations^ which we koofw only by 
their effects, without being able to know anything c^ 
&at being itself. 

SECTION II. 

Brutes possess imagination ae well «s onnelvet; 
your dog, for example, hunts in his dreams, 

'^ Objects are painted in the fancy," st^s Descartes^ 
as others have also said. Certainly they affe^ but 
what is the fancy, and how are objects paiAted in it? 
Is it with <' the subtle matter r How caa I teU? w 
the appropriate anawer -to all qiaestions thus afi^^qling 
the first principles of teunaa organiaajbiaB. 

Nothing enters the understai^ing without an unaga 
It was necessary, in order to our obtaining the cenfuaod 
idea we possess of infimte space, that we sbouHL have 
an idea of a space of a few ieet. It is Becessary, 
in order to ouf havii^g the idea of God, that the imaftB 
of s^nething mo«e j^werful diaB<Hirad;res^hoiri4 baM 
long dwelt upon ow minds. 

We do not create a single idea or image. I defy 
you to aceate ooe^ <^noeto did aot make Ast o Mia 
travel to the moon tiU Vmg after he iiad heaia <ef 
the moon, of &L Mm, and of the PaladiMk 

We maJce no iaaages ; we only collect And^)oiiibine 
them. The extvavagaAci^ of 4he Thousand and Que 
Nights and die Fairy T^s are meiely oombi«Atioiia» 

He who comprises most iaiciges ia the alovAeasa «f 
lips memory^ is the person who poseesaes m#iit mmg^^ 
«ati(Mi. 
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The difficulty is in not bringing together these 
images in profusion, without any selection. You might 
employ a whole day in representing, without any toil- 
some effort, and almost without any attention, a fine 
old man with a long beard, clothed in ample drapery, 
and borne in the midst of a cloud resting on chubby 
children with beautiful wings attached to their shoul- 
ders^ or upon an eagle of immense size and grandeur ; 
all the gods and animals surrounding him; golden 
tripods running to arrive at his council; wheels re- 
volving by their own self-motion, advancing as they 
revolve; having four foces covered with eyes, ears, 
tongues, and noses; and between these tripods and 
wheels an immense multitude of dead resuscitated by 
the crash of thunder ; the celestial spheres dancing 
and joining in harmonious concert, &c. &c. The lu- 
natic asylum abounds in such imaginations. 

We may, on the subject of imagination, distinguish, — • 
1. The imagination which disposes the events of a poem, 
romance, tragedy, or comedy, and which attaches the 
characters and passions to the different personages. 
This requires the profoundest judgment and the most, 
exquisite knowledge of the human heart ; talents abso- 
lutely indispensible; but with which, however, nothing 
has yet been done but merely laying the foundation of 
the edifice. 

2. The imagination which gives to all these person- 
ages the eloquence or diction appropriate tb their rank, 
suitable to their situation. Here is the great art and 
difficulty; but even after doing this they have not done 
enough. 

3. The imagination in the expression, by which every 
urord p»nts an image iti the mind without astonishing 
or overwhelming it ; as in Virgil : — 

• . . . Remigium alarum. 

JSneid, vi. 19. 

Morenici^ abjungent frateraa morte juvencum. 

Georgip8,iii. 517. 

. • ., • Veloruni pandimus alas. 

JEaeid, iii. 520. 

M 3 
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. Pendent circum ofoiria ludi. 

Georg. it. 5^. 

IimneHQle jecar hmd«o« imnclaqiie p«inif 
Yiseenu iEoeid, vi. 59«, W^. 

Et ealigantem nigra formidine luornn. 

Geoi^* iv. 466* 

Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina somnns. 

Georg. iv. 496;. 

Virgil b full of these picturesque €iq>ressions, with 
which he eurlched the Latin language, and wiiich ace 
so difficult to be translated into our European jargons, — 
the crooked and lame offspring of a well-formed and 
majestic sire, but which however have some merit of 
their own, and have done some tolerably good things 
hi their way. 

There is an astonishing imagination, even iu the 
science of mathematics. An inventor must begin with 
painting correctly in his mind the figure, the machine 
invented by him, and its properties or efiects. We 
repeat there was £ar more imagination in the head of 
Archimedes than in that of Homer. 

As the imagination of a great mathematician must 
possess extreme precision, so must that of a great poet 
be exceedingly correct and chaste. He must never 
present images that are incompatible with each other, 
incoherent, highly exaggeratea, or unsuitable to the 
nature of the su^ect 

The great fauk of some writers who have appeared 
unce the age of Louis XIV. is, atten^ting a constant 
display of imagination, and fatiguing the reader by 
tbe.profuse abundance of far-fetched image&and double 
rhymes, one half of which m%y be pronounced abso^ 
lutely useless. It is this which has at length brought 
into neglect and obscurity a number of small poems, 
such as Ver Vert, The Cmartreuse, and T^e Shades, 
which at one period possessed considerable celebrity. 
Mere seitiidittg«Dpei^ity SMnfodsa^UiTioii. 

Omne super vacuum pleno de pectore manat. 

HoKACK, Art of Poetry, 837. 
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The active aad the pi^swe iiaafiaA^a h$re teen 
distinguished in the Encyclopedia^ Th» actiire is SbaA 
of whKih we have treated. It i» the talent of foiming 
new pictures out of all those contained in our memorj* 

The passive is scarcely anything beyond memory 
itself, even in a brain under strong emotion. A man of 
an active and fervent imagination, a preacher of the 
League in France, or a pmritan in fingland, haraikguet 
the populace with a voice of thunder, with an eye 
of £re, and the gesture of a demoimc, and represents 
Jesus Christ as demanding justice of the Eternal 
Father for the new wounds he has received from the 
royalists, for the nails which have been driven for 
the second time through his feet and hands by these 
impious miscreants. Avenge, O God the Fathec, 
avenge the blood of God the Son ; march under the 
banner of the Holy Spirit; it was formerly a dove, but 
is now an ei^le bearing thimder 1 The passive ima^ 
nations, roused and stimulated by these images, by the 
Yoice, by the action of those sanguinary empirics, urge 
the maddening hearers to rush with fury from the 
chapel or meeting-house, to kUl their opponents and 
get themselves hanged. 

Persons of passive imaginations, for the sake of 
high and violent excitement, go sometimes to the ser- 
mon and sometimes to the play; sometimes to the place 
of execution; and sometimes even to what they sup- 
pose to be the midnight and appalling meetings of 
piesumed sorcerers. 

IMPIOUS. 

Who is the impious man ? It is he who exhibits the 
Being of Beings, the great Former of the world, the 
Eternal Intelligence by whom all nature is governed, 
with a long white beard, and having hands and feel. 
He however is pardonable for his jimpiety; a weak 
and ^norant creature, the s^lM^ or conduct of whom 
we ought not to allow to provoke or to vex us. 

If he should even paint that great and ii^compreheik- 
sible Being as carried on a cloud, wUch can carry no- 
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thing ; if he is so stupid as to 'place God in a mist, in 
rain, or on a mountain, and to surround him with little 
round, chubby, painted faces, accompanied by two 
wings, — I can smile, and pardon him with all my 
heart. 

The impious man, who ascribes to the Being of 
Beings absurd predictions and absolute iniquities, would 
certainly provoke me,. if that great B^ing had not be- 
stowed upon me the gift of reason to control my anger, 
•This senseless fanatic repeats to me once more what 
thousands of others have said before him, that it is not 
our province to decide what is reasonable and just in 
the great Being; that his reason is not like our reason, 
nor his justice like our justice. What then my rather 
.too. absurd and zealous friend, would you really wish 
me to judge of justice and reason by any other notions 
-than I have of them myself? Would you have me 
walk otherwise than with my feet, or speak otherwise 
than with my mouth ? 

The impious man, who supposes the great Being to 
be jealous, proud, malignant, and vindictive, is more 
dangerous. I would not sleep under the same roof 
with such a man. 

But how will you treat the impious man, the darings 
blasphemer, who says to you — See only with my eyes ; 
do not think yourself; I proclaim to you a tyrant God, 
who ordained me to be your tyrant; I am his well- 
beloved; he will torment to all eternity millions of his 
creatures, whom he detests, for the sake of gratifying 
me ; I will be your master in this world, and will laugh 
at your torments in the next? 

Do you not feel a very strong inclination to beat 
this cruel blasphemer ? and, even if you hnppen to be 
bom with a meek and forgiving spirit, would you not fly 
.with the utmost speed to the west, when this barba- 
rian utters his atrocious reveries in the east ? 

With respect to another and very different class of 
the impious, — those who, while washing their elbows, 
neglect to turn their faces towards Aleppo and Erivan^ 
or who do not kneel down in the dirt on seeing a pro- 
cession of capuchin friars at Perpignan, they are cer- 
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maif cidpaUe; but I h^sdly Ifaiiik thqr <Might to be 
IMPOST. 

SECTION I. 

So many philosophical worics liare been written on 
the nature of impost, that we need, say very little about 
it here. It is true, that nothing is less philosophical 
than tiiis suhject ; but it may enter into moral philoso- 
phy by representing to a superintendant of finances or 
to a TuHcish Teftardar, that it accords not with univearsd 
morals to take his neighbour's money; and that aR 
receivers and custom-house officers and collectors of 
taxes are cursed hi the gospel. 

Cursed as they are, it must however be agreec^ 
^lat it is impossible for a sotietf to subsist unless 
each member pays something towards the expense of 
it ; whI as, since every one ought to pay, it is neces^ry 
to have a receiver, we do not see why this receiver 
is to l>e cursed and regarded as an idolater. Tbere is 
certainly no idolatry in receiving money of guests to 
pay for their supper. 

In republics, and states which with the name of 
iangdoms are really republics, every inci^dual is 
taxed according to his means and the wants of society. 

In despotic kingdoms — ^or to speaktnore^olitely — in 
monardncal states, it is not quite the same — the nation 
is taxed without consulting it. An agriculturist who 
lias twelve hundred livres of revenue, is quije astonidied 
when four hundred are demanded of him. There are 
several who are even obliged to pay more lAian half 
of what they receive.* 

, * Lei ua omifew, that if tliere.are mmbb tepofbliot which pretea4i 
to ooDsult the nation, there is perhaps not a tiu^le one in which 
it really is consulted. 

Liet US iavow, that in fitigland, thou|^ exempted ftx>fn aN pei^ 
•Oftal impost, there is as much disproporlkm in the fBtxt% partidi 
—aetions, «i»d fitse ekarf^, «8 in aoy monarchy. Hoatly > let us 
avow, thatiitis very possible for the legislative body-in a vepabKo 
to be interested in maintaining a bad system of taxation, witilsta 
iik>narch can have no interest in it. Th us, the people of a republic 
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e ' The cultivator demaads why the half of his fortune 
is taken from him to pay soldiers, when the hundredth 
part would suffice. He is answered thiit, besides the 
soldiers, he must pay for luxury and the arts ; that no- 
thing is lost; and that in Persia towns and villages are 
assigned to the queen to pay for her girdles, slippers, 
and pins. 

He replies, that he knows nothing of the history of 
Persia, and that he should be very indignant if half his 
fortune was taken for girdles, pins, and shoes ; that he 
would furnish them from abetter market; and that he 
endures a giieyous imposition. 

^ He is made to hear reason by being put into a dun- 
geon and having his goods put up to sale. If he 
resists the tax collectors whom the New Testament 
lias damned, he is hanged, — ^which renders; all hid 
-neighbours infinitely accommodating. 

W ere this money employed by the sovereign in im- 
pofting spices from India, coffee from Mocha, English 
and Arabian horses, silks from the Levant, and gew- 
gaws from China, it is clear that in a few years diere 
would not remain a single sous in the kingdom. The 
taxes, therefore, serve to maintain the manufactures ; 
and so far what is poured into the coffers of the printe 
returns to the cultivators. They suffer, they comr 
plain, and other parts of the state suffer and complaiA 
also ; but at the end of the year they find that every 
one has laboured and lived some way or other. 

If by chance a clown goes to the capital, he sees 
with astonishment a fine lady dressed in a gown of silk 
embroidered with gold, drawn in a magnificent carriage 
by two valuable horses, and followed by four lacqueys 
dressed in a cloth of twenty francs an ell. He ad- 
dresses himself to one of these lacqueys, and says to 

may have to fear the error and corruption of their leaders, whilst 
the subjects of a monarch have only his personal errors to dread. 

Voltaire reasons as soundly upon British taxation as if lie 
-thoroughl)^ understood breweries, taxation, corn laws, and Ifwli 
tithes. His concluding observations in this note are more specious 
than sound.— T. 
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hm — Sir, where does this lady get money to make 
such an expensive appearance? My friend, says the* 
lacquey, the king allows her a pension of forty thou- 
sand livres. Alas! says the rustic, it is my village 
which pays this pension. Yes, answers the servant ; 
hut the silk that you have gathered and sold has made 
the stuff in which she is dressed ; my cloth is a part 
of thy sheep's wool ; my baker has made my bread of 
thy corn ; thou hast sold at market the very fowls that 
we eat : thus thou see'st that the pension of madame re- 
turns to thee and thy comrades. 

The peasant does not absolutely agree vrith the axioms 
of this philosophical lacquey; but one proof that there 
is something true in his answer is, that the village 
exists, and produces children who also complain, and 
who bring forth children again to complain. 

SECTION II. 

If we were obliged to read all the edicts of taxation,- 
and all the books written agunst them, that would be 
the greatest tax of all. 

We well know that taxes are necessary, and that 
the malediction pronounced in the gospel only re- 
gards those who abuse their employment to harass 
the people. Perhaps the copyist forgot a word, as 
for instance the epithet pravus. It might have 
meant pravus publicanm ; this word was much more 
necessary, as the general malediction is a formal con-' 
tiadiction to the words put into the mouth of Jesus 
Christ : '^ Render unto Csesar the things whidi are 
Ceesar's." Certainly those who collected the dues 
of Csesar ought not to have been held in horror. It 
would have been, at once, insulting the order of Roman 
knights and the emperor himself; nothiiig could have 
been more ill-advised. 

In all civilized countries the imposts are very great, 
because the charges of the state are very heavy. In 
Spain the articles of commerce sent to Cadiz, and 
^enoe to America, pay more than thirty per cent, be- 
fore their transit is accomplished. 

In England all duty upon importation is very con- 
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sideraMe: howevei^, it is paid without murmurifig; &em 
18 even a ^ide in paying it. A mcn^chant boasts <^ 
putting four or fife thousand guineas a year into &e 
public treasury. The richer a country is, theheaimr 
are the taxefs. Speculators would have taxes fall on 
kmded.productions only. What! having sown a field of 
flax, which will bring me two hundred crowns, by 
which fiax a great manufaeturer will gain two hun<^ 
dred thousand crowns by converting it into lace^— * 
most this manufboturer pay nothing, and shall I paj 
all, because it is produced by my land ? The wi& 
of this manufecturer will furnish the queen and prin- 
cesses with fine point of Alengon ; she will be patron- 
ised ; her son will become intendant of justice, police, 
and finance, and will augment my taxes in my miser- 
able old age. Ah I geiitlemen speculators, you cal- 
culate badly ; you are unjust,* 

The great point is, that an entire people be not de- 
spoiled by an army of alguazils, in order that a score of 
town or court leeches may drink its blood. 

The duke de Sulli relates, in his Political Economy, 
that in 1565 there were just twenty lords interest^ 
in the leases of fkrms, to whom the highest Indders 
gave three millions two hundred and forty*eight thou- 
sand crolvns. 

It was still worse under Chfirfes IX. and Francis I. 
and Louis XIII. There was not less depredation in 
the minority of Louis XIV. France, notwithstanding 
SO many wounds, is sdll in being. Yes ; but if it had 
not received them it would have been in better healtb. 
It id thus with several other states.f 

BECriOK III* 

It is just that those who enjoy the advantages of a 
government should support the cnarges. The ecclesi^ 
astics and monks, who possess great property^ for thi3 

■ — ----''-■'--*• ----... ^ • ^ . 

• Set the notta to UHoinme sax Qual^nte Ecus. 

t Such were the cmnes 6f the Revdution of FVatroe tad of 
other states, and not tlie writhi^ of men of genhra Kke Yoltair^ 
as interested fanatics and sophists would fiiin have the world 
believe.— T. 
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«0ft96ii Blumkl eonUtbute to tlie taxes in all cauntries, 
like o^r oitiaeiit. 

In the times which we call barbarous, great beatfipet 
wmd Mbeji were taxed in France to the third of their 
nr^iiie. 

Bj a statute of the year 1188, Philip Augustas im^ 
posed a tenth of the revenues of all benefices. 

Phi)ip le Bel caused the fifth, afterwards the fif- 
teenth, and finally the twentieth part, to be paid, of 
idl the possessions of the clergy. 

King John, by a statute of the 12th of March, 1355, 
taxed bdshqps, abbots, chapters, and all ecclesiastics 
generally, to the tenth of the revenue of their benefices 
and patrimonies.* The same prince confirmed this 
tax by two other statutes, one of the 3rd of March, 
the other of the 28th of December, 1358.t 

In the lettersrpatent of Charles V. of the ^2nd of 
June, 1372, it is decreed, that the churchmen shall 
pay taxes and other real and personal impost84 These 
Inters-patent were renewed by Charles VI. in 1390. 

flow is it, that these laws have been abolished, 
^tle so many monstrous customs and sanguinary 
decrees have been preserved ?§ 

. The clergv, indeed, pay a tax under the name of a 
free-gift, and, as it is known, it is principally the poor-* 
est and most useful part of the chur^, me curates, 
(rectors) who pay this tax. But, why this difference 
and inequality of contribudons between the citizens of 
the same state ? Why do those who enjoy the greatest 
prerogatives, and who are sometimes useless to the 
public, pay less than ^e labourer, who is so necessaty ? 

The republic of Venice supplies rules on this subject, 
wbicb diould serve as examples to all Europe. 

SECTION IV. 

Churchmen have not only pretended to be exempt 

• Ord 4u Louvre, torn. iy. f Ibid. f Ibid, torn. v. 

^ How is it that Engliph and Irish first fruits are reduced to an 
aBoient aBdakaest -noHiinal value, while tbo church in both 
•oaBt|iasoollcots.to tlie extent of modem value ?— -T. 
VOL. IV. K 
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from taxes, they have found the means in several im>- 
vinces to tax the people, and make them pay asU 
legitimate right. ^ 

^ In several countries, monks having seized thie tithes 
to the prejudice of the rectors, the peasants are obligeel 
to tax themselves, to furnish their pastors with subsis^ 
tence ;* and thus in several villages, above all, ifr 
Franche Comt6, besides the tithes vrhich the parish- 
ioners pay to the monks or to chapters, they fur&er 
pay three or fo^c measures of com to their curates or 
rectors. 

This tax was called the right of harvest in scHne 
provinces, and boisselage in omers. * » 

It is no doubt right, that curates should be well 
paid, but it would be much better to give them a part 
of the tithes which the monks have taJcen from them, 
than to overcharge the poor cultivator. 

Since the king of France fixed the competent allow- 
ances for the curates, by his edict of the month of May, 
1768, and charged the tithe-collectors with paying 
them, peasants should no longer be held to pay a 
second tithe, a tax to which they only voluntarily sub^ 
mitted at a time when the influence and violence of 
the monks had taken from their pastors all means of 
subsistence. 

The king has abolished this second tithe in Poictou, 
by letters-patent of the month of July, 1769, registered 
by the parliament of Paris the 11th of the same month. 

It would be well worthy the justice and benefieende 
of his majesty to make a similar law for other provinces, 
whkh are in the same situation as those of Poictou, 
tranche Comte, &c. 

By M. Chr. Advocate of Besan9<Mi. ' 

IMPOTENCE. 

I COMMENCE by this question^ in favour of the impo- 
tent — ' frigidi etmalefieiati,' asthey are denominated in 

• Exactly the state of the ease la Ireland at this momoit, dele 

moaks^-^T. . . .. ^ 
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the decretals— Is there a physician, or experienced 
person of any^description, who can be certain that a 
weil-fonned young man, who has had no children by 
his wife) may not have them some day or other r 
Nature may know, but men can tell nothmg about it 
Since then it is impossible to decide that the marriage , 
may not be consummated some time or other, why dis- 
solve it? 

Among the Romans^ on the suspicion of impotence, 
a delay of two years was allowed, and in the Novels of 
Justinian three are required; but if in three years 
Nature may bestow capability, she may equally do so 
in seven, ten, or twenty. 

Those called * maleficiati' by the ancients were often 
considered bewitched. These charms were very aticient, 
and as there were some to take away virility, so there 
were others to restore it ; both of which are alluded to 
in Petronius. 

. This illusion lasted a long time among us, who 
exorcised instead of disenchanting; and when exor- 
cism succeeded not, the marriage was dissolved. 

The canon law made a great question of impotence^ 
Might a man who was prevented by sorcery from con- 
summating his marriage, after being divorced and having 
children by a second wife — ^might such man, on the deam 
of the latter wife, reject the first, should she lay claim 
toJbim? All the great canonists decided in the negative 
—^Alexander de Nevo, Andrew Alberic, Turrecremata, 
Soto, and fifty more. 

It is impossible to help admiring the sagacity dis-^ 
played by the canonists, and above all by the religions 
of irreproachable manners, in their development of 
the mysteries of sexual intercourse. There is no sihgu- 
larity> however strange, on which they have not treated. 
They have discussed at length all the cases in which 
capability may exist at one time or situation, and impo- 
tence in another. They have inquired into all the 
knaginary inventions to assist nature ; and with the 
avowed object of .distinguishing that which is allowable 
from that which is not^ have exposed all which ought 

n2 
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to lemaiii veikd. It mi^ht be said of tkem — ^* Nok 
liocti indkat scienliam/' 

Abotd all, Sanchez has dittinguished himself m col<» 
lecting cases of conscience which Ihe baldest, ivifd 
would hesitate to submit to the mgst prudeat of ma- 
trons. One query leads to another in almost endiesA 
succession, until at length a question of the most ditect 
and extraordinary nature is put, as to the manner of 
the commuiiicatibn of the Holy Ghost with the Virgin 
Mary** 

These extraordinary researches were never made by 
anybody in the world except theologians; and suite 
in relation to impotency were unknown until the days of 
Theodosius* 

In the gospel, divorce is spoken of as allowable for 
adultery alone. The Jewii^ law permitted a hu^Cmd 
to repudiate a wife who displeased him, without specH 
fying the cause. 'Mf she found no favour in his eyeSf 
d^at was sufficient.'' It is the law of the strongest^ 
and exhibits human nature in its most barbarous garba 
The Jewish law6 treat not of impotence ; it would ap-^ 
pear, says a casuist, that God would not permit im- 
potency to exist among a people who were to multiply 
like the sands on the sea-shore, and to whom he had 
sworn to bestow the immense country which lies be« 
tween the Nile and Euphrates, and, by his prophets^ 
to make lords of the whole earth. To fmfil theai 
divine promises, it was necessary that even^ hoaest 
Jew should be occupied without ceasing in uie great 
work of propagation. The^e was certainly a curse 
upon impotency; the time not having then arrived 
for the devout to make themselves eunuchs for. the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Marriage in the course of time havii^ arrived at tk^ 
dignity of a sacrament and a mystery, the eeclesiaalioB 
insensibly became judges of all which took place bet^f^en 
husband and wife, and not only so, butof^all which did 
not take place. 

* Voltaire fives ut a few instance* in the Latin, but although 
j6overed,a^ Gibbon observes, by the decent veil of a dead language, 
they are as well omitted.^-T. 
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Wives possessed the liberty of presenting a request 
to l>e embesognees — such being our Gallic term, although 
the causes ^ere carried on in Latin. Clerks pleaded,, 
and priests pronounced judgment, and the process waa 
uniformly to decide two points — ^whether the man was 
bewitched, or the woman wanted another husband. 

What appears most extraordinary is, that all the 
canonists agree, that a husband whom a spell or 
charm has rendered impotent, cannot in conscience 
apply to other charms or magicians to destroy it. This 
resembles the reasoning of the regularly admitted 
surgeons, who having the exclusive privilege of spreading 
a {naister, assure us that we shall certainly die if we 
allow ourselves to be cured by the hand which has hurt 
us. It might have been as well in the first place to in- 
quire whether a sorcerer can really operate upon the 
virility of another man. It may be added, that many 
weak-minded persons feared the sorcerer more than they 
confided in the exorcist. The sorcerer havihg de- 
ranged nature, holy water alone would not resjore it. 

In the cases of impotency in which the devil took 
no part, the presiding ecclesiastics were not less em- 
barrassed. We have, in the Decretals, the famous head 
" De frigidis et maleficiatis," which is very curious, 
but altogether uninforming. The political use made of 
it is exemplified in the case of Henry IV. of Castile, 
who was declared impotent, while surrounded by mis- 
tresses, and possessed of a wife by whom he had an 
heiress to the throne; but it was an archbishop of 
Toledo who pronounced this sentence, not the pope. 

Alfonso king of Portugal was treated in the same 
manner, in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
This prince was known chiefly by his ferocity, de- 
bauchery, and prodigious strength of body. His brutal 
excesses disgusted the nation ; and the queen his wife, 
a princess of Nemours, being desirous of dethroning 
him, and marrying the infant Don Pedro his brother, 
was aware of the difficulty of wedding two brothers in 
succession, after the known circumstance of consume 
mation with the elder. The example of Henry VIII. 
of England intimidated her, and she embraced the 

N 3 
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i^soliitkxi of cfltHmng her husband to be dedftred im- 
potent by the chapter of the calliedral «f Lisbon; 
after which she hastened to marry his brother, without 
even widting f6r the dispensation of (i^ pope. 

The most important proof of capability required 
from persons accused of impotency, is that called 
<*the congres*.'* The president Bouhier says, t^at 
Ihis combat in an inclosed iield was adopted in France 
in. the fburteenth century. And he asserts that it 
is known in France only. 

This proof, about which so much noise has beren 
made, was not conducted precisely as people have 
imagined. It has been supposed that a conjugal con* 
summation took place under the inaction of phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and mid wives, but such was not the 
fsct. The parties went to bed in the usual mianner, 
and at a proper time the inspectors, who were as- 
sembled in the next room, were called on to pronounce 
upon the case. 

In th^e famous process of the marquis de Langeais, 
decided in 1659, he demanded " the congress :** and 
owing to the management of his lady (Marie de St, 
Simon) succeeded not. He demanded a second trial, 
but the judges, fatigued with the clamours of the super- 
stitious, the plaints of the prudes, and the raillery of the 
wits, refused it. They declared the marquis impotent, 
his marriage void, forbade him to marry again, and 
allowed his wife to take another husband. The mar- 
quis however disregarded this sentence, and married 
Diana de Navailles, by whom he had seven children ! 

His first wile being dead, the marquis appealed 
to the grand chamberlain against the sentence which 
had declared him impotent, and charged him with the 
costs. The grand chamberlain, sensible of the ridi- 
cule applicable to the whole affair, confirmed his mar- 
riage with Diana de Navailles, declared him most 
potent, refused him the costs, but abolished the cere- 
mony of the congress altogether. 

The president Bouhier published a defence of the 
proof by congress, when it was no longer in use. 
tie maintained, tiiot die jfudges would not have com- 
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mittsd the error of abolishing it, had they not been 
guilty of the previous error df refusing the marquis a 
second trial. 

Bill if the congress may pr ove indecisive, how 
much more uncertain are the various other exami^ 
nations had recourse to in cases of alleged impotency ? 
Ought not the whole of them to be adjourned, as 
in Athens, for a hundred years ? These causes are 
«hameful to wives, ridiculous for husbands, and unworthy 
of the tribunals, and it would be better not to allow of 
them at all. — Yes, it may be said, but, in that case, 
marriage would not insure issue. — A great misfortune, 
truly, while Europe contains three hundred thousand 
monks and eighty thousand nuns, who voluntarily 
abstain from propagating their kind. 

INALIENATION— INALIENABLE. 

The domsuns of the Roman emperors were anciently 
inalienable — it was the sacred domain. The barbarians 
came and rendered it altogether alienable. The same 
thing happened to the imperial Greek domain. 

After the re-establishment of the Roman ^npire 
in Germany, the sacred domain was declared inalien- 
able by the priests, although there ranains not at pre- 
sent a crown's worth of territory to alienate. 

All the kings of Europe, who affect to imitate 
the emperors, have had their inalienable domain. 
Francis I. having effected his liberty by the cession of 
Burgundy, could find no other expedient to preserve it, 
than a state declaration, that Burgundy was inalien- 
able; and was so fortunate as to violate both his 
honour and the treaty with impunity. According 
to this jurisprudence, every king may acquire the do- 
minions of another^ while incapable of losing any of his 
own. So that, in the end, each would be possessed of 
the property of somebody else. The kings of Franoe 
and England possess very little special domain : their 
genuine and more effective domain is the purses of 

their sabfects.* 

' - - --..-. — . - , . - 

- * The principle of the inalienability of the French d<mnda htw 
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*^ The Tartars," says the Spirit of Laws, " who may 
legally wed their daughters, never espouse their mo- 
thers. 

It is not known of what Tartars our author speaks, 

^ho cites too much at random : we know not at pre- 
sent of any people, from the Crimea to the frontier^ 
of China, who are in the habit of espousing their 

, daughters. Moreover, if it be allowed for the father 
to marry his daughter, why may not a son wed his 
mother? , 

, Montesquieu cites an author named Prisons Panetes^ 
a sophist who lived in the time of Attila. This author 
says, that Attila married with his daughter Esca, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Scythians. This Prisons 
has never been printed, but remains in manuscript in 
the library of the Vatican ; and Jornandes alone' makes 
mention of it. It is not allowable to quote the legisla- 
tion of a people on such authority. No one knows this 
Esca, or ever heard of her marriage with her father 
Attila. 

I confess I have never believed that the Persians 
espoused their daughters, although in the time of the 
Ceesars the Romans accused them of it, to render them 
odious. It might be that some Persian prince com- 
mitted incest, and the turpitude of an individual was 
imputed to the whole nation. 

Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Acliivi. 

Horace, book i. epistle ii. 14. 



When doting monarchs urge 
- ell' 



Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the scourge. 

Francis. 

I believe that the ancient Persians were permitted 
to marry with their sisters, just as much as I believe it 6f 
the Athenians, the Egyptians, and even of the Jews. 
From the above it might be concluded, that it was 

never prevented its distribution to courtiers, nor its dissipation in 
a vile purchase of their political assistance, for sinister purposes.— 
JFVencA Ed. 
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common for children to many with their Others or 
mothers ; whereas even the marriage of cousins is for- 
bidden among the Guebres at this day, who are held to 
muntain the doctrines of their fof^^Uiers as scrupu- 
lously as Hie Jews. 

You will tell me, that everything is contradictory ia 
this. world; that it was fbrbiaden by the Jewish law to 
marry two sisters, which was deemed a Tery indecent 
aet^ and yet Jacob married Rachael during the life of 
her elder sister Leah ; and that this Rachael is evidently 
ft type of the Roman catholic and i^postolic churchy 
You are doubtless right, but that prevents ndt an 
individual who sleeps with two sisters in Europe 
from being grievously censured. As to powerful and 
di^gsified princes, they may take the sisters of theif 
wives for the good of their states, and even their owft 
sisters by the same father and mother, if they think 
proper. 

It is a far worse affair to have a commerce with ft 
gossip or godmother, which was deemed an unpardon-^ 
s^le ofibnce by the capitularies of Charlemagne, being 
called a spiritual incest. 

One Andovere, who is called queen of France, because 
9ke was the wife of a certain Chilperic, who reigned over 
Soissons, was stigmatised by ecclesiastical justice, cen- 
sured, degraded^ and divorced, for having borne het 
own chila to the baptismal fbnt. It Was a mortal 8in< 
a sacrilege, a spiritual inc€«t; and she thereby forfeited 
her marriage*bed and crown. This apparently contra^ 
diets what I have just observed, that everything in the 
way of love is permitted to the great, but then I q>oke 
of present times, and not those of Andovere 

As to carnal incest, read the advocate Voglan, who 
would absolutely have any two cousins burned who 
fidl iaio a weakness of this kind. The advocate Voglad 
Ib rigorous — ^the unmerciiiil Celt!* 

• Partviii. title iiu 119. 
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* 

Have there ever been incubi and succubi? Our 
learned jurisconsults and demonologists admit both 
the one and the other. 

It is pretended that Satan, always on, the alert, 
inspires young ladies and gentlemen with .heated 
dreams, and by a sort of double process produces (ex- 
traordinary consequences, which in point of fact led. to 
the birth of so many heroes and demigods in ancient 
ti^es. . 

. The devil took a great deal of superfluous trouble : 
be had only to leave the youn^ people alone, and the 
world will be sufficiently supphed with heroes without 
aiiy assistance from him. 

Ati idea may be formed of incubi by the explanation 
of the great Delrio, of Boguets, and other writers 
learned in sorcery; but they fail in their account of 
succubi. A female might pretend to believe that she 
had communicated with and was pregnant by a god, 
the explication of Delrio being very favourable to the 
assumption. The devil in this. case acts the part of 
an incubus, but his performances as a succubus are 
more inconceivable. The gods and goddesses of anti- 
quity acted much more nobly and decorously : Jupiter 
in person, was the incubus of Alcmena and Semele^ 
Thetis in person, the succubus of Peleus> and Venus 
of Anchises, without having recourse to the variouft 
contrivances of our extraordinary demonism. 

Let us simply observe, that the gods frequently dis- 
guised themselves, in their pursuit of our girb, some- 
tiAies as an eagle, sometimes as a pigeon, a swan, a 
horse, a shower of gold ; but the goddesses assumed nq 
disguise : they had only to show themselves, to please. 
It must however be presumed, that whatever shapes 
the gods assumed to steal a march, they consummated 
their loves in the form of men. 

As to the new manner of rendering girls pre^antby 
the ministry of the devil, it is not to be doubted, for the 
Sorbonne decided the point in the year 1318. 
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** Per tales artes et ritus impios et inyocationes de* 
monum, nullus unquam sequatur efiectus ministerip 
demonum, error."* 

'' It is an error to believe, that these magic arts 
and inrocations of the devils are without effect." 

This decision has never been revoked. Thus we are 
bound to believe in succubi and incubi, because our 
teachers have always believed in them. 

There have been many other sages in this science, as 
well as the Sorbonne. Bodin, in his book concerning 
sorcerers, dedicated to Christopher de Thou, first pre- 
sident of the parliament of Paris, relates that Johi^ 
Hervilier, a native of Verberie, was condemned hj that 
parliament to be burned alive for having prostituted 
nis daughter to the devil, a great black man, whose 
caresses were attended with a sensation of cold which 
appears to be very uncongenial to his nature ; but our 
jurisprudence has always admitted the fact, and the 
podi^ous number of sorcerers which it has burnt 
m consequence will always remain a proof of its 
accuracy. 

The celebrated Picus of Mirandola (a prince never 
lies)t says, he knew an old man of the age of eighty 
years who had slept half his life with a female devil, 
and another of seventy who enjoyed a similar felicity. 
Both were buried at Rome, but nothing is said of the 
fete of their children. 

Thus is the existence of incubi and succubi demon* 
strated. 

It is impossible, at least, to prove to the contrary;, 
for if we are called upon to believe that devils can 
enter our bodies, who can prevent them from taking 
kindred liberties with our wives and our daughters. 
And if there be demons, there are probaibly demonesses; 
for to be consistent, if the demons beget children on 
(hir females, it must follow that we effect the same 
thing on the demonesses. 

* In libro de premotione. 
t Quarto ediuon, p. 104. 
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N^ver has there been a more imiversal empire tiban 
that of the devil. What has dethroned him ? — ReasQiu 

INFINITE. 

Wijb will give me a clear idea of infinity ? I have 
never had an idea of it which was not excessively con- 
fused — possibly because I am a finite being. 

What i^ that which is eternally going on without ad- 
vancing — always reckoning without a sum total-r-di- 
viding eternally without arriving at an indivisible 
particle ? 

It might seem as if the notion of infinity formed the 
bottom of the bucket of the Danaides. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible that infinity should not 
exist An infinite duration is demonstrable. 

The commencement of existence is absurd ; for no- 
thing cannot originate something. When an atom 
exists, we raust necessarily conclude that it has existed 
from all eternity ; and hence an infinite duration rigo- 
rously demonstrated. But what is an infinite past? 
— an infinitude which I arrest in imagination whenever 
I please. Behold 1 1 exclaim, an infinity passed away ; 
let us proceed to another. I distinguish between two 
ieternitiejs, the one before, the other behind me.* 

When however I reflect upon my words, I perceive 
that I have absurdly pronounced the words — " one eter- 
nity has passed away, and I am entering into another." 

For at the moment that I thus talk, eternity endures, 
$ind the tide of time flows. Duration is not sepa- 
rable; and as something has ever been^ somethin^p 
must ever be. 

The infinite in dyration then is linked to an tminr 
terrnpted chain. This infinite perpetuates itself, even 
at the instant that I say it is passed* Time be^s ^nd 
^nds with me, but duration is infinite. 

The infinite is here quickly formed witho9t>how- 

• Thus Cowley : — 
'i Ob, life! thoo weak-buittfiethiamu which dost proudly rise 
*» Up betwixt two eternities I " "^ T. 
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en^f o«t possession of tke ability to fbnn a clear sotioa 
•fit 

We are told of infinite space — ^wkal isspace ? Is it a 
iMiitig:, ot BOlUag at an? 

If it is a being, what is its natoFe ? You cannot tell 
tK^ If it is nothing, nothing can have n» quality ^ y^ 
yon teU me that it ia penetrable and inunense. lamso 
embarrassed, I caBaol correctly call it either somediii^ 
or nothing. 

In the meantime, I know not of anything which 
passesaes aoce properties than, a Toid.. For if passing 
ikm ccmfines of thia globe we are able to walk amidst 
this void, and thatch and build there when we possess 
Buicfeenals to ^e pnq>ose, ^s vend or nothing is not 
(^pposed to whatever we might chuse to do ; for having 
no property it cannot kindar any ; moreover, since it 
eahnbt hiiuaer, neither can it serve us* 

It is pretended that God created the world amidst 
BOthiDg' and from, nothing. That b abstruse ; it is 
preferable to think that there is an infinite space; b«t 
we are curious — and if there be infinite space, our facul- 
ties cannot fathom the nature of it. We call it immense, 
beeaase we cannot measure it ; but what then ? We have 
only pronounced words. 

Of the Infinite in Number. 

We hasre adroitly defined the infinite in arithmetic 
hf a kve-knot, in this manner QO ; but we possess 
not therefore a dearer notion of it This infinity 
i3 not like the others, a poweilessness of reaehing 
a termination. We call the infinite in qusmtity any 
Musber soever, wfaidi surpasses the utmost number 
we ase dble ta imagine. 

When we seek the infinitely small, we divide, and 
call thdt infinitely small which is less than the least as- 
signable quastity. It is ovly another name ibr in- 
capacity. 

Is Matter infinitely divisible ? 

This questioivbringst ua back again precisely to our 
inability of fiadkig tbe remotest namber. in thought 

VOL. IV. o 
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we are able to divide a grain of sand, but in imagina- 
tion only ; and the incapacity of eternally dividing diid 
grain is called infinity. 

It is true, that matter is not always practically divi* 
sible, and if the last atom could be aivided into two, it 
would no longer be the least ; or if the least it would 
not be divisible; or if divisible, what is the germ or 
origin of things ? These are abstruse queries. 

» 
Of the Universe, 

Is the universe bounded — is its extent immense— ^-are 
the suns and planets without number ? What advan- 
tage has the space which contains suns and planets, 
over the space which is void of them. Whether space 
be an existence or not, why is the space which we 
occupy, preferable to other space? 

If our material heaven be not infinite, it is but a. 
. poiht in general extent. If it is infinite, it be an in- 
finity to which something can always be added by the 
imagination. 

Of the Infinite in Geometry. 

We admit, in geometry, not only infinite magnitudes, 
that is to say, magnitudes greater than any assignable 
magnitude, but infinite magnitudes infinitely greater, 
the one than the other. This astonishes our dimension 
of brains, which is only about six inches long, five 
broad, and six in depth, in the largest heads. It means, 
however, nothing more than that a square larger than 
any assignable square, surpasses a line larger &an any. 
assignable line, and bears no proportion to it. 

It is a mode of operating, a mode of working geo- 
metrically, and the word infinite is a mere symbol. 

Of Infinite Power, Wisdom, Goodness, ^c. ^ 

In the same manner, as we cannot form any po^tive 
idea of the infinite in duration, number, and extension^ 
are we unable to form one in respect to physical and 
moral power. 

We can easily conceive, that a powerful being J&as 
modified matter, caused worlds to circulate in space. 
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and formed animals, vegetables, and metals. We are 
led to thia idea by the perception of the want of power 
on the part of these beings to form themselves. We 
are also forced* to allow, that the Great Being exists 
etemidly by his own power, since he cannot have sprung 
lirom nothing; but we discover not so easily his in- 
finity in magnitude, power, and moral attributes. 

How are we to conceive infinite extent in a being 
called simple? and if he be uncompounded, what 
notions can we form of a simple being ? We know 
God by his works, but we cannot understand him by 
his nature. 

If it is evident that we cannot understand his na- 
ture, is it not equally so, that we must remain igno- 
rant of his attributes ? 

When we say that his power is infinite, do we mean 
anything more than that it is very great? Aware of 
the existence of pyramids of the height of 600 feet, 
we can conceive them of the altitude of 600,000 feet. 
; Nothing can limit the power of the Eternal Being 
existing necessarily of himself. Agreed: no antago- 
nists circumscribe him ; but how convince me that he 
is not circumscribed by his own nature ? 

Has all that has been said on this great subject been 
demonstrated ? 

We speak of his moral attributes, but we only judge- 
of th^n by our own; and it is impossible to do 
otherwise. We attribute to him justice, goodness, &c^ 
only from the ideas we collect from the small degree 
of justice and goodness existing among ourselves. 

!But, in fact, what connection is there between our 
qualities so uncertain and variable, and those of the 
Supreme Being ? 

Our idea of justice is only that of not allowing our 
own interest to usurp over the interest of another. The 
bread which a wife has kneaded out of the flour pro- 
duced from the wheat which her husband has sown, 
belongs to her. A hungry savage snatches away her 
bread, and the woman exclaims against such enormous 
in^sidce. The savage quietly answers, that nothing is 

o 2 
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more just, and thtt it wts not for him end Iks hxtatf 
to expire of fnmoe for the ndce of an old wottmD. 

At dl events, tfaeinfinite jiMlace we attribnte to God 
can but little resemble the contradictory ftt>tions of jus- 
tice of this woman and this savage ; Mid yet, when wo 
say that God is just, we only pronounce these ivords 
agreeably to our own ideas of justice. 

We know of nothing bdongiag to Yirtne more agree- 
able than frankness and cordiality, bnt to attribute in-^ 
finite frankness and cordiaKty to God would amount 
to an absurdity. 

We have such jconfused notions of the attribates of 
the Supreme Being, that some schools endow him 
with prescience, an infinite foresight which excludes 
all contingent event, while other sdiools contend for 
prescience without contingency. 

Lastly, since the Sorbonne has declared ^at God 
can made a stick divested of two ends, and that the 
same thing can at once be and not be, we know not 
what to say, being in eternal fear of advancing a 
heresy. 

One thing may however be asserted without danger, 
— that God is infinite, and man exceedingly bounded* 

The niihd of man is so extremely narrow, that Pas- 
cal has said : *' Do you believe it impossible for God 
to be infinite and without parts ? I wish to convince 
you of an existence infinite and indivisible,-— it is a 
mathematical point — moving everywhere with infinite 
swiftness, for it b in all j^aces, and entire in every 
place." 

Nothing more absurd was ever asserted, and yet it 
has been said by the author of the Provincial Lett4»Y. 
It is sufficient to give men of sense the ague. 

INFLUENCE. 

Every thin^ around exercises some influence ilpofa 
ns, either physically or morally. With this tru^ ti^ 
are well acquainted* 

Influence may be exerted upon a being ^KthOtit 
touching, without moving that being. 
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In short, matter has been demonstrated to possess 
the astonishing power of gravitating without contact, of 
actiiDg at immense distances. 

One idea influences another ; a fact not less incom* 
prehensible. 

I have not with me at Mount Krapac the book 
intitled " On the Influence of the Sun and Moon," 
composed by the celebrated physician Mead; but 
I well know, that those two bodies are the cause of the 
tides; and it is not in consequence of touching the 
waters of the ocean that they produce that flux and re* 
flux : it is demonstrated that they produce them by the 
Ifiws of gravitation. 

But when we are in a fever, have the sun and moon 
any influence upon the accesses of it, in its days of 
crisis? Is your wife constitutionally disordered only 
during the first quarter of the moon f Will the trees, 
cut at the time of full moon, rot sooner than if eut 
down in its wane ? Not that I know. But timber cut 
down while the sap is circulating in it^ undergoes 
putrefaction sooner than other timber ; and if by 
chance it is cut down at the full moon, men will 
certainly say it was the full moon that caused all the 
evil. 

Your wife may have been disordered during the 
moon's growing ; but your neighbour's was so in its de- 
dine. 

The fitful periods of the fever which you brought 
upon yourself by indulging too much in the pleasures 
of the table, occur about the first (quarter of the moon ; 
your neighbour experiences his in its decline. 

Everything that can possibly influence animals and 
vegetables must of course necessarily exercise that in- 
fluence while the moon is making her circuit. 

Were a woman of Lyons to remark that the periodi- 
cal affections of her constitution had occurred m three 
or four successive instances on the day of the arrival 
of the diligence from Paris, would her medical atten- 
dant, however devoted he mi^ht be to system, think 
himself authorised in concluding that the Paris dili- 
' ' o3 
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genoe bad some peculiar and itiarTellous influeiice 
On the lady's constitution ? 

I'here was a time when the inhabitants of ev«:y sea- 
port were persuaded, that no one would die while 
the 't|de was rising, and that death always waited 
for its ebb. 

Many physicians possessed a st(»re of strong reasons 
to explain this constant phenoinenon* The sea when 
rising communicates to human bodies the force or 
strength by which itself is raised. It brings with 
it vivifying particles whidi reanimajte all patients. It 
is salt, and salt preserves from the putrefacdon attend*^ 
ant on death. But when the sea sinks and retires, every, 
thing sinks or retires with it; nature languishes; the 
patient is no longer vivified ; he departs with the tide. 
The whole, it must be admitted, is most beautifully 
explained, but the presumed fact^ unfortunately^ is 
after all untrue. 

The various elements, food, watching, sleep, and 
die passions, are constantly exerting on Our frame 
their respective influences. While these influences 
are thus severally operating upon us, the planets tra- 
verse their appropriate orbits, and the stars shine 
with their usual brilliancy. But shall we really be so 
weak as to say that the progress and light of those 
heavenly bodies are the cause of our rheums and 
indigestion, and sleeplessness ; of the ridiculous wratb 
we are in with sot»e silly reasoner; or of the passion 
with which we are enamoured of some interesttog 
woman ? 

But the gravitation of the sun and moon has made 
l)ie earth in some degree flat at the pole, and raises the 
sea twice between the tropics in Ibur-and^wenty hours. 
It mav, therefore, regulate our fite of fever, and goivem 
our whole maohiDe. Before however we assert this 
lo be tJie case, we riiould wait until we can prove it.^ 

H I. I r I - - - - - - - - -■-,-. ^ ■ L 

* Thris «h)g1e Hue contaitw everything retsonable .thut etui he 
advanced upon the aubjact «C thftae miuiiioes, and ia g^li«al 
upon the subject of all the facte which appear out of tlif iMiu»l4if<* 
der of natural phenomena. If the existence o( that order is certatn 
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The mn acts tipon us Atrtmgly by iU rays, whkdi 
touch US) and enter through our pores. Here li 
im^estionably a very decided and a very benignant 
Influence^ We ought not^ I conceive, in physic!!^ 
to adttiit of any action taking place without contact^ 
until we have discovered some well reco^ised atid 
ascertained power which acts at a distance, like that of 
gravitation, for example, or like that of your thoughtll 
dver mine, when you furnish me with ideas. Beyond 
these cases, I at present perceive no influences but 
from matter in contact with matter. 

The 6iAi of my pond and myself exist each of 
as in our natural element* The water which touehea 
tiiem from head to tail is continually acting upon them* 
The atmosphere which surrounds and closes upon 
Ae acts upon me. I ought not to attribute to the 
moon, which is ninety thousand miles distant, what 
I might naturally ascribe to something incessantly 
in contact with my skin. This would be more unphi-^ 
losophical than my considering the court of China 
responsible for a law-suit that I was carrying oh 
in France. We should never seek at a distance for 
what is absolutely within our immediate reach. 

I perceive that the learned and ingenious M. Menuret 
is of a different opinion in the Encvclopedia, under the 
article " Influence.*' This certainly excites in my 
^nd <H>nsiderable dif&dence with respect to what I 
have just advanced. The abb^ de St. Pierre used to 
say, we sould never maintain that w6 are absolutely in 
the right, but should rather say^ " such is my opinion 
for the present.'* 

l^fi^ence of the Passiom of Mothers upon their FeeUa^ 

f thiiik, for the present, that violent affections of 
pf^^ant women produce often a prodigious effect upott 

■ - ■.■.■ I I .1 II II , I ■ I I ior 

lo^^, the Teason is, that our experience df it hk» been nnitorra tind 
invariable^ Let uswait until we observe an equal uniformity an4 
constancy with respect to the presumed influences in ^uestitn; 
10^ ^11 then eqtiallv believe then, and vrith eqttat reason.^^ 

fNN4i m. 
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ihe embr^ro withm tbem; and I think that I shall 
always think so: my reason is that I have actually 
seen this effect. If I had no voucher of my opinion 
but the testimony of historians who relate the instaiice . 
of Mary Stuart and her son James I., I should suspend 
Bay judgment; because between that event and myself, 
a series of two hundred years has intervened, a cir- 
cumstance naturally tending to weaken belief; and 
because I can ascribe the impression made upon the 
brain of James to other causes than the imagination of 
Mary. The royal assassins, headed by her husband, 
rush with drawn swords into the cabinet where she 
is supping in company with her favourite, and kill 
him before her eyes; the sudden convulsion expe- 
rienced by her in the interior of her frame extends 
to her offspring; and James I. although not deficient 
in courage, felt during his whole life an involuntary 
shuddering at the sight of a sword drawn from its 
scabbard. It is however possible that this striking 
and peculiar agitation might be owing to a different 
cause. 

There was once introduced, in my presence, into the 
court of a woman with child, a show-man who exhibited 
a little dancing dog with a kind of red bonnet on its 
head : the woman called out to have the figure removed ; 
she declared that her child would be marked like 
it ; she wept ; and nothing could restore her confidence 
and peace. *^ This is the second time,'* she said, ''that 
such a misfortune has befallen me. My first child bears 
the impression of a similar terror that I was exposed 
to ; I feel extremely weak. I know that some misfor- 
tune will reach me." She was but too correct in her 
prediction. She was delivered of a child similar to the 
figure which had so terrified her. The bonnet was 
particularly distinguishable. The little creature lived 
two days. 

In the time of Malebranche no one entertained the 
slighest doubt of the adventure which he relates, of the 
woman who, liter seeing a criminal racked, was deli- 
vered of a son, all whose limbs were broken in the 
same places in which the malefactor had received the 
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blo^ of the executioner. All the physicians at the 
thtie were agreed, that the imaginatioa had produced 
Ms fatal effect upon her offspring. 

Since that period, mankind are believed to have 
refined and improved; and the influence under conM- 
deration has been denied. It has been asked^ in 
what way do you suppose that the affections of « 
mother should operate to derange the members of the 
fcetus? Of that I ki\ow nothing; but I have witnessed 
the fkct. You new-fangled philosophers enquire and 
study in vain how an infatit isyvrtneif, and yet reqeiA 
me to know how it becomes defomueeL* 

INITIATION. 

AncieM Mpittr%e», 

The origin of the ancient mysteries may, with th(6 
greatest probability, be ascribed to the same weakness 
which forms associations of brotherhood among out* 
selves, and which established congregations under the 
direction of the Jesuits. It was probably this want of 
society which raised so many secret assemblies of arti* 
tans, of which scarcely any now remain besides that 
of the free-masons. Even down to the very beggar* 
themselves, all had their societies, their confraternities, 
Aeir mysteries, and their particular jargon, of which 
I have naet with a small dictionary, printed in the six- 
teenth century. 

This natural inclination in men to associate, to secftre 
themselves, to become distinguished above others, and 
to acquire confidence in themselves, may be considered 
as the generating cause of all those particular bonds or 
unions, of all those mysterious initiations which affcer* 
wards excised so much attention and produced such 

* "We must in this case ajppYy the rute w^ich M. Voltaire Laid 
down in the preceding article. But he falls here into an error 
ecnmnon to minds of a superior order, that of being more impressed 
by a positive fact whieh he had seen, or which he believed he h&d 
seen, than by a thousand negative evidences. — French Ed, 
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striking efifects, and which at length sunk into that ob* 
livion in which everything is involved by time. 

Begging pardon, while I say it, of the gods C&biH, 
of the hierophants of Samothrace, of Isis, Orpheus, and 
the Eleusinian Ceres, I must nevertheless acknow- 
ledge my suspicions that their sacred secrets were ndt 
in reality more deserving of curiosity than the interior 
of the convents of Carmelites or capuchins. 

These mysteries being sacred, the participators ' in 
them soon became so. And while the number of these 
was small, it was respected ; but at length, haying^ 
grown too numerous, they retained no more conse- 
quence and consideration than we perceive to attach to 
German barons, since the world became full of barons. 

Initiation was paid for, as every candidate pays his 
admission fees or welcome, but no member was 
allowed to talk for his money. In all ages it was con* 
sidered a great crime to reveal the secrets of these reli^ 
gious farces. This secret was undoubtedly not worth 
knowing, as the assembly was*not a society of philoso- 
phers but of ignorant persons, directed by a hiero- 
phant. An oath of secrecy was administered, and an 
oath was always regarded as a sacred bond. Even at 
the present day, our comparatively pitifid society of 
free-masons swear never to speak of their mysteries. 
These mysteries are stale and flat enough; but men 
scarcely ever perjure themselves. 

Diagoras was proscribed by the Athenians for having 
made the secret hymn of Orpheus a subject for con- 
versation.* Aristotle informs uS, that Eschylus was in 
danger of being torn to pieces by the people, or at 
least of being severely beaten by them, for having in 
one of his dramas given some idea of those Orphean 
mysteries in which nearly every body was then 
initiated. 

It appears that Alexander did not pay the highest 
respect possible to these reverend fooleries ; they are 
indeed very apt to be despised by heroes. He revealed 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ iLp " 

* Suidas, Athenagoras, Eleus, Meursius. 
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the. secret to his mother Olympias, hut he advised her 
to say nothing ahout it — so much are even heroes 
themselves hound in the chains of superstition. 

^f It is customary," says Herodotus, '' in the city of 
Rjusiris, to strike hoth men and women after the sacri- 
fice, hut I am not permitted to say where they are 
struck." He leaves it however to he very easily 
inferred. 

I think I see a description of the mysteries of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, in Claudian's poem on the Rape of 
Proserpine, much clearer than I can see any in the sixth 
hook of the ^neid. Virgil lived under a prince who 
joined to all his other had qualities that of wishing to 
pass for arehgious character; who was probably initia- 
ted in these mysteries himself, the better to impose 
thereby upon the people; and who would not have tole- 
rated what would haVe been pretended to have been 
such decided profanation. You see his favourite 
Horace regards^ such a revelation as sacriliege : — 

. . • • Yetabo qat Cererit Micruiii 
Vulgarit arcttose tub iisdem 
Sit trabibus, vel fragilem que mecum 
Solvat phaselum. 

Horace, book iii. ode 2. 

To silence due rewards we give ; 

And they who mysteries reveal 

Beneath my roof shall never live, 

Shall never hoist with me the doubtful sail. 

Francis. 

Besides, the Cumean sibyl and the descent into 
hell, imitated from Homer much less than it is embel- 
lished by Viigil, with the beautiful prediction of the 
destinies of the Ceesars and the Roman empire, have 
no relation to the fables of Ceres, Proserpine, and 
Triptolemus. Accordingly, it his highly probable that 
the sixth book of the Mneid is not a description of 
th^se mysteries. If I ever said the contrary, I here 
unsay it; but I conceive that Claudian revealed them 
fully. He flourbhed at a time when it v^as per- 
mitted to divulge the mysteries of Eleusis, and indeed 
all &e mysteries in the world. He lived under Hono- 
rius, in the total decline of the ancient Greek and 
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itoman religion, ta which Theodoskis I. had already 
giiren the mortal blow. 

Horace, at thajt period, wdaM not have been^ ait all 
zhttjid of living under the same roof wkh a revealer of 
mysteries. Claudian, as a poet, wa» of the aneiemt 
i^ligion, which w^ more adapted to poetpy than the 
Bew. He describes the droll absurdities of the mys*- 
teries of Ceres, such as they were still performed with 
all becoming reverence in Greece, down to the time of 
Theodosius li. They fbfmed a speeiee oi opevaAie 
pantomime, of the same description as we hirre seen 
many very amasing ones, in which were represented aU 
the devilish tricks and conjurations of doctor Paustiis^ 
the birth of the world and of Harlequin, whe both 
came from a large egg by the heat of the sun's rays* 
Just in the same manner, the whole history of C^es 
and Proserpine was represented by the mystago^es. 
The spectacle was fine; the cost must have been 
great ; and it is no matter of astonishment that ^e 
initiated should pa^ the petfocmers.. AU live by fheir 
respective occupations. 

Every mystery had its peculiar ceremonies ; but all 
admitted of wakes or vigils of which the youthful vota- 
ries fully availed themsekes.; and it was this abuse in 
part which finally brought discredit upon those noc- 
turnal ceremonies- instituted for sanctification. The 
ceremonies thus perverted to assignation and licen- 
tiousness were abolished in Greece in the time of the 
Peloponnesiah war ;, they, were abolished at Rome in 
the time of Cicero's youth, eighteen years before his 
consulship. From the " Auluferia'* of Plautus, we are 
led ta consider them as e^ibiting scenes of gross de* 
bauchery, and as highly injurious ta pubKc morals. 

Our religion, which, while it adopted, greatly purified 
various pagan institutions, sanctified the name of 
flie initiated, nocturnal feasts, and tigih, which Were a 
long time in use, but which at length it became neces- 
sary to prohibit when an administration of police was 
introduced into the government of the church, so long 
entrusted to the piety smd' zeal that precluded tfte ne- 
cessity of police. 
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1!^ pnndpal'ftimMila tif all the nysteri^y in every 
place of their celebration, iras, "<3ome out, ye who are 
fteftme;** ^Mttit, uniiritiated. AccordiBg)^, in ^e 'first 
'cemtenes, ^be ohristiata adopted a similair formula. 
7he deaeon said, ^^ Come oat, all ye catedbumens, M 
fe who are possessed tmd who acre uninitiated." 

It is in apealdng^ of ^e hafidsm of the dead that St. 
Chrysostom says, '* I should be glad to explain mysdf 
«kany, but I can 'do so mly to &e initiated. We are 
in gnat embarrassment. We must either speak anin- 
tel%tbly, or thsolose secrets whidi we are bound to 
eoMeal." 

4t is iiiq)08^ble to tecr^ more clearly the obliga- 
tion of secrecy and the pimlege of initiation. All is 
-BOW so com]plGtel}r idianged, that were you at present to 
talk about initiation to the greater part of your priests 
and iNurt^ officers, there would not be one of &em that 
would understand you, unless by great chance he had 
toad tlw chapter of C/lnysostom above noticed. 

You will see in Minntias Felix the abominable im- 
putations with which the pagans attacked the christian 
angrsteries. Tbe initiated were reproached with treating 
cttch other as brethren and sisters, solely with a view to 
profane that sacred name.* Iliey kissed, it was said, 

- fMurticular parts of the persons of the priests, as is still 
iphictised m respect to ^ ^MOitons of AfJrica; they 
stained themselves with all those pdlutionsv^hich have 

. sftnee disgraced «ad. stigmatized the templars. Both 
weve accused of worshipping a kind of ass's head. 

We haive seen that thecarly chrntian societies ascri- 
bed to each odier, r^c^rocaUy, the most mconceivdble 

. luftmies. The pret^ct for ^ese cdumnies was the in- 
violable secr^whidi every society made of its mysteries. 
It is ^ixpaa this ground that in ^^nuthis Felix, Cedlius, 

. Ibe accuser of the christians, eoEclaims : — 

^^ Why do they so carefoHy endeavour to conceal 

what they woiship, since ^at » decent and konourltble 

always c^Nirts thelight, and crimes alone seek secrecy?" 

^« Cvtr occuUare et abscond^re quidquid cohmt 



« MiiitttiiM Felix, 88. 
VOL. IV. 
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magnopere nituntur? Quum bonesta semper publico 
gaudeant, gcelera secreta sint/' 

It caanot be doubted that these accusatbns, oni- 
verbally spread, drew upon the christians more liian 
one persecution. Whenever a society of men, what- 
ever they may be, are accused by the public voice, the 
falsehood of the charge is urged in vain, and it is 
deemed meritorious to persecute them. 

How could it easily be otherwise, than that the first 
christians should be even held in horror, when St. 
Epiphanius himself urges against them the most eoLe- 
crable imputations? He asserts that the christian 
phibionites committed indecencies, which he specifies, of 
the grossest character; and, after passing through va- 
rious scenes of pollution, exclaimed each of them, — 
"I am the Christ."* 

According to the same writer, the gnostics and the 
43tratiotists equalled the phibionites in exhibitions of 
licentiousness, and all three sects mingled horrid pol- 
lutions with their mysteries, men and women display- 
ing equal dissoluteness.t \ 

The carpocratians, according to the same father of 
the church, even exceeded the horrors and abomina- 
tions of the three sects just mentioned.} 

The cerinthians did not abandon themselves to abo- 
minations such as these : but they were persuaded that 
Jesus Christ was the son of Joseph.§ 
.^The. ebionites, in their gospel, maintained that St. 
Paul, being desirous of marrying the daughter of Gama- 
liel, and not able to obtain her, became a christian, and 
established Christianity out of revenge.lT 

All these accusations did not for some time reach 
the ear of the government. The Romans paid but 
little attention to the quarrels and mutual reproaches 
which occured between these little societies of Jews, 
Greeks, and Egyptians, who were, as it were, hidden in 
the vast and general population ; just as at London, in 
the present day, the parliament does not embarrass or 

concern itself with the peculiar forms or transactions 

-'' — - 

* Epiphanius, xl. 1 Epiphanius, xlvi. 1 Epiphanius, Ixii. 
t I<Um,xxxviii. § Idem,xlix. 
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of memnoniteSy pietists, anabaptists, millinarians, mo- 
ravians, or methodists. It is occupied with matters of 
urgency and importance, and pays no attention to their 
mutaal charees and recriminations till they become of 
importance from their publicity. . 
' The charges above mentioned, at length, however, 
came to the ears of the senate ; either from the Jews, 
who were implacable enemies of the christians, or from 
christians themselves ; and hence it resulted, that the 
Climes charged against some christian societies were 
imputed to all ; hence it resulted, that their initiations 
we so long calumniated ; hence resulted the persecu- 
tions which they endured. These persecutions, how- 
ever, obliged them to greater circumspection; they 
strengthened themselves, they combined, they dis- 
closed their books only to the initiated. No Roman 
magistrate, no emperor, ever had the slightest know- 
ledge of them, as we have already shewn. Provi- 
dence increased, during the course of three centuries^ 
both their number and their riches, until at length, 
Gonstantius Chlorus openly protected them, and Con- 
stantine his son embraced their religion. 

In the mean time, the names of initiated and mys- 
teries still subsisted, and they were concealed from 
the gentiles as much as was possible. As to the mys- 
teries of the gentiles, they continued down to the time 
of Theodosius. 

INNOCENTS. 

, Of the Massacre of the Innocents* 

When people speak of the massacre of the inno- 
cents, they do not refer to the Sicilian Vespers, nor 
to the matins of Paris, known under the name of St. 
Bartholomew; nor to the inhabitants of the new world, 
vho were murdered because they were not christians, 
nor to the auto-da-fes of Spain and Portugal, &c. &c. 
they usually refer to the young children who were 
killed within the precincts of Bethlehem, by order of 
Herod the great, and who were afterwards carried to 
Cologne, where they are still to be found. 

V P 2 
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Their n«aiber was mamtained by Ae whole Sreek 
cburch ta be fourteen tiioufland. 

The difiicultiea raised by critics iqpon this point of 
history hare beea all solved by shrewd and learned 
commentators. 

Ofajeetioos have been started in relation to the steur 
wjbich conducted the magi from the recesses of the 
east to Jeruf^m. It has been said, tiiajt the jotmiey 
being a long one, the star must have a^^ared fbr a 
long time ajbove the horizon ; and yet that no historian 
besides St Matthew ever took notioQ of thia 'extra-" 
ordinary star; that H it had shone so long' in Uie hear 
yens> Herod and his whole conrt, and aQ JerusaleiB^ 
n^i^^ have seen it as well as these three magi, or kings ; 
that Herod consequently could not, without absurdity, 
have enquired diligenUy, as Matthew expresses it, of; 
these kings, at what time they had seen the star; that, 
if these three kings had made presents of gold and 
n^yrrh and incense to the new-bom infiemt, his pa^ 
rents must have been very rich : that Herod could 
certainly never believe tha^ this infant, bomm a stable 
at Bethlehem, would be king of the Jews, as the king?- 
dom of Judea belonged to the Ron^ans, and was a ^ft 
from Ceesar ; that if three kings of the Indies were, al 
the present day, to come to France under the guid* 
2^ct of a star, and stop at the house of a woman of 
Vaugirard, no one could ever make the reigning mo^ 
narch believe that the child of that poor woman would 
become king of France. 

A satisfactory answer has been given to these diffi- 
culties, which may be considered preliminary ones, at* 
tending the subject of the massacre of the innocents; 
and it has been shown, that what is impos$H>le with 
man, is not impossible with God. 

With re^ct to the slaughter of the little childiren, 
whether tibe number was fourteen thousand, or greater, 
Qr less, it has been shown, that this horrible smd un- 
precedented cruelty was not absolutely incompatftite 
with the character of Herod ; that, aner being eilta- 
blished as kmg of Judea by Augustus, he could not 
indeed fear anything from the child of obscure and 
poor parents, residing in a petty village; but that 
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labouring' at that time under the disorder of which be 
at length died, his blood might have become so cor* 
Tfxptf diat he might in consequence have lost both rea- 
son and humanity ; that, in short, all these incomp^e- 
hiensible events, which prepared the way for mysteries 
still more incomprehensible, were directed by an in- 
scrutable providence. 

It is objected, that the historian Josephus, who was 
nearly contemporary, and who has related all the 
cruelties of Herod, has made no more mention of the 
massacre of the young children than of the star of the 
three kings; that neiuer the Jew Philo, nor any other 
Jew, nor any Roman, takes any notice of it ; and even 
that three of the evangelists have observed a profound 
sUence upon these important subjects. It is replied, 
that they are nevertheless announced by St. Matthew, 
and that the testimony of one inspired man is of more 
weight than the silence of all the world. 

The critics however have not surrendered; they 
have dared to censure St. Matthew himself, for sa3^g 
that these children were massacred, ^^ that the words of 
Jeremiah might be fulfilled. A voice is heard in Ra- 
mah, a voice of groaning and lamentation, Rachel 
weeping for her children, and refusing to be com- 
forted, because they are no more." . 

These historical words, they observe, were literally 
fulfilled in the tribe of Benjamin, which descended 
from Rachely when Nabuzaradan destroyed a part of 
that tribe near the city of Ramah. It was no longer 
a prediction, they say, any more than were the words, 
V He shall be called a Nazarene. And he came to 
dwell in a city called Nazareth, that it .might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Nazarene.'* They triumph in the circum- 
stance, that these words are not to be found in any one 
of the prophets ; jqst as they do in the idea that Ra- 
chel weepmg for the Benjamites at Ramah has no 
reference whatever to the massacre of the innocents by 
Herod* 

They dare even to urge, that these two allusions 
being clearly false, are a manifest proof of the false- 

p3 
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hood o{ this narrative; and conohide, that the masfltcva 
of the children, and the w^w star, and the journey of 
the three kings, nev^ had the sl^ihtest ^ndation in 
fact 

They even go much Beurther yet; they &ink they find 
as palpable a contradictioi^ between tl^e namatiTe of St. 
Matthew and that of St. Luke, as betwe^i the two ge« 
nealogies adduced by them.* St. Matthew says that 
Joseph and Mary carried Jesus into Egypt, fearing 
that he would be invoWed in the massacre. St. Luke, 
on the contrary, says, <^ That after having fulfilled all 
the ceremonies of the law, Joseph and Mary returned 
to Naiaretb their city, and went every year to Jerusa- 
Itttt, to keep die Passover." 

But thirty days must have expired before a woman 
could have completed her purification from childbirth 
and fulfilled all the ceremonies of the law. During 
these thirty days, therefore, the child must have been 
exposed to destruction by the general proscription. 
And if his parents went to Jerusalem to accomplish the 
ordinances of the law, they certainly did not go to 

These are the principal objections of unbelievers. 
They are effectually refuted by the faith both of the Grre^ 
and Latin churches. If it were necessary always to be 
clearing up the doubts of persons who read the scrip- 
tures, we must inevitably pass our whole lives in dis- 
puting about all the articles contained' in them. Let 
us rather refer ourselves to our worthy superiors and 
masters; to the umverinty of Salamc^ca when in Spain» 
to the Sorbonne in France, and to the holy congrega- 
^on at Rome. Let us submit both in heart and in 
imderslanding to thftt which is required of us for our 
good. 

INQUISITION. 

The inquisition is an ecclesiastical jurisdicttOB^esla- 
Wished by tiie see of Rom» i^ Italy, Spab^ Portttg^, 

• See the article GomrBADicnoiit. 
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1^ ^ven in tl^e Indiea, ibr the purpoae of s^archuig 
out -and exUrps^tUig infidelft, Jews, and heretics. 

Thut ive ma^ not be suspected of resorting to falser- 
hood, in order to render this tribunal odious, we sl^ulL 
i^.this present article give the abstract of a Latin work^ 
on the '^ Origin and Progress of the Office of the Holy. 
Inquisition/' printed by the royal press at Madrid in 
1589, by order of Louis de Paramo, Inquisitor in the 
ki|)gdom of Sicily. 

Without going back to the origin of the inquisition, 
which Paramo thinks he discovers in the manner in 
which God is related to have proceeded against Adam, 
and Eve, let us abide by the new law, of which Jesua. 
Christy according to him, was the chief inquisitor. He; 
es^rcised the functions of that office on the thirteenth, 
day after his birth, by announcing to the city of Jeru- 
sa]em> through the tlu'ee kings or magi, his appearance 
in the world, and afterwards by causing Herod to be 
devoured alive by worms ; by driving the buyers and 
skiers put of the temple ; and finally, by delivering 
Judes^ into the hands of tyrants, who pUlaged it in. 
punishment of its unbelief. 

After Jesus Christ, St. Peter, St. Paul, and the rest 
of the apostle, exercised the office of inquisitor, which 
they transmitted to the popes and bishops, their suc- 
oessors* St. Dominic having arrived in France with 
the bishop of Osma, of which he was archdeacon, be- 
C£^e animated with zeal against the Albigenses, and 
ol^tiiined the regard and favour of Simon, count de 
Ifontfort. Having been appointed by the pope inquLn 
futor in Lcmguedoc> he there founded hi^ order, which 
-WM approved of and ratified in 1216, by Honorius IIL 
Vnder the auspices of St. Madelaine, count Montfort 
tQ<^ the city of Beziers by assault, and put all the in- 
^abteants to thp svord; and at Laaral, ^r hundred 
Albigenses were burnt at onc0* ^' In all the histories^ 
Qf the inquisitioii that I ever read,'' says Paramo, ^^ | 
n^yer met; mA an act of faith so eminent, or a spee^^ 
t|^ $o solenui^ At the village of Cazera, sixty weif 
bmmt j and in another place a kujidre4 and jeighty.'^ 
The inquisition was adopted by the count of Th(m» 
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louse in 1229, and confided to the dominicans by p<^ 
Gregory IX. in 1233; Innocent IV. in 1251, esta- 
blished it in the whole of Italy^ with the exception of 
Naples. At the commencement, indeed, heretics w6re 
not subjected in the Milanese to the punishment- of 
death, which they nevertheless so richly deserve, be- 
cause the popes were not sufficiently respected by the 
emperor Frederick, to whom that state belonged j but 
a short time afterwards, heretics were burnt at Milan, 
as well as in the other parts of Italy; and our author 
remarks, that in 1315 some thousands of heretics 
having spread themselves through Cremasco, a small 
territory included in the jurisdiction of the Milanese, 
the dominican brothers burnt the greater part of them, 
and thus checked the ravages of the theological pesti- 
lence by the flames. 

As the first canon of the council of Thouloiise 
enjoined the bishops to appoint in every parish a priest 
and two or three laymen of reputation, who should be 
bound by oath, to search carefully and frequently for 
heretics, in houses, caves, and all places wherever they 
might be able to hide themselves, and to give the 
speediest information to the bishop, the seigneur of the 
place, or his bailiff, after having taken all necessary pre- 
cautions against the escape of any heretics discovered, 
the inquisitors must have acted at this time in concert 
with the bishops. The prisons of the bishop and of the 
inquisition were frequently the same; and, although in 
the course of the procedure the inquisitor might act in 
his own name, he could not, without the interventibn of 
the bishop, apply the torture, pronounce any definitive 
sentence, or condemn to perpetual imprisonment, &c. 
The frequent disputes that occurred between the 
bishops and the inquisitors, on the limits of their au- 
thority, on the spoils of the condemned, &c. compelled 
pope Sixtus IV. in 1473, to make the inquisitions inde* 
pendent and separate from the tribunals of the bishops. 
He created for Spain an inquisitor-general, with full 
powers to nominate particular inquisitors ; and Ferdi- 
nand V. in 1478, founded and endowed the inquisi- 
tion. 
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At tbe solteitaliQiL of Turrecremata (or Towpemada) 
a brother of the dominicaa otder^ aad grand-iuquisitov 
of Spaing the same Ferctinaod, who was sumamed the 
catholic^ banished from his kingdom all the Jews^ 
aHtMung ^em three months from Uie pubKcatton of hta 
edioly after the expiration of which period they weva 
not to be fbimd in any of the Spanish dominions under 
pain of death. They wece permitted^ on quitting the 
kingdom, to take with them the goods and merchim- 
diae which they had purchased, hut forbidden to take 
out of it any description of gold or silver. 

The brother Turrecrematafolh>wed up and strength- 
ened this edict, in the diocese of Toledo, by prohibiting 
aU christians, under pain of ^^communication, from 
giving anything whatever to the Jews, even that wbid^ 
mii^t be necessary to preserve life itself; 

In consequence of these decrees, about a million 
Jews departed from Catabnia, the kingdom of Arra- 
gott, that of Valencia, smd other countries subject to 
the dominion of Ferdinand ; the greater part of whom 
p^islied miserably : so that they compare the calami- 
ties that they suffered during this period to those they 
experienced under Titus and Vespasian. This e^cpul^ 
sion of the Jews gave incredible joy to all catholic- 
sovereigns. 

Some divines have blamed these edicts of the king 
of Spain ; their principal reasons are, that unbeliever^ 
oug^ not to be constrained to en^race the faith of 
Je^ Christ, and that these violences are a disgrace 
tp our region. 

But thiMe arguments are very weak; and I contend^ 
aays ParamOy that the edict is pious, just, and praise- 
wordiv, as die vioteace with which the Jews are re- 
quitea to be converted is not an absolute but a condi- 
tional violence, since they might avoid it by quitting 
tbeir country. Besides, they might corrupt those of 
tbe Jews who were newly converted, and even chris« 
tians .themselves; but, as St. Paul* says, what com- 



* Coriatbiaas vi. 14, 15. 
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munion is there between justice and iniquity^ light and 
darkness, Jesus Christ and Belial? 
' With respect to the confiscation of their goods, no- 
thing could be more equitable ; as they had acquired 
them only by usury towards Christians, who only 
received back, therefore, what was in fact their own. 

In short, by the death of our Lord, the Jews became 
slaves, and everything that a slave possesses belongs 
to his master. We could not but suspend our narra- 
tive for a moment, to make these remarks, in opposi- 
tion to persons who have thus calumniated the piety, 
the spotless justice, and the sanctity of the catholic 
king. 

At Seville, where an example of severity to the Jews 
vas ardently desired, it was the holy will of God, who 
knows how to draw good out of evil, that a young man 
who was in waiting in consequence of an assignation, 
should see through the chinks of a partition an assem- 
bly of Jews, and in consequence inform against them. 
A great number of the unhappy vnretches were appre- 
hended, and punished as they deserved. By virtue of 
different edicts of the kings of Spain, and of the inquir- 
sitors,, general and particular, establisbed in that kitig- 
dom, there were, in a very s^iort time, about two tiurn- 
sand heretics burnt at Seville, and more than four 
thousand from 1482 to 1520. A vast number of otiiers 
were condemned to perpetual imprisonment, or ex- 
posed to inflictions of different descriptions. The emi- 
gration from it was so great, that five hundred houses 
were supposed to be left in consequence quite empty, 
^nd in the whole diocese, three thousand, and altoge- 
ther more than a hundred thousand heretics were put 
to death, or punished in some other manner, or went 
into banishment, to avoid severer sufiering. Such 
was the destniction of heretics accomplished by thes^ 
pious brethren. 

. Theestabtishmentof^ inquisition at Toledo was a 
fruitful source of revenue to the cathdic church. • In 
the short space of two years, it actually burnt at the 
stake fifty-two obstinate heretics, and two hundred 
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and twenty more were outlawed : whence we may 
easily conjecture of what utility the inquisition has 
been from its original establishment, since in so short 
a period it performed such wonders. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century^ pope 
BonifiBu;e IX. attempted in vain to establish the inqui- 
sition in Portugal, where he created the provincial of 
the dominicansy Vincent de Lisbon, inquisitor-general. 
Innocent VII. some years after, having named as 
inquisitor the Minim Didacus de Sylva, \king John I. 
wrote to that pope, that the establishment of the inqui- 
sition in his kingdom was contrary to the good of his 
subjects, to his own interests, and perhaps also to the 
interests of religion. » 

The pope, affected by the representations of a too 
mild and easy monarch, revoked all the powers granted 
to the inquisitors newly established, and auUiorised 
Mark, bishop of Senigaglia, to absolve the persons ac- 
cused; which he accordingly did. Those who had 
been deprived of their dignities and offices -were re- 
established in them, and many were delivered from the 
fear of the confiscation of their property. 

But how admirable, continues Paramo, is the Lord 
in all bis ways ! That which the sovereign poniifis had 
been unable effectually to obtain with all thar urgency, 
king John granted spontaneously to a dextrous impos- 
tor, whom God made use of as an instrument for 
accomplishing the good work. In fact, the wicked 
are frequently useful instruments in God's hands, and 
he does not reject the good they bring about. Thus, 
when John * remarks to our Lord Jesus Christ, " Lord, 
we saw one who was not thy disciple casting out /de- 
mons in thy name, and we prevented him from doing 
so,". Jesus answered him, " Prevent him not; for he 
who works miracles in m;^ name will not speak ill of 
me ; and he who is not against me is for me.'' 

Paramo relates, afterwards, that he . saw in : the 
IR)rary of St. Laurence, at the Escurial, a manuscript 
in the hand-writing of Saavcdra, i^ which that, knave 

. . •Mark.ix. 37,39. . 
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^dtetails iM'^ricaticm <>f a ftdse buli, and obtak^ 
thereby his entnte into Setille as legate, ivitii a tmin 
of a hundred and twenty domestics; his defrirad- 
ing of thirteen thousand dooate the hdrs Of a ridi 
nobleman m that ne^hbourhood, during his twenty 
days residence ill the ^ace of tim arch^iuiop, fay pro- 
ducing a counterleit bond for the same sum, whiehlilie 
.nobleman acknowledged, in t^at instrument, to iutfe 
faohowed of the legate when he visited Rome; and 
.Bssdly, after his arrival at Badajos, ^e permission 
-granted hhn by king John III. to whom he wse pie- 
s^nted by means 'of forged letters of the popi?, to esta* 
blia^ tnbumJs of the m^isition in the principal cities 
of the kingdom. 

These tribunals b^an iiimiediately to exercise their 
. jurisdiction; and a vast number of condannations and 
executions of relapsed haeetics took place, as tdso ^f 
-ab«dutions of recanting and penitent heretics. Six 
months had passed in ^iis manner, when the truth was 
made ajiqparent of that expresrion in the gospd^ ^ 
** There is nothing hid whidi shall mot he made 
known.'' The marquis de Villeneuve de Barcarotfea, a 
Spanish nobleman, assisted by the goremor of Mora, 
had the impostor s^pprehended and conducted to Ma- 
drid. He was there carried before John de Taveta, 
afCtatnshop of Toledo. That prdate, perfecdy asts- 
ttished at all that now transpired of the knavery add 
address df the fa^se legate, despatched all %he dncMi- 
tions and docunients relative to the case to pope Faai 
rilLt as he did also the i^ts of the in^nisitions uriadi 
,B«tav6dra had establish^, and by which it appeand 
'tiMtt a great numbier of heretics had ahready bean judgad 
and condemned, Imd that the impostor had'CiUoTted 
from his victims mcnre than thrOe kuMbred Ihoutoal 
■dilcat». 

The pope could net h^ acknowledgia|r in all this 
Aete^of Oodandammdeofha:provideBee^ he 
"«ocordttigly fbsmed the congregation of the trilmtial 
::Of tke inquisition^ under ^le denomination of ^' lbs 

* Bfatthew, x. 00. Kmkfiw.^. Luke, vili. 11. 
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Holy Office," in 1545, and SyttuB V. oonfirmed it in 
1588. 

. Ail wfiters but one agree with Paramo on the sub- 
ject of the establishment of the inquisition in Portugal. 
;Antoine de Sousa alone, in his '^ Aphorisms of Inqui- 
-sitors," calls the history of Saavedra in question, under 
the pr^«nce that he may very easily be qonceived to 
have accused himself wiUiout being in fact guilty, in 
oonaidera^n of the glory which would redound to him 
-from the event, and in the hope of living in the me- 
jnory of mankind. But Sousa, in the very nai-rative 
•which he substitutes for that of Paramo, exposes him- 
adf to the suspicion of bad faith, in citing two bull? of 
Paul III. and two others from the same pope to cardi- 
•nal Henry, ^e king's brother ; bulls which Sousa has 
not introduced into his printed work, and which are 
not to be found in any collection of apostolical bulls 
extant ; two decisive reasons for rejecting his opinion, 
and adhering to that of Paramo, Hiescas, Salasar, 
'Mendo9a, Fernandez, and Placenlinus, &c. 

When the Spaniards passed over to America, they 
carried the inquisition with them; the Portuguese 
^introduced it in the Indies, immediately upon its being 
.established at Lisbon, ' which led to the observation 
.which Louis "de Paramo makes in his preface, that this 
^^urtshing and verdant tree had extended its branches 
-and its roots throiighout the world, and produced the 
most pleasant fruits. 

I» order to form some correct idea of the jurispru- 
dence of the inquisition, and the forms <}f its proceed- 
ings, unknown to civil tribunals, let us take a cursory 
view of the ** Directory of Inquisitors," which Nicolas 
Eymeric, grand itiquisitor of the kingdom of Arragon 
about the middle of the fburteentli century, composed 
in Latin, and addressed to his brother inquisitors, in 
- virtue of tlie authority of his office. 

A short time after the invention of printing, an edi- 
.tion of this woric was printed at Barcelona, ^id soon 
oonveyed to all the inquisitions in the christian world. 
'A veeoad edition appeared at Rome in 1578, in 

VOI^ IV, 15 
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folio, with scholia and commentaries by FtzaeoiB 
Pegna, doctor in theology and canonist. 

The following eulogium on the work is given by A€^ 
editor in an epistle dedicatory to Gregory XIll. :— * 
** While christian princes are every where engaged m 
combating with arms the enemies of die catholic reli- 
gion, and pouring out the blood of their soldiers, to 
support the unity of the church and the authority of 
the apostolic see, there are also zealous and devoted 
writers, who toil in obscurity, either to refute tlie ojH- 
nions of innovators or to arm and direct the power of 
the laws against their persons, in order that the seve- 
rity of punishments, and the solemnity and torture 
attending executions, keeping them within the bounds 
of duty, may produce that effect upon them which can- 
not be produced in them by the love of virtue. 

'' Although I fill only the lowest place among these 
defenders of religion, I am nevertheless animated with 
the same zeal for repressing the impious audacity and 
horrible depravity of the broachers of innovation. The 
labour which I here present to you on the " Directory 
of Inquisitions *' will be a proof of my assertion. This 
work of Nicolas Eymeric, respectable for its antiquity, 
contains a summary of the principal articles of faito, 
and an elaborate and methodical code of instruction 
for the tribunals of the holy inquisition, on the means 
which they ought to employ for the repression and ex- 
tirpation of heretics ; on which account I felt it my 
duty to offer it in homage to your holiness, as to the 
chief of the christian republic." ' 

He declares, elsewhere, that he had it reprinted for 
the instruction of inquisitors ; that the work is as rnxxh 
to be admired as respected, and teaches with equal 
piety and learning the proper means of repressing and 
exterminating heretics. He aeknowledges, however, 
that he is in possession of other useful and jadiciotts 
methods, for which he refers to pnetice, which vriU 
instruct much more efi^ctusdly than ai^ lessons, and 
that he more readily thus silenUy refers to practic»^ as 
there are certain matters rdating to the sub|eet whidi 
it is of importance not to divijlge, and which, at the same 
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timey.are generally well known to inquisitors. He 
cites a vast number of writers, all of whom have fol- 
lowed the doctrines of the Directory; and he even com- 
plains that many have availed themselves of it without 
asoribing any honour to Eymeric for the good thingpi 
they have in fact stolen from him. 

We will secure ourselves from any reproach of this 
description, by pointing out exactly what we mean 
to borrow both from the author and the editor. Eymeric 
says, in the fifty- eighth page, " Commiseration for 
the children of the criminal, who by the severity used 
towards him are reduced to beggary, should never 
be permitted to mitigate that severity, since both by 
divine and human laws children are punished for the 
feults of their fathers." 

Page 123. " If a charge entered for prosecution 

were destitute of every appearance of truth, the inqui- 

sit(»r should not on that account expunge it from his 

register, because what at one period has not been dis- 

. covered, may be so at another." 

Page 291. " It is necessary for the inquisitor to 
oppose cunning and stratagem to those employed by 
heretics, that he may thus pay the offenders in their 
own coin, and be enabled to adopt the language of 
the Apostle,* ^ Being crafty, I caught you with guile.' " 

Page 296. " The information and depositions (proems 
verbal) may be read over to the accused, completely 
suppressing the names of the accusers ; and then it is 
for him. to conjecture who the persons are that have 
brought against him any particular charges, to chal- 
lenge them as incompetent witnesses, or to weaken 
their testimony by contrary evidence. This is the me- 
thod generally used. The accused must not be 
{Permitted to imagine that challenges of witnesses will 
be easily allowed in cases of heresy, for it is of no con- 
sequence whether witnesses are respectable or infa- 
mous^ accomplices in the prisoner's offence, excommu- 
nicated^ heretical, or in any manner whatever guilty, or 
perjured, &c. This has been so ruled in favour of the faith." 

. ' "i^ '> J — 

^,y^ . • 2 Corinthians xii. 16. 

Q 2 
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Page 202. " The appeal which a prisoner makes from 
the inquisition does not prechide that tribunal from trial 
and sentence of him upon other heads of accusation.'' 

Page 313. "Although the form of the order fbr 
applying the torture may suppose variation in the 
answers of the accused^ and also in addition sufficient 
presumptive evidence against him for putting him to the 
question ; both these circumstances are not necessary^ 
and eitherv^ill be sufficient for the purpose without the 
other." 

Pegna informs us^in the hundred and eighteenth scho- 
Kum on the third book, that inquisitors generally em- 
ploy only five kinds of torture when putting to thd 
question, although Marsiliiis mentions fifteen kinds^ 
and adds, that he has imagined others still — such, fof 
example, as precluding the possibility of sleep, in which 
he is approved by Grillandus and Locatus. 

Eymeric continues, page 319 — **Care should be taken 
never to state in the form of absoluticm, that the prisoner 
is innocent, but merely that there was not sufficient evi* 
dence against him ; a precaution necessary to prevent 
the prisoner, absolved in one case, from pleading that 
s^solution in defence against any future charge that 
may be brought against him." 

Page 324. " Sometimes abjuration and canonical pur- 
gation are prescribed together. This is done, when, to 
a bad reputation of an individual in point of doctrine 
are joined inconsiderable presumptions, which, werethey 
a little stronger, would tend to convict him of hkving 
really said or done something injurious to the faith. 
The prisoner who stands in these circumstances is 
compelled to abjure all heresy in general; and aftet 
that, if he falls into any heresy of any description 
"whatever, however different from those which may have 
constituted the matter of the present charge or suspi-* 
cion against him, he is punished as a rielapsed person; 
and delivered over to the secular arm." 

Page 331. " Relapsed persons, when the relkpse is 
clearly proved, must be delivered up to secular justice, 
whatever protestation they may make as to their future 
conduct, and whatever contrition they may express. 
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The inquisitor will, in such circumstances, inform the 
isecular authorities, that on such a particular day and 
hour, and in such a particular place, a heretic will be 
delivered up to them, and should provide, that notice 
be given to the public that they will be expected 
to be present at the ceremony, as the inquisitor will 
deliver a sermon on the occasion in defence of the true 
faith, and those who attend will obtain the usual in- 
dulgences." 

These indulgences are accordingly detailed : after the 
form of sentence given agsdnst the penitent heretic, 
the inquisitor will grant forty days indulgence to all 
persons present; three years to those who contributed 
to the apprehension, abjuration, condemnation, &c. of 
the said heretic ; and finally, three years also will be 

5 ranted by our holy father, the pope, to all who- will 
enounce any other heretic. 

Page 332. " When the culprit has been delivered 
over to the secular authority, it shall pronounce its sen- 
tence, and the criminal shall be conveyed to the place 
of punishment ; some pious persons shall accompany 
him, and associate him in their prayers, and even 
pray with him ; and not leave him till he has rendered 
up his soul to his creator. But it is their duty to 
take particular care neither to say or to do anything 
which may hasten the moment of his death, for fear if 
falling into some irregularity. Accordingly, they should 
not exhort the criminal to mount the scaffold, or pre- 
sent himself to the executioner, or advise the execu- 
tioner to get ready and arrange his instruments of 
punishment, so that the death may take place more 
quickly, and the prisoner be prevented from lingering ; 
all for the sake of avoiding irregularity." 

Page 335. " Should it happen that the heretic, when 
just about to be fixed to the stake to be burnt, were to 
give signs of conversion, he might perhaps, out of sin- 
gular lenity and favour, be allowed to be received and 
shut up, like penitent heretics, within four walls, al- 
though it would be weak to place much reliance on a 
coaversion of this nature, and the indulgence is not 
authorised by any express law ; such lenity however 
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is very dangerous. I was witness of an example in 
point at Barcelona: — ^A priest who was condemned, 
with two other impenitent heretics, to be burnt^ and 
who was actually in the midst of the flames, caRed 
on the bye-standcrs to pull him out instantly, for he 
was willing to. be converted ; he was accordingly extri- 
cated, di'eadfuUy scorched on one side. I do not mean 
to decide whether this was well or ill done; but I know 
that, fourteen years afterwards, he was still dogmati* 
sing, and had corrupted a considerable number of per- 
3ons ; he was therefore once more given up to justice, 
and was burnt to death." 

" No person doubts," says Pegna, scholium 47, 
" that heretics ought to be put to death; but the parti- 
cular method of execution may well be a topic of dis- 
cussion." Alphonso de Castro, in the second book of 
his work, " On the just Punishment of Heretics," con- 
siders it a matter of great indifference whether they are 
destroyed by the sword, by fire, or any other method ; 
but Hostiensis Godofredus, Covarruvias, Simancas, 
Roxas, &c. maintain that they ought decidedly to be 
burnt. In fact, as Hostiensis very well expressed it, 
execution by fire is the punishment appropriate to 
heresy. We read in St. John,* — * If any one remain 
toot in me, he shall be cast forth, as abranch, and wither, 
and men shall gather it and cast it into the fire and 
burn it/ — " It may be added," continues Pegna, " that 
the universal custom X)f the christian republic is in sup- 
port of this opinion. Simancas and Roxas decide that 
heretics ought to be burnt alive ; but one precaution 
should always be taken in burning them, which is tearing 
out their tongue and keeping the mouth perfectly closed, 
in order to prevent their scandalising the spectators by 
their impieties." 

Finally, page 369, Eymerifc enjoins those whom he 
f^ldresses to proceed in matters of heresy straight for- 
ward, without any wranglings of advocates, and without 
«o many forms and soleinnitiies as are genera% etn- 
ployed in criminal cases ; that is, to make the process 

- ■ r. r ■ ■ ■ > ■ I 1 

* Jolinxv. 6. 
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as short as possible, by cuttbg off useless dela^^s, t>y 
going on with the hearing and trial of such causeff, 
even on days when the labours of the other jndges are 
suspended ; by disallowing every appeal whidi has for 
its .apparent object merely a postponement of final 
judgment; and by not admitting an unnecessary multi- 
tude of witnesses, &c.* 

* In order to show the practical in combination with the theo- 
retical, we here supply a programme of an " auto-da-fa," in which 
the parts of the royal family of Spain,and of all the great funetton- 
aries, are formally arranged. It is given on the authority of the 
<iounte8S d'Aulnois, who accompanied her husband, atn official df« 
plomatist, to Madrid, towards the elosef of the retgn of the irabecHer 
animal whose early death opened a passage to the Spanish throne 
for the. house of Bourbon :— 

^ In the great place at Madrid there shatl be a theatre erected 
fifty feet long; it shall be raised up as high as the balcony designed 
for the king, and no higher. 

. ^ On the right side of the king's balcony, quite aor<»s the thefts 
tre, there shall be raised an amphitheatre of twenty-five or thirty 
steps, designed for the council of the inqttisition and th^ other 
councils of Spain, on the uppermost of which shall be placed the 
chairs, under a canopy, for the general inquisitor, a great deal 
higher than the king's balcony. On the left of the theatre and the 
king's balcony there shall be another amphitheatre, as big as the 
first, upon which the criminals shall be placed. 

** In the middle of the great theatre shall be raised another very 
Mttle one, on which shall be made two cages, where the criminale 
shall be kept while their sentence is reading. There shall be 
likewise placed upon the great theatre three chairs for the readers 
of the judgment, and for the preacher, before whom there shall b« 
An altar erected. 

*» The places for their catholic majesties shall be so ordered, that 
the queen shall be on the left hand of the king, and on the right 
oif the queen-mother. All the queen's ladies of honour shall tak# 
up the rest of the length every way of the same balcony ; ther» 
shall be other balconies prepared fbr the ambassadors and lord* 
and ladies of the court, and scaffolds for the people. 

*« The cereroony shall begin by a procession from St. M^ry't 
chnrch. A hundred charcoal*men, armed ^'uh pikes and mus^ 
4|oet8i sliall march before, because they provide the wood whieh 
is io burn those that are condemned to the fire. Next them shalt 
fellow the Dominicans, with a white crosB earried before th«ni« 
The doke de Medina Celishall carry the standard of the inquitittoo* 
«coording to a privilegd that is he^edita^ to his family | %hH 
standard it of red damask ; on one side of it is represented a naked 
ta^ord in a urowti of laurel, and on the other the arms of Spmim 
After thfttthore shall be carried agrpen erosi, wrapped abodt wiHv 
black crape $ and after it shall march setttal grandees, md othw* 
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This revolting system of jurisprudence has simply 
been put under some restriction in Spain and Portugal ; 
while at Milan the inquisition itself has at length been 
entirely suppressed.* 

SECTION III. 

The inquisition is well known to be an admirable 
and truly christian invention for increasing the power 
of the pope and monks, and rendering the population 
of a whole kingdom hypocrites. 

persons of quality of the inquisition, covered with cloaks that have 
black and white crosses upon them, embroidered with gold- 
thread. The march shall he brought up by fifty halberdiers or 
guards to the inquisition, clothed in black and white, and com- 
manded by the marquis de Pouar, hereditary protector of the 
inquisition of the kingdom of Toledo. After the procession has 
in this manner passed by the palace, it shall come to the great 
place ; the standard and the green cross shall be fixed upon the 
altar; and the Dominicans only shall remain upon the theatre, 
and spend part of the night in singing psalms, and as soon as day 
breaks they shall celebrate several masses upon the altar. 

*' The king, the queen, the queen>mother, and all the ladies, 
must be in their balconies about seven o*clock in the morning. 
At eight the procession shall begin to march, as it did the 
day before, by the company of charcoal-men, who shall place 
themselves on the left-hand of the king's balcony; the right 
shall be for his ^ards. Afterwards several men shall bear certain 
pasteboard effigies as big as life, some of them representing those 
that died in prison, whose bones shall also be carried in coffers 
with flames painted round them ; and the rest shall represent those 
who have escaped, and who have been condemned for contumacy : 
these figures shall be placed at one end of the theatre. Af^er that 
their sentence shall be read, and they shall be executed.'* — ^T. 

* It has just been suppressed also in Sicily and Tuscany : Genoa 
and Venice have the weakness still to keep it up ; but it is not 
suffered to exhibit any activity. It still subsists, but it is deprived 
of power, in the states of the house of Savoy. The glory of abo- 
lishing this odious monument of the fanaticism and barbarism of 
our fathers, has never yet tempted any sovereign pontiff to effect it. 
The inquisition at Rome has been an object of scorn to Europe, 
and even to the Romans themselves, since its absurd prosecutioa 
of Galileo. The noblesse of Avignon permit the existence of this 
tribunal in a comer of France, and, satisfied with entertaining no 
apprehensions of danger from it, are insensible to the disgrace of 
wearing its monkish yoke. In Spain and Portugal the inqaisitioo* 
oonducted with less atrocity than formerly, is repossessed of all its 
power, and threatens with imprisonment and confiscation all who 
attempt conferring any improvement on those deluded and misera* 
Me coantries.— FrmicA Edm 
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St. Dominic is usually considered as the person to 
¥Fhoin ^6 world is principally indebted for wis ineti* 
tution. In feet, we have still extant a patent granted 
by that great saint, expressed precisely in the following 
words : — " I, brother Dominic, reconcile to the church 
Roger^ the bearer of these presents, on condition of ^his 
being scourged by a priest on three successiire Sundays 
from the entrance of the city to the church doors; <if 
his abstaining from meat all his life ; of his fasting for 
the space of three Lents in a year ; of his never drinlu 
ing wine; of bis carrying »bout him the * san-benito' 
with crosses; of his reciting the breviary everyday, and 
ten paternosters in the course of the day, and twenty 
at midnight ; of his preserving perfect chastity, and of 
his presenting himself every month before the parish 
piest, &c. ; the whole undter pain of being treated as 
heretical, perjured, and impenitent." 

Although Dominic was the real founder of the inqm<» 
sition, yet Louis de Paramo, one of the mostrespectam* 
writers and most brilliant luminaries of the holy office, 
relates, in the second chapter of his second book, that 
God was the first instituter of the holy office, and that 
he exercised the power of the preaehing brethren, th«i 
is of the Dominican order, against Adam. In the? fttwi 
place Adam is cited before the tribunal: " Adam 
nbi es?^-^Adam, where art thou? And in fact, adds 
Parsuno, the want of this citation would have rendered 
the whole procedure of God null. 

The dresses formed of skins, iVhich God made fbf 
Adam and Eve, were the model of the * san-benito,^ 
which the holy office requires to be worn by heretici^ 
It is true that, according to this argument, God vran 
the first tailor; it is not however the less evident, on 
i^count of that ludicrous and profkne inference^ that 
he was the first inquisitor. 

Adam was deprived of the immoveable property Bd 

S08sess.ed in the terrestrial paradise, and hence th^ 
oly office confiscates the property of all whom it con* 
demns. 

Louis de Paramo remarks, that the inhabitants 6f 
Sodom were burnt as heretics because their crime is H 
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fonnal heresy. He thence passes to the history of the 
Jews ; and in every part of it discovers the holy office. 

Jesus Christ is the first inquisitor of the new law; 
the popes were inquisitors by divine right; and they 
afterwards communicated their power to St Dominic. 

He afterwards estimates the number of all those 
whom the inquisition has put to death ; he states it to 
be considerably above a hundred thousand. 

His book was printed in 1589, at Madrid, with 
the approbation of doctors, the eulogiums of bishops, 
and the privilege of the king. We can, at the present 
day, scarcely form any idea of horrors at once so extra- 
vagant and abominable ; but at that period nothing ap- 
peared more natural and edifying. All men resemble 
Louis de Paramo when they are fanatics. 

Paramo was a plain direct man, very exact m dates, 
omitting no interesting fact, and calculating with pre- 
cision Uie number of human victims immolated by the 
holy office throughout the world. 

He relates, with great naivete, the establishment 
of. the inquisition in Portugal, and coincides perfectly 
with four other historians who have treated of that 
subject. The following account they unanimously 
agree in : — 

Singular Establishrnent of the Inquisition in Portugal. 

Pope Boniface had long before, at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, delegated some Dominican friars 
to go to Portugal, from one city to another, to bum 
heretics, mussulmen, and Jews ; but these were itinerant 
p.nd not stationary; and even the kings sometimes 
complained of the vexations caused by them. Pope 
Clement VH. was desirous of giving them a fixed 
residence in Portugal, as they had in Arragon and 
Castile. Difficulties however arose between Ae court 
of Rome and that of Lisbon ; tempers became irritated, 
the inquisition suffered by it, and was far from being 
perfectly established. 

In 1539, there appeared at Lisbon a legate. of the 
pope, who camej he said, to establish the holy inquisi-. 
tion on immoveable foundations. He delivered his letters 
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to king John III. from pope Paul III. He had other 
letters fVom Rome for the chief officers of the court; 
his patents as legate were duly sealed and signed; and 
he exhibited the most ample powers for creatine a 
grand inquisitor ^d all the judges of the holy office. 
He was however in fact an impostor, of the name of 
Saavedra, who had the talent of counterfeiting hand- 
writings, seals, and coats of arms. He had acquired 
the art at Rome, and was perfected in. it at Seville, at 
which place he arrived in company with two other 
sharpers. His train was magnificent, consisting of 
more than a hundred and twenty domestics. To de&ay, 
at least in part, the enormous expense with which all 
this splendour was attended, he and his associates bor- 
rowed at Seville large sums in the name of the apos- 
tolic chamber of Rome; everything was concerted with 
the most consummate art. 

The king of Portugal was at first perfectly asto- 
nished at the pope's dispatching a legate to him without 
any previous announcement to him of his intention. 
The legate hastily observed, that in a concern so urgent 
as that of establishing the inquisition on a firm founda- 
tion, his holiness could admit of no delays, and that 
the king might consider himself honoured by the holy 
father's having appointed a legate to be the first person 
to announce his intention. The king did not venture 
to reply. The legate on that very day constituted a 
grand inquisitor, and sent about collectors to receive 
the tenths; and before the court could obtain answers 
from Rome to its representations on the subject, the 
legate had brought two hundred victims to the stak^^ 
and collected more than two hundred thousand crowns. 

However, the marquis of Villanova, a Spanish noble* 
man, of whom the legate had borrowed at Seville a very 
considerable sum upon forged bills, determined^ ^f 
possible, to repay himself the money with his own 
hands, instead of going to Lisbon ana exposing him- 
self to the intrigues and influence of tne swindler 
there. The legate was at this time making his circuit 
through the country, and happened very conveniently 
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to be on the borders of Spain. The marquis unex* 
|iectedly advanced upon him with fifty men well- 
Armed, earned him off prisoner, and conducted kim to 
Afadrid. 

. The whole imposture Was speedily discovered at 
lishen; the council of Madrid condemned the legate 
4Saavedra to be flogged, and sent to the galleys for ten 
.yfiars ; bnt the most admirable circumstance was, that 
{lope Paul IV. confirmed subsequently all that the 
impostor had established ; out of tlie plenitude of his 
idivine power he rectified all the little irregularities of 
.the various procedures, and rendered sacred what before 
/was merely human. Of what importance the arm 
-which God employs in his sacred servicet 

Qu' importe de quel bras Dieu daigne se servir? 

Such was the manner in which the inquisition became 
established at Lisbon; and the whole kingdom extolled 
*Ae wisdom and providence of God on the occasion. 

To conclude, the methods of procedure adopted by 
•this tribunal are generally known; it is well known 
'bow strongly they are opposed to the false equity and 
Ijlind reason of ail other tribunals in the world. Men 
*ure imprisoned on the mere accusation of persons the 
most infamous ; a son may denounce his father, and 
i:he wife her husband ; the accused is never confronted 
'with the accusers ; and the property of the person con- 
victed is confiscated for the benefit of the judge3: 
such at least was the manner of its proceeding down 
to our own times. Sujrely in this we must perceive 
'something decidedly divine ; for it is absolutely incom- 
'prehensible that men should have patiently submitted 

to this yoke 

' At length count Aranda has obtained the blessin|Si 
of an Europe by paring the nails and filing the t^ui 
i6f iJie.monsteir in Spain; it breathes^ however, still.* 

^ The subsequent history of the inquisition is well known, as 
'<i»elV«s the enlightened attempts to revive it in Spain, under the 
iteDigo Mid 8ppiopnat9-«U8pto8tK)f its present soverei^.^-T. 
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' Ikstinctus, impulsat,* impulse; — ^but what power 
impels us? 

All feeling is iostinct. 

A secret conformity of our organs to thek re- 
i^eotive objects forms our instinct. 

It is solely by instinct that we perform numberless 
inYokiBtary morements, just as it is by instinct that 
we possess curiosity, that we run after novelty, that 
menaces terrifj us, that contempt irritates us, that an 
air of submission appeases us, and that tears soften us. 

We are governed by instinct, as well as cats and 
goats; this is one further circumstance in which we 
res«Qa:ble the mere animal tribes — a resemblance as in- 
Q(Mitestable as that of our blood, our necessities, and 
the various functions of our bodies. 

Our instinct is never so sterewd and skilful as theirs, 
and does not even approach it ; a calf and a lamb, as 
soon as they are bom, rush to the founts^in of their 
mother's milk ; but unless the mother of the infant 
clasped it in her arms, and folded it to her bosom, it 
would inevitably perish. 

- No woman in a state of pregnancy was ever in- 
▼incibiy impelled to prepare for her infant a conveni- 
ent wicker cradle, as the wren with its bill and claws 
ft&psueB a nest for her offspring. But the power of 
v^ection which we possess, in conjunction with two 
industrious hands {Resented to us 1:^ nature, raises us 
to an equality with the instinct of animals, and in 
the course of time* places us infinitely above them, 
Indi in respect to good and evil: — a proposition 
condemned by the members of the ancient parliament 
sod by the S^bonne, natural philosophers of distin- 
gaisbed eminence, and who, it is well known, have. ad- 
mirably promoted the perfeetiiKi of the aits. 

One instmet, in the first plaee, impels us to beat 
mtf^ brother when be vexes us^ if we are roused into 
a passioiv wkh kim and feel that we are strongs than 
ke is; Afterward39 pur sublime isason leads us on to 
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the invention of arrows, swords, pikes, and at len^^ 
musquets, to kill our neighbours withal. 

Instinct alone urges us all to make love — " Amor 
omnibus idem ;" but Virgil, Tibullus, and Ovid sing it. 

It is from instinct alone that a' young artisan stands 
gazing with respect and admiration before the super- 
fine gilt coach of a commissioner of taxes. Reason 
comes to the assistance of the young artisan ; he is 
made a collector; he becomes polished; he embezzles; 
he rises to be a great man in his turn, and dazzles the 
eyes of his former comrades as he lolls at ease in 
his own carriage, more profusely gilded than that 
which originally excited his admiration and ambiti<Mi. 

What is this instinct which governs the whole 
animal kingdom, and which in us is strengthened by 
reason or repressed by habit ? Is it " divinee parti- 
cula aurcB?*' Yes, undoubtedly it is something divine ; 
for everything is so. Everything is the incompre- 
hensible effect of an incomprehensible cause. Every- 
thing is swayed, is impelled by nature. We reason 
about everything, and originate nothing. 

INTEREST. 

We shall teach mankind nothing, when we tell 
them that everything we do is done from iri-^ 
terest. What ! it will be said, is it from motives of 
interest that the wretched fakir remains stark-naked 
under the burning sun, loaded with chains, dying with 
hunger, half devoured by vermin, and devouring them 
in his turn ? Yes, most undoubtedly it is ; as we have 
stated elsewhere, he depends upon ascending to the 
eighteenth heaven, and looks with an eye of pity on 
the man who will be admitted only into the ninth. 

The interest of the Malabar wiaow, who burns her- 
self with the corpse of her husband, is to recover him 
in another world, and be there more happy even than 
the fakir. For, together with their, metempsychosisy 
the Indians have another world ; they resemble our^ 
selves ; their system admits of contradictioDB. 

Were you ever acquainted with any king or repuUic 
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that made either war or peace, that issued decrees, or 
entered into conyentions, from any other motive than 
that of interest? 

With respect to the interest of money, consult, in 
i;he great Encyclopedia, the article of M. d'Alembert 
on Calculation, and that of M. Boucher d'Argis on 
Jurisprudence. We will venture to add a few re- 
flections. 

1. Are gold and silver merchandize? Yes; the 
author of the Spirit of Laws does not think so when 
he says :* — " Money, which is the price of commodities, 
is hired and not bought." 

It is both lent and bought. I buy gold with silver, 
and silver with gold ; and their price fluctuates in all 
commercial countries from day to day. 

The law of Holland requires bills of exchange to be 
paid in the silver coin of the country, and not in gold, 
if the creditor demands it. Then I buy silver money, 
and I pay for it in gold, or in cloth, corn, or diamonds.^ 

I am in want of money, corn, or diamonds, for the 
space of a year ; the corn, money, or diamond mer- 
chant says — I could, for this year, sell my money, 
com, or diamonds to advantage. Let us estimate at 
four, five, or six per cent, according to the usage of 
the country^ what I should lose by letting you have it. 
You shall, for instance, return me at the end of the 
year, twenty-one carats of diamonds for the twenty 
which I now lend you ; twenty -one sacks of corn for 
the twenty; twenty-one tliousand crowns for twenty 
thousand crowns. Such is interest. It is established 
among all nations by the law of nature. The max- 
imum or highest rate 6f interest depends, in every 
country, on its own particular law.f At Rome money 
is lent on pledges at two and a half per cent, according 
to law, and the pledges are sold, if the money be not 
paid at the appointed time. I do not lend upon 
pledges, and I require only tlie interest customary in 

. * Book xxii. chap. 19. 

•f The rate of interest ought to be free, and the law is not right 
in 6xrng it. except in cases in which it has not been determined 
by a special Contract. — French Ed. 

r2 
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Holland. If I was ib Chioa, I should ai^ of yon the 
customary interest at Macao and Canton. 

2, While the parties were proceeding with this bar- 
gain at Amsterdam, it happened diat there itfrived 
from St. Madiore, a jansenist, (and the fact is per- 
fectly true, he was caHed the Abh^ des ksarts); this 
jansenist says to the Dutch merchant, '^ Take care whai 
you are about ; you are absolutely incurring dimaai^ 
tion; money must not produce money, * mimmus 
nummum noa parit.' No one is allowed to receive is- 
terest for his money but when he is wiHing to sink the 
principal. The way to be saved is, to make a coat^acft 
with the gentleman ; and for twenty thousand crowns 
which you are never to have returned to you, you and 
your heirs will receive a thousand crowas per anttum 
to all eternity." 

" You jest," replies the Dutchman ; " you are in 
this very case proposing to me a usury that is abso- 
lutely of the nature of an infinite series. I should (that 
is myself and heirs would) in that case receive beck 
my capital at the end of twenty years, the double of k 
in forty, the four-fold of it in eighty ; this you see 
would be just an infinite series. I cannot, besides, 
lend for more than twelve months, and I am contented 
with a thousand crowns as a remuneration." 

THE ABBE D£S ISSARTS. 

I am grieved for your Dutch soul. God forbade the 
Jews to lend at interest, and you are well aware that 
a citizen of Amsterdam should punctually obey the 
laws of commerce given in a wilderness to runawsqr 
vagrants who had no commerce. 

THE DUTCHMAK. 

That is clear: all the world ought to be Jews; but 
it seems to me, that the law permitted the Hebrew Wde 
to gain as much usury as they could from foreigners, 
and that, in conseqence of this permission, thev 
managed their affairs in the sequel remarkably well. 
Besides, the prohibition against one Jewts taking 
interest from another must necessarily hare bec<»Be db- 
Bolete, since our Lord Jesus, when preaching at Jeru^^ 
salem, expressly said, that interest was in his time cent. 
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per cent: for in the parable of the talents he says, that 
the servant who had received five talents gained five 
others in Jerusalem by them; that he who had two 
gained two by them ; and that the third who had only 
one, and did not turn that to any account, was shut up 
in a dungeon by his master, for not laying it out with 
the money-changers. But these money-changers were 
Jews; it was therefore between Jews that usury was 
practised at Jerusalem; therefore this parable, drawn 
■ from the circumstances and manners of the times, de- 
cidedly indicates that usury or interest was at the rate 
of cent, per cent. Read the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Su Matthew ; he was conversant wiui the subject ; he 
had been a commissioner of taxes in Galilee. Let me 
finish my agreement with this gentleman ; and do not 
make me lose both my money and my time. 

THE ABBE DEB ISSARTS. 

All that you say is very good and very fine ; but the 
Sorbonne has decided, that lending money on interest 
, is a nnortal sin. 

THE DUTCHMAN. 

You must be laughing at me, my good friend, when 
you cite the Sorbonne as an authority to a merchant of 
Amsterdam. There is not a single individual among 
those wrangling railers themselves who does not obtain, 
whenever he can, five or six per cent, for his money by 
purchasing revenue bills, India bonds, assignments, 
and Canada bills. The clergy of France, as a corpo- 
rate body, borrow at interest. In many of the provin- 
ces of France, it is the custom to stipulate for interest 
with the principal. Besides, the university of Oxford 
and that of Salamanca have decided against the Sor- 
bonne. I acquired this information in the course of 
my travels ; and ihus we have authority against autho- 
rity. Once more, I must beg you to interrupt me no 
longer. 

THE ABBE DES ISSARTS. 

The wicked, sir, are never at a loss for reasons. 
Yoo are, 1 repeat, absolutely destroying yourself, for 
the abb6 de St. Cyran, who haj not performed any 

R 3 
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XDiracles, and the abbe Paris, who perfonned some m 
St. Medard 

3. Before the abb4 had finished his speech, the mer- 
chant drove him out of his counting-house ; and after 
having legally lent his money, to the last penny, went 
to represent the conversation between himself and the 
abbe to the magistrates, who forbade the jansenists 
from propagating a doctrine so pernicious to oom- 
merce. 

Gentlemen, said the chief bailiff, give us of effica- 
cious grace as much as you please, of predestination as 
much as you please, and of communion as little as you 
please; on these points you are masters; but take 
care not to meddle with the laws of commerce. 

INTOLERANCE. 

• Read the article " Intolerance" in the great Encyclo- 
pedia. Read the treatise on toleration composed on 
occasion of the dreadful assassination of John Galas, a 
citizen of Thoulouse;* and if, after that, you allow of 
persecution in matters of religion, compare yourself at 
once to Ravaillac. Ravaillac, you know, was highly 
intolerant. 

The following is the substance of all the discourses 
ever delivered by the intolerant. 

You monster ! who will be burnt to all eternity in 
the Other world, and whom I will myself burn as soon 
as ever I can in this ; you really have the insolence to 
read JDe Thou and Bayle, who have been put into th^ 
index of prohibited authors at Rome I When I was 
preaching to you in the name of Ood, how Sampson 
had killed a thousand men with the jaw-bone of an ass, 
your hea,d^ still harder than the arsenal from which 
Sampson obtained his arms^ showed me by a slight 
movement from left to right that you believed nothing 
of what I said. Aud when I stated^ that the devu 
Asmodeus, who out of jealousy twisted the necks of 
the seven husbands of Sarah among the Medes,.wgs 

* See the BecondtKolume of Policy and Legislation. 
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put in chains in Upper Egypt, I saw a small con- 
traction of your lipSy in Latin called cachinnus (a grin) 
which plainly indicated to me, that in the bottom of 
your soul you held the history of Asmodeus in de- 
rision. 

And as for you, Isaac Newton ; Fred^dc the great, 
king of Prussia and elector of Brandenburgk ; J<^ 
Locke ; Catherine, empress of Russia, victorious over 
the Ottomans ; John Milton ; the beneficent sovereign 
of Denn^urk ; Shakspeare ; the wise king of Sweden ; 
Iieibnitz ; the august house of Brunswick ; Tillotson ; 
the emperor of China; the parliament of England; 
the Council of the great Mogul ; in short, all you who 
do not believe one word which I have taught in my 
courses on divinity, I declare to you, that I regard 
jovL all as pagans and publicans, as, in order to engrave 
it on your unimpressible brains, I have often told 
you before. You are a set of callous miscreants; you 
will all go to the gehennah were the worm dies not and 
the fire is not quenched; for I am right, and you 
are all wrong ; and I have grace, and you have none. 
I confess three ^evotees in my neighbourhood, while 
you do not confess a single one ; I have executed the 
mandates of bishops, which has never been the case 
with you ; I have abused philosophers in the language 
of the fish-market, while you have protected, imitated, 
or equalled them ; I have composed pious defamatory 
libels, stuffed with infamous calumnies, and you have 
never so much as read them. I say mass every day in 
Latin for fourteen sous, and you are never even ao 
much as present at it, any more Uian Cicero, Cafeo, 
Pompey, Caesar, Horace, or Virgil, were ever present 
at it; — conseqitenlJy you deserve each of you to have 
your right hand cut off, your tongue cut out, to be put 
10 vthe tortujre, and at last burnt at a slow fire ; for God 
16 merciful. 

Such, without die sHghiest abatement, are the max- 
ims of the intolerant, and the sum and substance of all 
tbeir books. How deHghtfiil to live widtsu^ch amiable 
people ! 
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Was there ever a time when the globe. was entirely 
inundated ? It is physically impossible. 

. It is possible that the sea may successively have 
covered every land, one part after another ; and even 
this can only have happened by very slow gradation, 
and in a prodigious number of centuries. In the course 
of five hundred years the sea has retired from Aigues- 

-Mortes, Frejus, and Ravenna, which were consider- 
able ports, and left about two leagues of land dry. 

'According to the ratio of such progression, it is clear 
that it would require two million and two hundred and 
fifty thousand years to produce the same effect through 
the whole circuit of the globe. It is a somewhjjit 
remarkable circumstance that this period of time nearly 
falls in with that which the axis of the earth would 
require to be raised, so as to coincide with the equator; 
a change extremely probable, which began to be 

.considered so only about. fifty years since, and which 

: could not be completed in a shorter period of time than 
two million and Uiree hundred thousand years.* 

The beds or strata of shells, which have been dis- 
covered at the distance of some leagues from the sea, 

. are an incontestible evidence that it has gradually depo- 
sited these marine productions on tracts which were 
formerly shores of the ocean ; but that the water should 

;have ever covered the whole globe at once, is an absurd 
chimera in physics, demonstrated to be impossible by 

.the laws of gravitation, by the laws of fluids, and by 
the insufficient quantity of water for the purpose. We 
do not however, by these observations, at all mean to 
impeach the truth of the universal deluge, related in the 
Pentateuch; on the contrary, that is a, miracle which 
it is our duty to believe; it is a miracle, and thiire- 

•fore could not have been accomplished by the laws of 
nature. 

All is miracle in the history of the deluge — ^a tni- 

• It it believed that La Place, in hii Mecanique Celeste, Hm 
-^rrected this tuppoution.-*T. 
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racle, that forty days of rain should have inundated 
the four quarters of the world, and have raited the 
water to tJie height of fifteen cubits above the tops of 
the loftiest mountains; a miracle, that there should 
have been cataracts, floodgates, and openings in heaven; 
a miracle ; that all sorts of animals should have beea 
collected in the ark from all parts of the world ; a 
miracle that Noah found the means of feeding them for 
a period of ten months; a miracle, that all the animals 
with all their provisions could have been included and 
retained in the ark ; a miracle, that the greater part of 
them did not die ; a miracle, that after quitting the 
ark, they found food enough to maintain them ; and a 
further miracle, but of a different kind, that a person, 
of the name of Pelletier, thought himself capable of 
esplaining how all the animals could be contained and 
fed in Nc^'s ark naturally^ that is, without a miracle. 

But the history of the deluge being that of the most 
miraculous event of which the world ever heard, it 
must be the height of folly and madness to attempt an 
explanation of it : it is one of the mysteries wliica are 
believed by faith ; and faith consists in believimg that, 
which reason does not believe — which is only anotiicr 
miracle. 

The history of the universal deluge therefore is like 
that of the tower of Babel, of Balaam's ass, of the 
felling of the walls of Jericho at the sound of trun4)etSy 
of waters turned into blood of the passage of the Red 
Sea, and of the whole of the prodigies which God con- 
descended to perform in favour of his chosen peopie — 
depths unfathomable by the human understanding. 

JAPAN. 

I ASK not in regard to Japan, whether this mass of 
islands is much greater than England, Scotland, Ire^ 
land, and the Orcades together, whether the emperor of 
Japan is more powerful dian the emperor of Germany^ 
or whether the Japanese bonzes are richer than the 
Spaiph monks. 

I win even unhesitatingly avow, that banished as we 
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are to the confines of the west, we have more genius 
than they have, all favoured as they are by the rismg 
sun. Our tragedies aud comedies are thought better ; 
we have made more progress in astronomy, mathema- 
tics, paintings, sculpture, and music. And what is 
more, they have nothing which approaches to our Bur- 
gundy and Champagne. 

But how is it that we have so long soHcited permis- 
' sion to go among them, and that no Japanese has ever 
wished even to make a single voyage to us ? We have 
ran to Meaco, to the land of Yesso, and to California ; 
we would go to the moon with Astolpho if we had his 
hippogrifF. Is this curiosity, restlessness of mind, or 
a real necessity ? 

' As soon as the Europeans had cleared the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Propaganda flattered itself with sub* 
jugating and converting all the neighbouring people of 
the eastern seas. We traded with Asia, sword in hand, 
and every nation of the west, by turns, despatched 
merchants, soldiers, and priests. 

Let us engrave on the turbulent brains of these 
adventurers the memorable words of th^ emperor 
Yonchin, when he drove all the jesiiit missionaries and 
others from his empire, that they may be written on 
the gates of all the convents : " What would you say 
if we were to go into your country under the pretence 
of traffic, and tell your people that your religion is 
worthless, and that they must absolutely embrace 
ours?" 

That is however what the Latin church Ims done 
throughout the earth. It cost Japan dear : it was on 
the point of being drowned in its own blood like Mex- 
ico and Peru. 

There were in the islands of Japan twelve religions, 
which lived together very peaceably. Missionaries 
arrived from Portugal, and asked to make the thirteenth: 
they were answered, that they were very welcome, and 
that they could not have too many. 

Thus monks were soon established at Japan' with the 
title of bishops. Scarcely was their religion admitted 
for the thirteenth, than it would be the only one. One 
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of these bishops having in his way met a counsellor of' 
state, disputed the path with him.* He maintainejl 
that he was of the first order of the state, and that the 
coQOsellor, being but the second, owed him muchc 
respect The Japanese are much more haughty than 
humble. The monk-bishop and some christians were 
driven away in the year 1586. Soon after the christian 
religion was proscribed. The missionaries humbled 
themselves, asked pardon, obtained grace, and abused 
it. 

Finally, in 1637, the Dutch having taken a vessel 
which sailed from Japan to Lisbon, they found in it 
letters from one named Moro, consul of Spain to Nan- 
gazaqui. These letters contained the plan of a conspi- 
racy of the christians of Japan to possess themselves of 
the country, and specified the number of vessels which 
were to come from Europe and Asia to aid this enter- 
prise. 

The Dutch failed not to forward these letters to the 
government. Moro was seized : he was obliged to, 
confess his crime, and was juridically condemned to 
be burnt. 

All the converts of the Jesuits and dominicans then 
took arms, to the number of thirty thousand ; a dread- 
ful civil war followed, and these christians were all 
exterminated. 

The Dutch, for the reward of their service, obtained,* 
as is well known, the liberty of exclusively trading with 
Japan, on condition that they would never exhibit any 
sign of Christianity; and from that time they have been, 
faithful to their promise. 

I wish it was permitted me to ask these missionaries^ 
after having administered to the destruction of so many 
people in America, their reason for doing the same 
thing, for the greater glory of God, at the extremities of 
the east? 

If it were possible for devils to be released from hell* 
to visit and ravage the earth, would they act otherwise? 
Is this to illustrate the text, " compel them to come in ?*' 



* This fact is avowed in all the accounts. 
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In it thus diat christian mildness manifests itself^ Is 
diis the road to eternal life ? 

Readers, combine the recollection of this adventure 
itith that of so many more. — Reflect and judge ! 

JEHOVAH. 

Jehovah, the ancient name of God. No people 
ever pronounced it * Geova,' as the French do ; they 
pronounced it * levo ; ' you find it so written in San- 
dioniathon, cited by Eusebius, Prep, book x.; in Dio- 
dorus, book ii. ; and in Macrobius, Sat. book i. &c« 
All nations have pronounced ie and not g. This 
sacred name was formed out of the vowels i, e, o, ii, 
in the east. Some pronounced te, oJt, with an aspi- 
rate, i, e, Of va. The word was always to be con- 
stituted of four letters, although we have here used five, 
for want of power to express these four characters. 

We have already observed that, according to Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, by seizing on the correct pronun- 
ciation of this name a person had it in his power to 
produce the death of any man. Clement giv6s an in- 
stance of it. 

Long before the time of Moses, Seth had pronounced 
the name of * Jehovah,' as is related in the fourth 
chapter 6f Genesis; and, according to the Hebrew, 
Seth was even called < Jehovah.' Abraham swore to 
the king of Sodom by Jehovah, chap. xiv. 22. 

From the word * Jehovah,' the Latins derived 
*Jove,^ * Joris,* * Jovispeter,' 'Jupiter.' Inthebubh, 
the Almighty says to Moses, My name is Jeho- 
Vah. In the orders which he gave him for the court of 
Pharoah, he says to him : '• f ^peared to Abraham^ 
Isaac> and Jacob> as the mighty God, only by my name 
'Adonai,' I was not known to them; and I made a 
Qovenant with them."* 

The Jews did not for a long time pronounce this 
same. It was conunon to the Phenicians and Egyp- 

• ExoduA vi. 3* 
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tians. It signified, that which is ; and hence probably 
is derived the inscription of Isis, " I am all that is." 

JEPHTHA. 

SECTION I. 

It is evident from the text of the book of Judges, 
Aat Jephtha promised to sacrifice the first person that 
should come out of his house to congratulate him on 
his victory over the Ammonites. His only daughter 
presented herself before him for that purpose ; he tore 
nis garments and immolated her, after having promised 
her to go and deplore in the recesses of the mountains 
the calamity of her dying a virgin. The daughters of 
Israel long continued to celebrate this painful event, 
and devoted four days in the year to lamentation for 
^e daughter of Jephtha.* 

In whatever period this history was written, whether 
it was imitated from the Greek history of Agamemnon 
and Idomeneus, or was the model from which that 
liistory was taken ; whether it might be anterior or pos- 
terior to similar narratives in Assyrian history, is not 
the point I am now examining. I keep strictly to the 
text. Jephtha vowed to make his daughter a burnt 
offering, and fulfilled his vow. 

It was expressly commanded by the Jewish law to 
sacrifice men devoted to the Lord : " Every man that 
shall be devoted shall not be redeemed, but shall be 

Eut to death without remission." The Vulgate trans- 
ites it — ** He shall not be redeemed, but shall die the 
death."t 

It was in virtue of this law that Samuel hewed in 
pieces king Agag, whom, as we have already seen, Saul 
nad pardoned. In fact, it was for sparing Agag that 
Saiil was rebuked by the Lord, and lost his kingdom. 

Thus then we perceive sacrifices of human blood 
clearly established; there is no point of history more 
incontestable : we can only judge of a nation by its 
own archives, and by what it relates concerning itself. 

* Judges, xi. f Leritioot, xzvii. 89. 

TOL. lY. S 
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SECTION II. 



There are then, it seems, persons to be found who 
hesitate at nothing, who falsify a passage of scripture 
as intrepidly as if they were quoting its very words> 
and who hope to deceive mankind by their falsehoods, 
knowing them perfectly to be such. If such darlBg 
impostors are to be found now, we cannot help sup- 
posing, that before the invention of printing, whm 
affords such facility and almost certainty of ^tection^ 
there existed a hundred times as many. 

One of the most impudent falsifiers who have 
lately appeared is the author of an infamous Kbel 
entitled "The Anti-philosophic Dictionary,"- which 
truly deserves its title. But my readers will say, do 
not be so irritated ; what is it to you that a contemp- 
tible book has been published ? Gentlemen, it is to the 
subject of Jephtha, to the subject of human victims, 
of the blood of men sacrificed to God, that I am now 
desirous of drawing your attention ! 

The author, whoever he may be, translates the thirty- 
ninth verse of the first chapter of the history of Jeph- 
tha* as follows : " She returned to the house of her 
father, who. fulfilled the consecration which he had 
promised by his vow, and his daughter remained in 
the state of virginity." 

Yes, falsifier of the bible, I am irritated at it, I ac- 
knowledge; but you have lied to the holy spirit; which 
you ought to know is a sin which is never par- 
doned. 

The passage in the Vulgate is as follows : — 

*' Et reversa est ad patrem suum, et fecit ei sicnt 
voverat quse ignorabat virum. Exind^ mos increbmit 
in Israel et consuetudo servata est, ut post anni circu- 
lum conveniant in unum filiee Israel, et plangant 
filiam Jephte Galaaditse, diebus quatuor.*' 

*' And she returned to her father, and he did to her 
as he had vowed, to her. who had never known man ; 
and hence came the usa^, and the custom is still ct>- 
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served, that the daughters of Israel assemble every 
J^sa to lament the daughter of Jephtha for four days. 

- Yqu will just have the goodness, Mr. Anti-philosopher, 
to. tell us, whether four days of lamentation every year 
hflEve ever been devoted to weeping the fate of a young 
woman because she was consecrated? 

Whether any nuns (religieuses) were ever solemnly 
iqppointed among a people who considered virginity 
aiik <^probrium ? 

And also, what is the natural meaning of the phrase, 
he did toher as hehad vowed — " Fecit ei sicut voverat?" 

What had Jephtha vowed ? What had he promised 
by an oath to perform ? — ^To kill his daughter ; to offer 
her up as a burnt offering: — and he did kill her. 

Read Oalmet's dissertation on the rashness of Jeph- 
tttfi's vow and its fulfilment ; read the law which he 
cites, that terrible law of Leviticus, in the twenty- 
seventh chapter, which commands that all which shall 
be devoted to the Lord shall not be ransomed, but shall ' 
die the death : " Non redimetur, sed morte morietur." 

Observe the multitude of examples by which this most 
astonishing truth is attested. Look at the Amalekites 
and Canaanites; look at the king of Arad and all his' 
family subjected to the law of devotion ; look at the 
priest Samuel slaying king Agag with his own hands, 
aad cutting him into pieces as a butcher cuts up an ox 
inhh slaughter-house. After considering all this, go 
a^d corrupt, falsify, or deny holy scripture, in order to 
maintain your paradox ; and insult those who revere 
the scripture, however astonishing tmd confounding 
they may find it. Give the lie direct to the historian . 
Josephug, who transcribes the narrative in question, 
and possitively asserts that Jephtha immolated his 
<)aughter. Pile revilfngs upon falsehoods, and calumny 
upon ignorance ; sages will smile at your impotence ; 
smd' sag^, thank God, are at present neither few nor ' 
Vf^Ai* Oh! that you could but see the sovereign* 
CQfiteiapt with whicn they look down upon the Rouths, 
whfitt they corrupt the holy scripture, and when they 
boast of having disputed with the president Montes- 

s2 
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qtiku in his last hour, and convinced him that lie^ 
ought to think exactly like the Jesuits! 

JESUITS ; OR PRIDE. 

The Jesuits hay^ heen so much a subject of dis- 
course and discussion, that after having engaged the 
attention of Europe for a period of two hundred ywn, 
they at last begin to weary and disgust it, whedier 
tbey write themselves, or whether any one else writes 
for or against that singular society ; in which it must b« 
confessed there have been found, and are to be found 
still, individuals of very extraordinary merit. 

They have been reproached, in the six thouaaad 
volumes that have been written against them, with 
their lax morality, which has not however been m<ure 
lax than that of the capuchins; and widi their doctrine 
relating to the safety of the person of kings ; a doctrine 
which after all is not to be compared with the honi- 
hapdled knife of James Clement; nor with the {Hrepared 
host, the sprinkled wafer, which so weU answoNid the 
purpose of Ange deMoutep\ilciano,aBoUier jacobin, and 
which poisoned the emperor Henry VII. 

It is not versatile grace which has been their ruin, 
nor the fraudulent bankruptcy of the reverend father 
La Valette, prefect of the apostolic missions. A whole 
order has not been expelled from France and Spain 
and the two Sicilies, because that order contained a 
single bankrupt. Nor was it effected by the odious 
deviations of the Jesuit Guyot-Desfontaines,} or the 
Jesuit Freron,or the reverend father Marsy, so injurioua, 
in the latter instance, to the youthful and h^h-'bom 
victim. The public refused to attend these Greek and 
Latin imitations of Anacreon and Ho^race. 

What is it then that was their ruin? — Pride. Whatl 
it maybe a^kedby some — ^were the Jesuits prouder tbaa 
other monks ? Yea; and so much so, that they procttml 
a lettre-de-cachet against an ecclesiastic for callkig 
them monks. One member of the society, called 
Croust, more brutal than the reat, a brother of the. «m- 
fessor of the second dauphiness, was absolutely, in mj 
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pifescpee, going to beat the son of M. de Guyot, after- 
wards king's advocate (pr^teur-royal) at Strasburg, 
merely for saying he would go to see him in his 
convent 

It is perfectly incredible with what contempt they 
considered every university where they had not been 
educated, every book which they bad not written^ every 
eccle^stic who was not * a man of quality.* Of this 
I have myself, times without number, been a witness. 
They express themselves in the following language, 
in their libel intitled* " It is time to speak out:*' — 
'^ Should we condescend even to speak to a magistrates 
who says the Jesuits are proud and ought to be hum- 
bled V* They were so proud that they would not suffer 
any one to blame their pride. 

Whence did this hateful pride originate? From father, 
Guifgnard*s having been hanged ? which is literally true. 

It must be remarked, that after the execution of 
that Jesuit under Henry IV., and after the banishment 
of the society from the kingdom, they were recalled 
only on the indispensable condition that one Jesuit 
should always reside at court, who should be respon- 
sible for all the rest. Coton was the person who thus 
became a hostage at the court of Henry IV. ; and that 
excellent monarch, who was not without his little stra-. 
tagems of policy, thought to conciliate the pope by 
making a hostage of his confessor. 
. From that moment every brother of the order seemed 
to feel as if he had been raised to be king's confessor. 
This place of first spiritual physician became a depart- 
ment of the administration under Louis XIII., and 
more so still under Louis XIV. The brother Vadble, 
valet-de-chambre of father La Chaise, granted his pro- 
tection to the bishops of France ; and father Le Tellier 
ruled with a sceptre of iron those who were very well 
di3po8ed to be so ruled. It was impossible that the 
greater part of the Jesuits should not be puffed up by 
the consequence and power to which these two mem- 
bers of their society had been raised, and that they 
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should not become aa insolent ag the laequ^ ^ M* 
Louvois. There have been among them, certainly, meo 
of knowledge, eloquence, and genius^ these possessed 
some modesty, but those who had only mediocrity ^ 
talent or acquirement, were tainted with that pride 
which generally attaches to mediocrity and to the 
pedantry of a college. 

From the time of ftither Garasse almost all thek 
polemical works have been pervaded with an/ indecent 
and scornful arrogance which has roused the indigna;^ 
^on of all Europe. This arrogance frequently sunk 
into the most pitHiil meanness ; so that they discovered 
the extraordinary seopet' of being at once objects of 
envy and contempt. Observe, for example, how they 
expressed themselves of the celebrated Pasquier, advo- 
cate-general of the Chamber of Accounts : — 

'^ Pasquier is a mere porter, a Parisian variet, a 
second-rate showman and jester, a journeyman retaMer 
of ballads and old stories, a contemptible hirdiing, 
only fit to be a lacquey's valet, a scrub, a disgusting 
ragamuffin, strongly suspected of heresy, and either 
heretical or much worse, a libidinous and filthy satyr, a 
master-fool by nature, in sharp, in fiat, and throughout 
tlie whole gamut, a three-shod fool, a fool double-dyed, 
a fool in grain, a fool in every sort of folly.'' 

They afterwards polished their style ; but pride, by 
becommg less gross, only became the more revoking^ 

Everything is pardoned except pride; and this ac- 
counts for Sie fact, that all the parliaments in the 
kingdom, the members of which had the greater part 
of them b^n disciples of the Jesuits, seized the first 
opportunity of effecting their annihilation; and the 
whole land rejoiced in their downfall. 

So deeply was the Sfnrit of pride rooted m them, 
that it manifested itself with tl^ most indecent rage, 
even while they were held down to the eiyrth by &e 
band of justice, and their final sentence yet remained 
to be pronounced. We need only read the celebrated 
memorial already mentioned, intitled ^ It is Tim6 to 
speadc Out,^ printed at Avignon in 1763, under the 
assumed name of Anvers. k begins with an ironical 
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peti^cm ID the panons bdding tbe court of parliaidft«»U 
Ittt^die^ses them with as miich superiority and coa*" 
tempt as could be shown hi reprimanding a pcoctor's 
clerks. The Elustrious M. de Montclar, procureur- 
gbokroX, the oracle of the psurliament of Provea^e, is 
continually treated as * M. Ripert,' and r^mked' 
with as ipiiuch consequence and authority as a mur 
titton» and ignorant scholar by a professor in hi* 
ckair. They pushed their audacity so &r as to si^,^ 
thatM. de Montclar ' blasphemed ' in giving an acconml 
of the institution of the Jesuits. 

In their memorial, intided ^* Ail shall be Told/' th^ 
msuit still more daringly the parliament of Metz, and 
aiways in the style of arrogance and dictatvMa derived 
from the schools. 

They have retained this pride, even in the very ashes 
to which France and Spain have now reduced thei^.f 
f^m the bottom of those ashes the serpent, scorched 
as It has been, has again raised its hostile head. We 
have seen a contemptible creature, of the mmQ of 
Ncmotte, set himself up for a critic (m his masters ; and 
although possessing merely talent enough for preaehr 
Ing to a mob in a church-yard, discoursing with all the 
ease of impudence about things of wfai(£ he h^s not 
the slightest notion. Another insolent member of the 
society, called Patouillet, dared, in the bi^p's maiir 
dates, to insult respectable citizens and offices of the. 
kkg's household, whose very lacqueys would not ha^e 
pennilted him to speak to them. 

One jQjf the things on which they most prided th^Or 
selves, was introdudng themselves into the houses 
of the great in their last illness, as ambassadors of 
God, to open to tham the gates of heaven, withoult 
^eit previoudy passing through purgatory. Un4(^ 
Louis XIV. it was oonsMered as having a bad expect, 
1st vncB unfashionable and discyreditaihie, to die without 
imving passed through the hands of a Jesuit; and the 

• Vol.U.SW. 

f ^nd it 18 yet to be teen whether they will not regain a share 
. of influence by a return through the portal of hnmility; Happityi 
-' ^^ pasthistovy alarmi eren i>eflpottflm itself,— «T. ^ 
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wretch, immediately after the fetal scene had doiied, 
wouM go and boast to his devotees that he had joBt 
been converting a duke and peer, who, wRhout kii^ 
protection, would have been inevitably damned. 

The dying man might say — By what right, you col- 
lege excrement, do you intrude yourself on me in my* 
dying moments? Was I ever seen to go to your cells 
when any of you had the fistula or ^ngrene, and were 
about to return your gross and unwieldy bodies to tfce 
earth? Has God granted your soul any rights ovar 
mine ? Do I require a preceptor at the age of seventy ? 
Do you carry the keys of paradise at yottr girdle? You 
dare to call yourself an ambassador of God; show mc 
your patent; and if you have none, let me die in peace. 
No Benedictine, Chartreux, or Premonstrant, comes to 
disturb my dying moments; they have no wish to erect 
a trophy to their pride upon the bed of our last agony; 
they remain peacefully in their cells; do you restquieuj 
in yours; there can be nothing in common between you 
and me. 

A comic circumstance occurred on a truly mournful 
occasion, when an English Jesuit, of the name of 
Routh, eagerly strove to possess himself of the last 
hour of the great Montesquieu. '' He came,'' he said, 
** to bring back that virtuous soul to religion ;" as if 
Montesquieu had not known what religion was better 
than a Routh ; as if it had been the will of God that 
Montesquieu should think like a Routh ! He was driven 
out of the chamber, and went all over Paris, exdaioir- 
ing, ** I have converted that celebrated man ; I prevailed 
upon him to throw his Persian Letters and his 
Bpirit of Laws into the fire." Care was taken to 
print the narrative of the conversion of president 
M(mtesquieu by the reverend father Routh, in the 
libel intitled the " Anti-philosophic Dictionary^"* 

Another subject of pride and ambition with the jesuita 
was making missions to various cities, just as if tb^ 

* We have already observed, that no one ventured U> drive 
him away; be attended at the instant of the death of Monteiqiiiea 
to steal hit papers s in this he was prevented; hot he took his 
risverige on the wine, and was at last carried away <|ead drunk (o 
hi! convent.— jFWndk £4. 
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hod been amoog Indians or Japanese. They wooM 
oblige the whok magistracy to attend them in thft 
stilts ; a oross was borne before them and planted in 
the {mncipai public places; they dispossessed ihe 
resident clergy ; they became complete masters of ^ 
city.* A Jesuit of the name of Aubert performed one 
of these missions to Colmar, and compelled the ad¥0« 
catergeneral of the sovereign council to burn at his 
feet ^ copy of *^ Bayle/' which had cost him no lesa 
than fifty crowns. For my own part, I acknowledge 
that I would rather have burned brother Aubert him- 
self Judge how the pride of this Aubert must hoive 
swelled with this sacrifice as he boasted of it to his 
comrades at night, and as he exultingly wrote the 
account of it to his general. 

O monks, monks! be modest, as I have already 
advised you ; be moderate, if you msh to avoid the 
calamities impending over you. 

JEWS. 

SECTION I. 

You order me to draw you a faithful picture of the 
spirit of the Jews, and of their history, and — without 
entering into the ineffable ways of Providence, which 
are not our ways— you seek in the manners of this peo- 
ple the source of the events which that Providence 
prepared. 

It is certain that the Jewish nation is the most sin- 
gular that the world has ever seen ; and although, in 
a political view, the most contemptible of all, yet in 
^le eyes of a philosopher it is, on various accounts, 
worthy consideration. 

The Guebres, the Banians, and the Jews, are th^ 
only nations which exist dispersed, having no 
alliance virith any people, are perpetuated among 
foreign nations, and continue apart firom the rest of 
the worlds 

Ttie Guebres were once infinitely more considejablje 
tt^in the Jews, fo^ they are castes of the Persians, whp 

• A Home Mitmonwty Society .-r-T. 
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had the Jews under their dominion ; but they are now 
scattered over but one pjurt of the east. 

The Banians, who are descended from the ancient 
people amongst whom Pythagoras acquired his philo- 
sophy, exist only in India and Persia ; but the Jews 
are dispersed over the whole face of the earth, and if 
they were assembled, would compose a nation much 
more numerous than it ever was in the short time that 
they were masters of Palestine. Almost every people 
who have written the history of their origin, have 
chosen to set it off by prodigies ; with them all has 
been miracle ; their oracles have predicted nothing 
but conquest ; and such of them as have really become 
conquerors have had no difficulty in believing these 
ancient oracles which were verified by the event. The 
Jews are distinguished among the nations by this — 
that their oracles are the only true ones, of which we 
are not permitted to doubt. These oracles, which 
they understand only in the literal sense, have a hun* 
dred times foretold to them, that they should be mas- 
ters of the whole world ; yet they have never possessed 
anything more than a small corner of land, and that 
only for a small number of years, and they have not 
now so much as a village of their own. They must then 
believe, and they do believe, that their predictions, 
will one day be fulfilled, and that they shall have the 
empire of the earth. 

Among the mussulmans and the christians, they are 
the lowest of all nations, but they" think themselves, 
the highest. This pride in their abasement is justified^ 
by an unanswerable reason — viz. that they are in 
reality the fathers of both christians and mussulmans. 
The christian and the mussulman religion acknowledge 
the Jewish as their parent ; and by a singular contra-, 
diction, they at once hold this parent in reverence 
and in abhorrence. ^ 

It were foreign to our present purpose to repeat, 
that continued succession of prodigies which astonishes 
the imagination and exercises the faith. We have 
here to do only with events purely historical, wholly 
apart from the divine concurrence and the miracles 
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Ifhtgh Gbd, for so long a time, vouchsiifed to work in 
tills people's favour. 

First, we find in Egypt a family of seventy persons 
producing, at the end of two hundred and fifteen 
years, a nation counting six hundred thousand fight- 
ing men ; which makes, with the women, the children, 
and the old men, upwards of two millions of soulis. 
There is no example upon eartli of so prodigious an 
increase of population: this people, having come out 
of Egypt, staid forty years in the desarts of Stony 
Araihia, and m that frightful country the people much 
diminished. 

What remained of this nation advanced a little 
northward in those deserts. It appears that they had 
the same principles which the tribes of Stony and 
Desart Arabia have since had, of butchering without 
mercy the inhabitants of litde towns over whom they had 
the advantage, and reserving only the young women. 
The interests of population have ever been the principal 
object of both. We find, that when the Arabs had 
conquered Spain, they imposed tributes of marriage- 
able girls; and at this day the Arabs of the desert 
make no treaty without stipulating for some girls and 
a few presents. 

The Jews arrived in a sandy, mountainous country, 
where there were a few towns, inhabited by a little 
■people called the Midianites. In one Midianite camp 
alone, they took six hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand sheep, seventy-two thousand oxen, sixty-one 
thousand asses, and thirty-two thousand virgins. AH 
the men, all the wives, and all the male children^ were 
-massacred : the girls and the booty were divided be- 
tween the people and the sacrificers. 

They then took, in the same country, the town of 
Jericho; but having devoted the inhabitants of that 
place to the anathema, the^ massacred them all, in- 
cluding the virgins, pardomng none but Rahab a couc- 
t^zan, who had aided them in surprising the town. 

The learned have agitated the question, whether the 
Jews, like so many other nations, really sacrificed men 
to; the Divinity. This is a dispute on words : those 
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if^hom the people consecrated to the aiHtthemay w^re 
not put to deatn on an altar, with religious rites; but 
they were not the less immolated^ without its being 
permitted to pardon any one of them. Lerittcus 
^chap. xxvii. 29.) expressly forbids the redeeming of 
Uiose who shall have been devoted. Its words are, 
** They shall surely be put to death.'* By virtue of this 
law it was, that Jq^htha devoted and killed hia daugh- 
ter, that Saul would have kiUed his son, and thi^ 
^e prophet Samuel cut in pieces king Agag, Saul's 
prisoner. It is quite certain that God is the master 
of the lives of men, and that it is not for us to examine 
his laws: we ought to limit ourselves to believing these 
things, and reverencing in silence the designs of God, 
who permitted them. 

It IS also asked, what right had stran^rs Kke the 
Jews to the land of Canaan ? The answer is, that they 
had what Grod gave them. 

No sooner had they taken Jericho and Lais, ihsiXi 
they had a civil war among themselves, in which Ihe 
tribe of Benjamin was almost wholly exterminated, 
men, women, and children, leaving only six hundred 
males. The people, unwilling that one of the tribes 
should be annihilated, bethought themselves of sacking 
a whole city of the trib6 of Manasseh, killing all the 
meti, old and young, all the children, all the married 
women, all the widows^ and taking six hundred virdns, 
whom they gave to the six hundred survivors of ths 
tribe of Benjamin, to restore that tribe, in order that 
the number of their twelve tribes mi^t still be com^ 
plete. 

Meanwhile, the Phenioians, a powerful people set- 
tled in the coasts from time immemorial, being alarmed 
at the depredations and cruelties of these new comers, 
frequently chastised them ; the neighbouring princes 
utiiit^d against them ; and they were seven tin^s redir- 
ced to slavery, for more than two hundred years. 

At last, they made themselves a king, whom thc^ 
elected by lot. This king could not be very mighty ; 
,fGt in the first battle ¥^ch the Jews fought under \aA, 
against their masters the Philistinesi they had, in due 
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>fbole anay, but one sword and one lance, and not one 
weapon of steel. . But David, their second king, made 
war with advantage. He took the city of Salem, 
afterwards so celebrated under the name of Jerusalem, 
and then the Jews began to maJce some figure on the 
borders of Syria. Their government and their religion 
took a more august form. Hitherto they had not .the 
means of raising a temple, though every neighbouring 
nation had one or more. Solomon built a superb one, 
and reigned over this people about forty years. 

Not only were the days of Solomon the most flou* 
rishing days of the Jews ; but all the kings upon earth 
together could not exhibit a treasure approaching 
Solpmon's. His father David, whose predecessor had 
not even iron, left to Solomon twenty-five thousand six 
hundred and forty-eight millions of French livres in 
ready money. His fleets, which went to Ophir, 
brought him sixty-eight millions per annum in pure 
gold, without reckoning the silver and jewels. He had 
forty thousand stables, and the same number of coach- 
houses, twelve thousand stables for his cavalry, seven 
hundred wives, and three hundred concubines. Yet 
he had neither wood nor workmen for building his 
pa}a(;e and the temple : he borrowed diem of Hiram 
king of Tyre, who also furnished gold ; and Solomon 
gave Hiram twenty towns in payment The com- 
mentators have acknowledged that these things need 
explanation, and have suspected some literal error in 
the copyers, who alone can have been mistaken, 
. On the death of Solomon, a division took place 
among the twelve tribes, composing the ns^tion. The 
kingdom was torn asunder, and separated into two 
smsdl provinces, one of which was called Judah, the 
other Israel, — ^nine tribes and a half composing the 
Jsraelitish province, and only two and a half that of 
J^d^• Then there was between Uiese two small 
peoples a hatred, the more implacable as they were 
kinsmen and neighbours, and as they had different 
religions; for at Siqhem and at Samaria they wor* 
shipped * Baal*— giving to Go.d a Sidonian name; 
Yhne at Jerusalem they worshipped 'Adonai.' At 
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fiichem were consecrated two calves; at Jerusalem; 
two cherubim — which were two winged animals with 
double heads, placed in the sanctuary. So, each fac- 
tion haying its kings, its Gods, its worship, and ltd 
prophets, they made a bloody war upon each other. 

While this war was carrying on, the kings of Assy- 
ria, who conquered the greater part of Asia, fell upon 
the Jews, as an eagle pounces upon, two lizards while 
they are fighting. The nine and a half tribes of Sama- 
ria and Sichemwere carried off and dispersed for ever ( 
nor has it been precisely known to what places they 
were led into slavery. 

It is but twenty leagues from the town of Satnaria to 
Jerusalem, and their territories joined each other; so 
tiiat when one of these towns was enslaved by 
powerful conquerors, the other could not long hold 
out. Jerusalem was sacked several times; it was tri- 
butary to kings Hazael and Razin, enslaved under 
Teglat-phael-asser, three times taken by Nebuchodo- 
nosor, or Nebuchodon-asser, and at last destroyed. 
Zedekias, who had been set up as king or governor by 
this conqueror, was led, with his whole people, into 
captivity in Babylonia ; so that the only Jews left in 
Palestine were a few enslaved peasants, to sow the 
ground. 

As for the little country of Samaria and Sichem, 
more fertile than that of Jerusdem, it was re-peopled 
by foreign colonies, sent there by Assyrian kings, 
who took the name of Samaritans. 

The two and a half tribes that were slaves in Baby- 
lonia and the neighbouring towns for seventy years, 
had time to adopt the usa^ of Cheir masters, and en- 
riched their own tongue by mixing with it the Chai^ 
dean: Uiis is incontestable. The historian Jose^us 
tells us, that he wrote first in Chaldean, which is the 
language of his country. It appears that the Jews ae^ 
quired but little of Ae science of tbe magi: Ijiey 
tuified brokers, jnoney-clwMigers, and old-clothes «ien{ 
by which they made themselves necessary, as they 
8^1 do, and grew rich. 

Their gains enabjied them to obtain, under Cyrus, 
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the liberty of re-building Jerusalem; but when they 
were to return into their own country, those who had 
grown rich at Babylon, would not quit so line a coun- 
try for the mountains of Coelesyria, nor the fruitful 
banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, for the torrent 
of Cedron. Only the meanest part of the nation 
returned willi Zorobabel. The Jews of Babylon cmi* 
tributed only their alms to the rebuilding of the city 
and the temple ; nor was the collection a large one ; 
lor Esdras relates, that no more than seventy thousand 
crowns could be raised for the erection of this temple,^ 
which was to be that of all the earth. 

The Jews still remained subject to the Persians r 
they were likewise subject to Alexander ; and Whei^ 
that great man, the most excusable of all conquerors, 
had, in the early years of his victorious career, begun 
to raise Alexandria, and make it the centre of the 
commerce of the world, the Jews flocked thither td 
exercise their trade of brokers ; and there it was 4hat 
their rabbis at length learned something of the sciences 
of the Greeks. The Greek tongue became absolutely 
necessary to all trading Jews. 

After Alexander's death, this people continued sub- 
ject in Jerusalem to the kings of Syria, and in Alex- 
andria to the kings of Egypt ; and when these kings 
were at war, this people always shared the fate of their 
suUects, and belonged to the conqueror. 

From the time of their captivity at Babylon, the Jew& 
never had particular governors taking the title of king. 
The pontiffs had the internal adnunistration, and these 
pontiffs were appointed by their masters : they some- 
times paid very hi^ for this dignity, as the Greek 
patriarch at Constantinople pays for his at present. 

Under Antioehus Epiphanes* they revolted : the city 
was once more pillaged, and the walls demolished. 

After a succession of similar disasters, they at 
length obtained, for the first time, about a hundred and 
fifty years before the christian era, permission to coin 
money, which permission was granted them by Antio- 
ehus Sidetes. They then had* chiefs, who took the 
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noxte of kinga, and even wore a diadem. Antigbnus 
was the first who was decorated with this ornament^ 
which, without the power, confers but little honour. 

At that time the Romans were beginning to become 
formidable to the kings of Syria, masters of the Jews ; 
and the latter gained over the Roman senate by pre- 
sents and acts of submission. . It seemed that the wars 
in Asia Minor would, for a time at least, give some 
relief to this unfortunate people ; but Jerusalem no 
sooner enjoyed some shadow of liberty than it was 
torn by civil wars, which rendered its condition under 
its phantoms of kings much more pitiable than it had 
ever been ii^ so long and various a succession of bon- 
dages. 

In their intestine troubles, they made the Romans 
their jydges. Already most of the kingdoms of Asia 
Minor, Southern Africa, and threie-fourths of Europe, 
acknowledged the Romans as their arbiters and mas- 
ters. 

Pompey came into Syria to judge the nations and to 
depose several petty tyrants. Being deceived by 
Aristobulus, who disputed the royalty of Jerusalem, 
he revenged himself upon him and his party. He took 
the city ; had some of the seditious, either priests or 
pharisees, crucified ; and, not long after, condemned 
Aristobulus, king of the Jews, to execution. 

The Jews, ever unfortunate, ever enslaved, and ever 
revolting, again brought upon them the Roman arms. 
Crassus and Cassius punished them; and Metellus 
Scipio had a son of king Aristobulus, named Alex- 
ander, the author of all the troubles, crucified. 

Under the great Csesar, they were entirely subject 
and. peaceable. Herod, famed among them and 
among us, for a long time was merely tetrarch, but 
obtained from Antony the crown of Judea, for which 
he paid dearly ; but Jerusalem would not recognise 
this new king, because he was descended from Esau, 
and not from Jacob, and was merely an Idumeean. 
The very circumstance of his being a foreigner caused 
him to be chosen by the Romans, the better to keep 
this people in check. 
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The RfOtnAAs protected the king of their Dominatioii 
with an army; aod Jerus^em was again taken by 
assatiH, saoked and pillaged. 

Herod, afterwards protected by Augustus, became 
oue of the most pow^ul sovereigns among the petty 
kings of Arabia. He restored Jerusalem, repaired the 
fortifications that surrounded the temple, so dear to 
the J.ews, and rebuilt the temple itself; but he could 
not ^nish it, for he wanted money and workmen. This 
firove^ that, after all^ Herod was not rich; and the 
Jews, though fond of their temple, were still fonder of 
their money. 

The name of king was nothing more than a favour 
granted by the Romans ; it was not a title of succes- 
sion. Soon after Herod*s death, Judea was governed 
as a subordinate Roman province, by the proconsul 
of Syria, although from time to time the title of king 
was granted, sometimes to one Jew, sometimes to 
another, for a considerable sum of money, as under 
the emperor Claudius, when it was granted to the Jew 



A daughter of Agrippa was that Berenice, celebrated 
for having been beloved by one of the best emperors 
Rome can boast She it was who, by the injustice 
she experienced from her countrymen, drew down the 
vengeance of the Romans upon Jerusalem. She 
asked for justice, and the factions of the town refused 
it The seditious spirit of the people impelled tliem 
to fresh excesses. Their character at all times was to 
be cruel ; and their fate, to be punished. 

This memorable siege, which ended in the destruc- 
tion of the city, was carried on by Vespasian and 
Titus. The exaggerating Joseph us pretends, that in 
this shqct war more than a million of Jews were 
slaughtered. It is not to be wondered at, that an 
author who puts fifteen thousand men in each village, 
should slay a million. What remained, were exposed 
in the public markets ; and each Jew was sold at 
about the same price as the unclean animal of which 
they dare. not^at 
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In this last dispersion they again hoped for a deli- 
verer ; and under Adrian, whom they curse in their 
prayers, there arose one Barcochebas, who called him- 
self a second Moses— a Shiloh — a Christ. Having 
assembled many of these wretched people under his 
banners, which they believed to be sacred, he perished 
with all his followers. It was the last struggle of this 
nation, which has never lifted its head again. Its 
constant opinion, that barrenness is a reproach, has 
preserved it ; the Jews have ever considered as theit 
two first d»Jt!6g, td get money and children. 

From this short summary it results, that the He- 
brews have ever been vagrants, or robbers, or slaves, 
or seditious. They still are vagabonds upon the earth, 
and abhorred by men,* yet affirming that heaven and 
earth and all mankind were created for them alone. 

It is evident, from the situation of Judea, and the 
genius of this people, that they could not but be con- 
tinually subjugated. It was surrounded by- powerful 
and warlike nations, for which it had an aversion ; so 
that it could neither be in alliance with them, nor pro- 
tected by them. It was impossible for it to maintain 
itself by its marine ; for it soon lost the port which in 
Solomon's time it had on the Red Sea; and Solomon 
himself always employed Tynans to build and to steer 
his vessels, as well as to erect bis palace and his temple. 
It is then manifest, that the Hebrews had neither trade 
nor manufactures, and that they could not compose 
a flourishing people. They never had an army always 
ready for the field, like the Assyrians, the Medes, the 
Persians, the Syrians, and the Romans. The labourers 
and artisans took up arms only as occasion required, 
and consequently could n6t form well-disciplined 
troops. Their mountains, or rather their rocks, are 
neither high enough, nor sufficiently contiguous, to 
have afforded an effectual barrier against invasion. 
The most numerous part of the nation, transported to 
Babylon, Persia, and to India, or settled in Alexandria, 

• ■ ■ 

* Not so at present : princes and raters sit at their feast% and 
christian emperors make barons of them.— T. 
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were too much occupied with their traffic and their 
brokerage, to think of war. Their civil govemmenty 
sometimes republican, sometimes pontifical, sometimes 
monarchial, and very often reduced to anarchy, seems 
to have been no better than their military discipline. 

You ask, what was the philosophy of the Hebrews ? 
The answer will be a very short one : — they had none. 
Their legislator himself does not anywhere speak 
ej^pressly of the immortality of the soul, nor of the re- 
wards of another life. Josephus and Philo believe 
the soul to be material ; their doctors admitted cor- 
poreal angels ; and while they sojourned at Babylon 
they gave to these angels the names given them by the 
Chaldeans — Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel. The 
name of Satan is Babylonian, and is in somewise the 
Arimanes of Zoroaster. The name of Asmodeus also 
is Chaldean; and Tobit, who lived at Nineveh, is the 
first who employed it. The dogma of the immortality 
of the soul was developed only in the course of ages, 
and among the pharisees. The sadducees always de- 
nied this spirituality, this immortality, and the exist- 
ence of the angels. Nevertheless, the sadducees com- 
municated uninterruptedly with the pharisees, and 
had even sovereign pontiffs of their own sect. The 
prodigious difference in opinion between these two 
great bodies did not cause any disturbance. The 
J^ws, in the latter times of their soiourn at Jerusalem, 
were scrupulously attached to nothing but the cere- 
monials of their law. The man who should have eaten 
pudding or rabbit, would have been stoned ; while he 
^who denied the immortality of the soul might be high- 
priest. 

It is commonly said, that the abhorrence in which 
the Jews held other nations, proceeded from their 
-horror of idolatry ; but it is much more^ likely, that the 
manner in which they at the first exterminated some of 
the tribes of Canaan, and the hatred which the neigh- 
bouring nations conceived for them> were the cause of 
this invincible aversion. As they knew no nations but 
Ifaeir neighbours^ they thought that in abhorring them 
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tilty detested ibe whole eartii/ and thits ftccustOMed 
themselves to be the enemies of all tneiL. 

One proof that this hatred was ndt caused by tbi& 
idolatry of the nations is, that we find in the history oC 
the Jews, that ^ey were very often idolaters. Solo- 
tnon himself sacrificed to strange gods. Alter him^ 
we-find scarcely any king in the httlefHroi^ce of Judah^ 
that does not pemut the wor^ip of these g^dsai^^ 
offer them incense. The province Of Israel kept ks 
two calves and its sacred groves, or adored other 
divinities. 

This idolatry, wkh which so many nations aiie re- 
proached, is a subject on which but little light has 
been thrown. Perhaps it would pot be difficult to ef-* 
fisice this stain upon the thedlogy of the ancients. AU 
pc^shed nations had the knowledge of a supreme God, 
the master of the inferior gods and of men. The Egyp- 
tians themselves recognised a first principle, which 
they called Knef, atd to which all beside was sub- 
ordinate. The ancient Persians adored the good prin^ 
ciple, named Orosmanes ; lind were very far from sacri- 
ficing to the bad principle Arimanes, whom they 
regarded nearly as we regard the devil. Even to thig 
day, the Guebres have retained the sacred dogma of 
the unity of God. The ancient bramins acknow- 
ledged, one only Syupreme Being: the Chinese asso- 
i^iated no inferior being with the Divinity, nor had ai^ 
idol until the times when the populace were led astray 
by the worship of Fo, and Vne superstitions of the 
b6nzes. The Greeks and the Romans, notwithataikU 
•ipg the multitude^of their gods, acknowledged in Jur 
piter the absolute sovereign of heaven and earth. Ho^ 
m^r hivftself, in the most absurd poetical fictions, has 
never lost sight of this truth. lie const^tly represents 
JUfMler as the only Ail-mighty, sending good and evil 
upon earth, and with a motion of his hiovr striking 
-gods and men with awe« Altars were raised, and s^* 
crifiees offi^r^ t^ p^ripr gods, dependent on the one 
supreme. (lliveis90t'asipglemonumQntofanti(|aij^ 
fin trUeh the tideioffiaveceign of heaven isgiv^i to aqgr 
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64^ondary deity— to Mercury, to Apollo, to Mars. 
The thunderbolt was ever the attribute of the master 
of all^ and of him only. 

The idea of a Sovereign Being, of his providence, 
of his eternal decrees, is to be found among all philo* 
sophers and all poets. In short, it is perhaps as 
unjust to think that the ancients equalled the heroes, 
the genii, the inferior gods, to him whom they called 
" the father and master of the gods," as it would be 
ridiculous to imagine that we associate with God the 
blessed and the angels. 

You then ask, whether the ancient philosophers and 
lawgivers borrowed from the Jews, or the Jews from 
them ? We must refer the question to Philo :. he owns 
that before the translation of the Septuagint, the books 
of his nation were unknown to strangers. A great 
people cannot have received their laws and their know- 
ledge from a little people, obscure and enslaved. In 
the time of Osias, indeed, the Jews had no books : in 
his reign was accidentally found the only copy of the 
law then in -existence. This people, after their cap- 
tivity at Babylon, had no other alphabet than the 
Chaldean: they were not famed for any art, any 
manufacture whatsoever; and even in the time of 
Solomon they were obliged to pay dear for foreign, 
artisans. To say, that the Egyptians, the Persians, the 
Greeks, were instructed by the Jews, were to say, that 
the Romans learned the arts from the people of Brit- 
tany. The Jews never were natural philosophers, nor 
geometricians, nor astronomers. So hx were they from 
having public schools for the instruction of youth, that 
they had not even a term in their language to express 
such an institution. The people of Peru and Mexico 
measured their year much better than the Jews. Their 
stay in Babylon and in Alexandria, during which in- 
dividuals might instruct themselves, formed the people 
to no art save that of usury. They never knew how 
to stamp money ; and when Antiochus Sidetes per- 
mitted them to nave a coinage of their own, they were 
almost incapable of profiting by this permission for 
four or five years ; indeed, this coin is said to have 
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been struck at Saittam^ Hence it is, tbat Jewish 
models are so rare, and nearly all false* In short, we 
find in them only an ignorant and barbarous people^ 
who have long united the most sordid avarice with the 
most detestable superstition and the most invincible 
hatred for every people by whom they are tolerated 
and enriched. Still, we ought not to bum them. 

SECTION II. 

The Jewish Law, 

Their law must appear, to ev^y polidwd people, att 
singular as th^it conduct; if it were not divine, it would 
seem to be the law of savages beginning to assemble 
themselves into a nation ; and being divine, cme Cannot 
understand how it is that it has not existed from all 
ag^s, for them, and for all men.* 

But it is more strange than all, that the immortality 
ef thj8 soul is not even intimated in this law, intitled 
^' Vaicrah ^and Addebarim," Leviticus and Deuterd* 
^omy. 

- In this law it is forbidden to eat eels, because thev 
have no scales ; and hares, because they chew the cudf, 
and have cloven feet Apparently, the Jews had hares 
^iff^rent from ours. The griffin is unclean, and four- 
footed birds are unclean, which ammais are somewhat 
rare. Whoever touches a mouse, or a mole, is imdeaii^ 
The women are forbidden to lie with horses or asses. 
The Jewish women must have been subject to diis sort 
of gallantry. The men are forbidden to ofier up .their 
seed to Moloch ; and here the terra seed is hot meta« 

{tfaorical. The text even calls this ofi^ng fornication, 
n this particular the book of the Vaicrah is very 
curious. It seems that it was very cfUstomary, in the 
desarts of Arabia, to offer up this singular present to 
the gods; as it b said to be usual in Cochin and some 
Other countrks of India, for the girls to yield their vir* 
ginity to an inm Priapus in a temple. These two cere^ 
monies prove that mankind are capable of ever3^ng* 
The CafflreSy who deprive themselves of CHie testicle, are 



* See MotEt. 
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4 still more ridiculous example of the extravagance of 
iuperstition. 

Another law of the Jews, equally strange, is their 
proof of adultery. A woman accused by her husband 
6iust be presented to the priests, and she is made to 
drink of the waters of jealousy, mixed with wormwood 
and dust If she is innocent, the water makes her 
more beautiful and more fruitful ; if she is guilty, her 
eyes start from her head, her belly swells, and she 
bursts before the Lord. 

We shall not here enter into the details of all these 
iipu^rifices, which were nothing more than the operations 
of ceremonial butchers ; but it is of great importance 
to remark another kind of sacrifice too common in those 
b^barous times. It is expressly ordered, in the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Leviticus, that all men, vowed in 
anathema to the Lord, be immolated : they '< shall 
surely be put to death ;" such are the words of the 
text. Here is the origin of the story of Jepthah,— * 
whether his daughter was really immolated, or the story 
Was copied from that of Iphegenia. Here too is the 
dource of the verse made by Saul, who would have im- 
molated his son, but that the army, less superstitious 
than himself, saved the innocent young man's life. 

It is then but too true, that the Jews, according to 
their law, sacrificed human victims. This act of reli- 
gion is in accordance with their manners ; their own 
books represent them as slaughtering without mercy 
all that came in their way, reserving only the virgins 
for their use. 

It would be very difficult (and should be very unim- 
portant) to know at what time these taws were digested 
into the form in which we now have them. "That they^ 
are of very high antiquity, is enbtigh to infbrtn tis hoi? 
gross ana ferocious the mcumers of thait antiquity 
were. 

SECTION III, 

The Disp^sum of th$,Jeas^ 

It has been pretended that the ^spersiott of thto 
people had been foretold, as a pumslmient for their 
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refusing to acknowledge Jesus Christ as the MeMlc^; 
the asserters affecting to forget, that they had been 
dispersed throughout the known world lohg before 
Jesus Christ. The books that are left us of this sing^ular 
nation make no mention of a return of the twelve tribes 
transported beyond the Euphrates by Teglat Phalasat 
and his successor' Salmanasar ; and it was six hundred 
years after, that Cyrus sent back to Jerusalem the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which Nebuchodonosor 
had brought away into the provinces of his empire^ The 
Acts of the Apostles certify, that fifty -three days after 
the death of Jesus Christ, there were Jews from every 
nation under heaven assembled for the feast of Peqite*^ 
cost. St. James writes to the twelve dispersed tribes; 
and Josephus and Philo speak of the Jews as very 
numerous throughout the east. . ^ 

It is true, that considering the carnage that was.m^dQ 
of them under some of the Roman epiperors, and the 
slaughter of them so often repeated in every chrisUaa 
state, one is astonished that this people not only still 
exists, but is at this day no less numerous than it waa 
formerly. Their numbers must be attributed to their, 
exemption from bearing arms, their ardpur for marr^age^ 
their .custom of contracting it in their families earl^r, 
tiheir law of divorce, their sober and regular way of 
life, their abstinence, their toil, and their exercise. , . 
, Their firm attachment to the Mosaic law is no jesa 
remarkable, especially when we consider their frequent 
ajpostacies when they livjed under the government oC 
their kings aiid their judges ; and Judaism is now, p{ 
all the religions in tne world, the one most rarefy 
abjured — ^iddch is partly the fruit of the persepu* 
tions it has suffered. Its followers, perpetual martyrs 
lo their creed, have re^rded themselves with progres:^ 
sively increasing confidence as the fountain of all sane-/ 
tity; looking upon us as no other than rebellious Jews/ 
who have uttered the law of God, and put to death or 
torture those who received it from his hand. 

Indeedy if while Jerusalem and its temple existed^ 
Uie Jews Iwrere sometimes driven from their c<>untrj 
by the vicissitudes of eippires, they have stili moce &^^^ 
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^qiifiriy been expelled throvgh a Mind zeal ^em every 
:Qwa^xj in mldch ^ley ha^e dwelt sinee the progress ef 
.^uisliaaityrand mahometanism. They themselves com- 
pare ^ek retigion to a mother, upon whom her two 
dftiightecs, the christian and the mahometan, have in- 
J&Bted a Itousand wounds. But, how ill soever she 
bat been treated by them, she still glories in having 
gjmii them birth. She makes use of them both to em- 
bna^ the whole world, while her own venerable age 
^«»braQe8.s^ time. 

It is. Angular, that the christians pretend to have 
accomplisbed the prophecies by tyrannising over the 
Jems by whom they were transmitted. We have already 
aeen bow the inquisition banished the Jews from Spain. 
Ob%fid to wander from land to land, from sea to sea, 
to gain a livelihood ; everywhere declared incapable of 
poiMSsing any landed property, or holding any office, 
^ybare been obliged to disperse, smd roam from place 
to {dace, unable to establish themselves permanently in 
any country, for want of support, of power to main- 
Iwa their ground, and of knowledge in the art of 
war« Trade, a profession long despised by most of the 
nations of Europe, was, in those barbarous ages, their 
only resource ; and as they necessarily grew rich by it^ 
they were treated as infamous usurers. Kings who 
<a>ald nat ransack the purses of their subjects, put the 
Jews, whom they regarded not as citizens^ to torture. 

What ^ms done to them in England may give some 
idea of what they experienced in other countries. King 
John, being in want of money, had the rich Jews in his 
Idradom imprisoned. One of them, having had seven 
i£ his teeth drawn one after another, to obtain his pro- 
^p&Btjf g&ve, on losing the eighth, a thousand marksof 
mlver« Henry III. extorted from Aaron, a Jew of 
York, fourteen thousand marks of silver, and ten thon- 
MBtd for his queen. He b(M the rest of the Jews of 
lii(i<c<MuitFy4o Ims brother Richard, for the term of one 
Tear, in oader, uijs Matthew Paris, that this count 
might embowel >tlme whom bis brother had flayed. 

In Francei they were put in prison, plundered, sold, 
vol. IT. V 
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accused of magic, of sacrificing children, of poisonitig 
the fountains. They, were driven out of the kingdom; 
they were suffered to return for money; and even 
while they were tolerated, they were distinguished from 
the rest of the inhabitants by marks ofanfaiby. Ancl, 
by an inconceivable whimsicality, while in other coun- 
tries the Jews were burned to make them embrace 
Christianity, in France the property of such as became 
christians was confiscated, Charles IV., by an ejdict 
given at Balville, April 4, 1392, abrogated this t3nttu»- 
nical custom, which, according to the Benedictine 
Mabillon, had been introduced for two reasons: — - 

First, to; try the faith of these new converts, as k 
was but too common for those of this nation to feign 
submission to the gospel for some personal inter^, 
without internally changing their belief. 

Secondly, because, as they derived their weallji 
<5hiefly from usury, the purity of christian morals ap- 
peared to require them to make a general restitution, 
which was effected by confiscation. 

But the true reason of this custom, which the audior 
^f the Spirit of Laws has so well developed, was a 
sort of" droit d'amortissement" — a redemption, for the 
sovereign or the. seigneurs, pf the taxes which they 
levied on the Jews, as mortmainable serfs, whom they 
succeeded ; for they were deprived of this benefit when 
the latter were converted to the christian faith. . 

At length, being incessantly proscribed in every 
<30Untry, they ingeniously found the means of saving 
their fortunes, and making their retreats for ever se- 
cure. Being driven from France under Philip the Long 
in 1318, they took refuge in Lombardy; there they 
^ave to the merchants bills of exchange on those to 
whom they had entrusted ^their effects at their d^Mor- 
ture, and these were discharged. 

The admirable invention of bills of exchange spnme 
from the extremity of despair ; and then^ and BOt uiitu 
then, commerce was enabled to elude the efibft»'of 
violence, and maintain itself throughout the world* 
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In Answer to soine Objections, 

LeiUrs to Joseph, Ben, Jonathan, Aaron, Mathatai, 
tmd Daoid Hlncker,* 

FIRST LETTER, 

G^atlemen, — When, forty-four years ago, your coun-* 
tryman Medina became a bankrupt in London, being 
twenty thousand francs in my debt, he told me that 
" it was not his fault;" that " he was unfortunate;" that 
^* be had never been one of the children of Belial ;'* 
that ^^ he had always endeavoured to live as a son of 
God '* — that is, as an honest man, a good Israelite. 
I was affected; I embraced him; we joined in the 
Iptaise of God ; and I lost eighty per cent. 

You ought to know that I never hated your nation ; 
I hate no one ; not even Freron. 

Far from hating, I have always pitied you. If, lijce 
my protector good pope Lambertini, I have sometimes 
bantered a little, I am not therefore the less sensitive, 
I wept, at the age of sixteen, when I was told that a 
mother and her daughter had been burned at Lisbon 
for having eaten standing a little lamb, cooked with 
lettuce, on the fourteenth day of the red moon ; and I 
can assure you, that the extreme beauty which this ^irl 
was reported to have possessed had no share in callmg 
forth my tears, although it must have increased the 
speotators' horror for Uie assassins, and their pity for 
the victim. 

I know not how it entered my head to write an epic 
poem at the age of twenty. (Do you know what an 
epic poem is? For my part I then knew nothing of the 
matter). The legislator Montesquieu had not yet 
written his Persian Letters, which you reproach toe 
with having. commented on; but I had already of my- 
self said, speaking of a monster well known to your 

* See the work intitled ^ One Christian against Six Jews.*'— 
Melanges Historiques, torn. i. 

u2 
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ancestors, and which even now is. not without de- 
votees: — 

II vient s le' &natfaine est son horribib nom ; 
Enfant denature de la religion : 
Ann^ poor la d^fSsiidire, il chefcbe k la d^hnii^y 
£t re^u dans son sdtt, rembraase et letk^chire. 

C'est lui Gui dans Raba, (ur les bords de l*Arnoo 
Guidait les desuendans du malheureux Ammon, 
Quand k Molve leur dien des m^res g^roissantet 
OfTraient db lenrs enfans les entraiHes fumantes. 
II dieta de Jepht^ le serment rnhumain? 
Dans le cXBor de sa fil4e il condirisait sa lAftin. 
C'est lui qui, de Calobas ouvrant la boucfae impie^ 
Pemanda par sa voix la mort d^Iphig^nie. 
France, dans tek forfits il babita long-tems. 
A Taff^ux l\entat^ W oflTrit ton encens. 
Tti n'a point oubKe ces sacres homtcidies, 
Qu'ik; tes indignes dieux presentaient tes druides. 
Du haut du capitole il criait aux Palens. 
" Frappei, exterminek, d^chirez les chr^tiens.'* ^ 
Mais lorsqu'au fils de Dieu Rome enfiti fut soumhe, 
Du capitole en cendre il paasa dans i'Eglise; 
Et dans les coears chretiens inspirant sesfureursy 
De martyrs qu*ils ^talent les 6t persecuteurs. 
Dans Londre il a fbrm^ lis seete turbutente 
Qui sur un roi trop faible a mis sa main sanglante'; 
Dans Madrid, dans Lisbonne, il allume ces fetiix, 
Ces buchers solennels oil des Juifs malheureux, 
Sont tons les ans en pompe envoy^s par des prdtres, 
Brar n'avoir point qaitte la foi de lenrs ancdtres. 

He comes ; the fiend Fanaticism cornea- 
Religion's horrid and unnatural child — 
Armed to defend her, aiming to destroys— 
Tearing her bosom in his feigned embrace, 

'Twas he who guided AmiAfin*8 Wretched race 
On Arnon's banks, where mothers offer'd up 
Their children's mangled limbs on Moloch's altais* 
Twas he who prompted Jeptlia*s barbarous oath. 
And aimed the poniard at his daughter's heart. 
'Twas he who spoke, when Calchas' impious tongue 
'Called for the blameless Iphigenia's death. 
France, he long revelled in thy forest-shades. 
Offering thy incense to the grim Tentates, 
Whetting the savage druid*8 murderous knife 
To sate his worthless go^s with human gor6. 
He, from the capitol, stirred Pagan hearts 
^^ To exterminate Christ's followera) and lie, "^ 

When Rome herself had bowed to tshrtstkn truth, , 
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Quitted the capitol to rule tbe church- 
To reign supreme in every christian soul. 
And make the Pagans martyrs in their turn. 
His were in England the fierce sect who laid 
Their bloody hands on a too feeble king. 
His are Madrid's and Lisbon's horrid fires, 
The yearly portion of unhappy Jews, . , 

iBy priestly judges doomed to temporal flames 
For thinking their forefathers' faith the best. 

You . clearly see then, that eVen so long ago I was 
your serrant, your friend, your brother ; although my 
father and mother had preserved to me my foreskin. 

I am aware that virility, whether circumcised or 
imcircumcised, has caused very fatal quarrels. I know 
what it cost Priam's son Paris, and Agamemnon's bro- 
ther Menelaus. I have read enough of your books to 
know thatHamor's son Sichem ravished Leah's daughter 
Dinah, who at most was not more than five years old, 
but was very forward for her age. He wanted to make 
her his wife; and Jacob's sons, brothers of the Violated 
damsel, gave her to him in marriage, on condition that 
he and all his people should be circumcised. Wheh 
the operation was performed, and all the Sichemites, or 
Sichimites, were lying in of the pains consequent there- 
upon, the holy patriarchs Simeon and Levi cut all their 
throats one after another. But after all, I do not 
believe that uncircumcision ought now to produce such 
abominable horrors ; and especially I do not think that 
men should hate, detest, anathematise, and damn one 
another. every Saturday and Sunday, on account of a 
morsel more or less of flesh. 

If I have said that some of the circumcised have 
clipped money at Metz, at Frankfort on the Oder, and 
at Warsaw (which I do not remember) I ask their 
pardon ; for, being almost at the end of my pilgrimage, 
I have no wish tb. embroil myself with Israel. 

I have the honour to be (as they say) 

Yours, &c. 

SECOND LETTER. 

jinH^ity of the Jews. 

\ Gentleman,— I have ever agreed, having reada few 
historical books for amusement, that you are a very 

u3 
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ancient people, atid your <>rigin maj h€ di^ed mmA 
farther back than that of the Tentones, the Celts^ tlie 
Sicambri, the Bretons^ the Sclavonians, the Angles, and 
the Hurons. I see you aMembling aft a people in a 
capital called i sometraies H^rshakhn, sometimes Sha- 
heb, on the hill Moriah^ and on the hill Sion, near a 
desart, on a stony soil, by a small torrent which is dry 
six months of the year. 

When ybu began to establish yourselves in yonr 
comer, I will not say of land, but of pebbles, Tioy 
had been destroyed by) the Greeks about two centu- 
ries. 

Medon was archon of Athens. 

Echestratus was reigning in Lacedeemon. 

Latin us Sylvius was reigning in Latium» 

And Osochor in Egypt. 

The Indies had been flourishing for a long snccessioa 
lof ages. 

This was the -most illustrious period of Chinese hid- 
tery . The emperor Tchin-wang was reigning with glory 
over that vast empire ; all the sciences were there cul- 
tivated ; and the public annals inform us that the king 
of Cochin China, having come to pay his respects to 
this emperor, Tchin-wang, received from him a presort 
of a mariner's compass. This compass might have 
been of great service to your Solomon, for his fleets 
that went to the fine country of Ophir, which no one 
has ever known anything about. 

Thus, after the Chaldeans, the Syrians, the P»- 
sians, the Phenicians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, Ae 
Indians, the Chinese, the Latins, and the TuscanSy^ 
you are the first people upon earth who had any kaowp. 
form of government. 

The Banians, the Guebres, and Yourselvesyv are the 
only nations which, dispersed out of their avm country, 
have preserved their ancient rites ; for I make no ac- 
count of the little Egyptian tooops, called Zingari ia 
Italy, Gypsies in England, and Bohemians in France, 
which had preserved' the antique ceremonies of tfie 
worshif) of Isis, thecistmin^ the c^bab-,^ the danoe^of 
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I jTkeMe sacied troops are beginnings to disappear frbm 
^diOi^faee of the earth ; ifhile their pyramids still bdocig 
to'tte Turks, who perhaps will not alwaysfbe mmstorw 
of them^^the figure of all thbgs on this earth dotli b9 

You- say, that you have beeti settled in Spain d^ef 
since the days of Solomon : I believe^ it^ add wiii 
«7e^ Tenture to tlnnk, that ^e Pheiiidans mig^t 
carry some Jews thither long before, when you wercr 
slaves in Phenicia, alter the horrid massacres^ which 
you say were committed by the robber, Joshua^ 
and by that other robber, Caleb. 

Your books* indeed say, that you w^ne reduced ta 
slavery under Chushan-Rashataim, king of Mesopo*rf 
tamia, for e^ht years ; under Eglon, kin^ of Moab,f 
for eighteen years ; then under Jabin, king of Canaan,{ 
for twenty years; then in the little canton of Midian^# 
£pom whach you had issued,- and where you dwelt «:i 
taven^ for seven years. 

Then in Gilead, for eighteen years ;§ — notwitfastandr 
ing that Jair, your prince, had thirty sons, eaeh mounts 
ed oir a fine ass. 

Then under the Phenicietnt (called by you Phii»t 
tfaiea) for forty years — ^until at last the Lord Adonai 
seat Samson, who tied three hundred foxes one to anw 
other by ike tails, and d9w a thousand- Philistines wkit 
the Jaw-bone of an ass, from which issued a fountain 

^ Jadge«>'Ohap*Hi. 

•ji- It was the same Eglen, king of Moab,. tliat was so holily as^ 
i«i^itiated id the name of the Lord by the I'efl-handed Ehud, who 
bad sworn fidelity to hiilf ; and it was ibis Ehud who ^as so of^ii 
invoMl ar Pinis by the preachers of the'Lebgtte— «* We wattt^rtr 
^Uiad I we want an Ehud !" They crted out until they found on^ 

Xii was under this Jabin that g6od mistress Jael assassinated 
<^taln SiStffH, by driving a nail throogh his head, which nail 
dmM'biftn^ very W fo the j^t^und. WfMit' amailt aiid-wh^t^i^ 



tbi« Jael I Judith akm« can be ootnpsred to b«iC 
^^_^j_ Judifli appeared much superior f for phe cut off her* 
6ver*shead in bed, after grant ing hita her tender favours. No* 

'toag^ciirBe'mbrfeirereVc, oTaR^frantytHp 

^ Judges, ^tmf^ ^ 
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of dear water; — which has been very well represented 
at the Com^die Italienne. 

Here are, by your own confession, ninetj/^-six years 
of captivity in the land of promise. Now it is very 
probable, that the Syrians, who were the factors for 
all natioi^s, and navigated as far as the great ocean, 
bought some Jewish slaves, and took them to Cadiz, 
which they founded. You see that you are much more 
ancient than you think. It is indeed very likely that 
you inhabitea Spain several centuries before the Ro- 
mans, the Goths, the Vandals, and the Moors. 
. . I am not only your friend, your brother, but more- 
over your genealogist. 

I beg, gentlemen, that you will have the goodnest 
to believe, that I never have believed, I do not believe, 
and I never will believe, that you are descended from 
those highway robbers whose ears and noses were cut 
off by order of king Actisanes, and whom, according to 
Diodorus of Sicily,* he sent into the desert between 
lake Sirbo and mount Sinai — a frightful desert where 
water and every other necessary of life are wanting. 
They made nets to catch quails, which fed them for a 
few weeks, during the passage of the birds. 

Some of the learned have pretended, that this origin 
perfectly agrees with your history. You yourselves say, 
that you inhabited this desert, that there you wanted 
water, and lived on quails, which in reality abound 
there. Your accounts appear in the main to con- 
firm that of Diodorus; but I believe only the Penta- 
teuch. The author does not say that you had Yoar 
ears and noses cut off. As far as I remember, (for I 
,haye not Diodorus at hand) you lost only your noses. 
I do not now recollect where I read that your eata 
were of the party ; it might be in some fragments of 
Manetho, cited bv St. Ephrem. ^ 

In vain does the secretary, who has done me the 
honour of writing to me in your name, assure me ttat 
you stole to the amount of upwards of nine miUioiis in 
gold, coined or carved, to go and set up your taber- 

* Diodomi, book i. leoUon 8, diap. »!• . 
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nsde' in tl^ desert. I maiatauiy thfiit you carried off 
nothing but what lawfully belonged to you, reckonkig^ 
int^eet ki forty per dent, whidi was the lawful rat^. 

Be this as it may, I certify that you are of vecjr 
good nobility, and that you were lords of Her* 
. shalaicn long before the houses of Suabia, AnUak^ 
SajRmy, and BaiFaria were heard of. 

It may be, that the negoes of Angola, and those of 
Guinea, are much more ancient than you, and that they^ 
adored a beautiful serpent before the Egyptians knew 
their Isis, and you dwelt near lalte Sirbo; but the 
negroes have not jH communicated their books to us. 

THIRD LETTER. 

On a few Crosses which hefd Ood*s People. 

Far from accusing you, gentlemen, I have always 
regarded you with compassion. Permit me here to 
remind you of what I have read in the preliminary dis- 
course to the Essay on the Spirit and Manners of Na- 
tions, and on general history. Here we find, that two 
hundred and thirty-nine thousand and twenty Jewa 
were slaughtered by one another, from the worshipping 
ctf the golden calf to the taking of the ark by the 
Philistines — which cost fifty thousand and seventy. 
Jews their lives, for having dared to look upon the. 
ark, while they who had so insolently taken it in war^ 
were acquitted with only the piles, and a fine of five 
golden mice, and five golden anuses.* You will 
liot deny, that the slaughter of two hundred and thirtyr 
nine thousand and twenty men, by your fellow-coun-' 
trymen, without reckoning those whom you lost in air 

• MmiytlWblagiaiig, who ai* the light of the world, bav^ madtf' 
•ommentiiries on these ^rold mice, and these anuses. They. haV^ 
flatdjhat, the Philistine jewellers were very clever, that it is verjc 
difficult to carve an anus distinguisbably in gold; and that, afteif 
all, an anus was a strange offering to the Lord. Other theolo- 
^'flttea have said, that it was for the inhabitants of the land fVottf 
Wbidv JLot fled to present this offering ; but they havd, at Itst^ 
abandojied the dispute. They, are now occupied with convuU 
siohf, confession-billeu, je|n4- extreme unction, administered at 
the point of the bayonet. 
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temate war aad slavery, must have been very detri- 
mental to a rising colony. 

How should I do otherwise than pity you? se^n^ 
that ten of your tribes were absolutely annihilated, or 
perhaps reduced to two hundred families, which, it is 
said, are to be found in China- and Tartary 

As for the two other tribes, I need not tell you what 
has happened to them. Suffer then my compassioi^^ 
and do not impute to me ill-will. 

FOURTH LETTER, 

The Story of Micah. 

Be not displeased at my asking from you some elu- 
cidation of a singular passage in your history, with 
which the ladies of Paris and people of fashion are but 
slightly acquainted. 

Your Moses had not been dead quite thirty-eight 
years, when the mother of Micah, of the tribe Of Ben- 
jamin, lost eleven hundred shekels, which are said to 
be equivalent to about six hundred livres of our 
money.* Her son returned them to her; the text 
does not inform us that he had not stolen them. The 
good Jewess immediately had them made into idols, 
and, according to custom, built them a little move- 
able chapel. A Levite of Bethlehem offered himself io 
perform the service for ten francs per annum, two 
tunics, and his victuals. 

A tribe (afterwards called the tribe of Dan) search- 
ing that neighbourhood for something to plutid^r^ 
t^assed near Micah's house. The men of Dan, kHow- 
itag that Micah's mother had in her house a priest, 
^ seer, a diviner, a rhoe, enquired of him if their ex- 
cursion would be lucky — if they should find a good 
booty. The Levite promised them complete sucoeM. 
They began by robbmg Micah's chapel, and tookfroia 
her even her Levite. In vain did Micah and his mo- 
ther cry out, " You are carrying away my gods ! Yoa 
are stealing my iptie&t V The robbers silenced them, abd 

^' I ' II I I I I I ' l U' l " 

• Judges, xvii. • 
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went through devotion to put to fire and sword the 
Httie town of Dan, whose name this tribe adopted. 

These freebooters were very grateful to Micah's 
gods, which had done them such^ood service, and 
placed them in a new tabernacle. The crowd of devo- 
tees increasing, a new priest was wanted, and one 
presented himself. Those who are not conversant 
with your history, will never divine who this chaplaiii 
was: but, gentlemen, you know that it was Mosea^ 
own grandson, one Jonathan, son of Qershom, son of 
Moses and Jetliro's daughter. 

You will agree with me, that the family of Moses 
was rather a singular one. His brother, at the age 
of one hundred, cast a golden calf and worshipped 
it ; and his grandson turned chaplain to the idols for 
money. Does not this prove that your religion was 
not yet formed, and that you were a long time groping 
in the dark before you became perfect Israelites as you 
now are ? 

To my question you answer, that our Simon Peter 
Barjonas did as much ; that he commenced his apos- 
tleship with denying his master. I have nothing to 
reply, except it be, that we must always distrust our- 
selves ; and so great is my own self-distrust, that I 
cotkclude my letter with assuring you ot my utmost in- 
dulgence, and requesting yours. 

FIFTH LETTER. 

Jev^ish Assassinations. Were the Jews Cannibals ? Had 

their Mothers Commerce with Goats P Did their 

. Fathers and Mothers immolate their Children ? With 
a few other fine Actions of God*s People. 

Gentlemen, — I have been somewhat uncourteous to 
your secretary. It is against the rules of politeness to 
4BCold a servant in the presence of his master ; but self- 
important ignorance is revolting in a christian who 
^mcUces himself the servant of a Jew. I address myself 
^diieetily to you, that I may haye not)iing more to do 
jm& yo«r livery. 
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Jewish Calamities and great Jssassinations. 

Permit me, in the first place, to lament over all jour 
joalamities ; for besides the two hundred and thirty 
nine thousand and twenty Israelites killed by order <tf 
the Lord, I find that Jephtha's daughter was immolated 
by her father. Turn which way you please — twbt the 
test as you will — dispute as you like against the fathers 
of the church: still he did to her as he had vowed ; 
And he had vowed to cut his daughter's throat ia 
thanksgiving to God. An excellent thanksgiving I 

Yes, you have immolated human victims to the 
Lord ; but be consoled ; I have often told vom that 
our Celts and all nations have done so formerly. 
What«ays M de Bourgainville, who has returned frona 
theislaudof Otaheite — that island of Cytheria, whosein- 
habitants, peaceful, mild, humane, and hospitable^ offer 
to the traveller all that they possess — the most deli- 
cious of fruits — the most beautiful and most obliging^ 
of women ? He teUs us, that these people have Uieir 
jugglers ; and that these jugglers force them to sacri- 
dtee their children to apes, which they call their gods* 

I find that seventy brothers of Abimelech were pi^ 
to death on the same stone by this Abimelech, the soia 
of Gideon and a prostitute. This son of Gideon was a 
bad kinsman, ana this Gideon, the fjriend of God, was 
very debauched. 

Your Levite going<m his ass to Gibeah — the Gibeon* 
ites wanting to violate hini — ^his poor wife violated i» 
his stead, and dying in consequence-r-the civil war ^at 
eiViiiied — all jouir tribe of Benjamin ^xtenaiii$^|ed^ 
saving only six hi^idred m^n — give nve jo^pjcps^le 
pain. 

YoH lost, all at once, five fine towns whidt the Lord 
destined for you, at the end of the \akt of Sodpm ; 
and that for an inconcavable attempt upon the modesty 
of two angels. Really, this is much worse th^ what 
your mothers are accused of widi the goats. Hoir 
should I hsare o^r than iJie greatest pity for jrou, 
when I find murder and beastiality estabhshed agioxist 
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^onr ancestors, who are our first spiritual fathers, and 
Our near kinsmen according to the flesh ? For after 
all, if you are descended from Shem, we are descended 
from Japhet. We are therefore evidently cousins^ 

i Melchim, or Petty Kings of the Jews^ 

* Your Samuel had good reason for not wishmg you 
to have kings J for nearly all your kings vere assassms, 
begihtiing widi David, who assassinated M ephibosheth, 
i8on 6f Jonathan, his tender friend, whom he " loved 
with a love greater than that of women;*' who assassi- 
nated Uriah, the husband of Bathsheba ; who assassi- 
nated even the infants at the breast in the villages in 
alliance with his protector Achish ; who on his death- 
%ed commanded the assassination of his general 
Joab and his counsellor Shimei; — ^beffinning, I say, 
With this David, and with Solomon, who assassinated 
hiii own brother Adonijah, clinging in vain to the altar, 
and ending with Herod * the great,' who assassinated 
liis btother-in-law,his wife, stndall his kindred, includ- 
ing even his children. 

I say nothing of the fourteen thousand little boys 
whom your petty king, this mighty Herod, had slaugh- 
tered m the village of Bethlehem. They are, as you 
kno^, buried at Cologne with our eleven thousand 
virgins ; and one of these infants is still to be seen en- 
tire. You do not believe this authentic story, because 
ft is not in your canon, and your Flavins Josfephus 
makes no mention of it. I say nothing of the elevei 
hutrdred thousand men killed m the town of Jerusaleih 
alon6, during its ^iege by Titus. 

In good faith, the cherished nation is a Very un- 
lucky one. 

Did the Jews eat Human Flesh P* 

Among your calatnities, \^hich have so often made 

ide Shudder, I have always reckoned your tnisfortutt'e 

fc Irftving jSat^ human flesh. You say diar this hap- 

]^ned onlj^ on gr^at occasion^ ; fliat it was not ^dii 



• See CANif IB41J. 
VOL. IT. 
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whom the Lord invited to his table to ^at the horse and 
the horseman, and that only the birds were the gaest^ 
I am willing to believe it. 

' Were the Jewish Ladies intimate with Goats ? 

You assert that your mothers had no commerce with 
lie-goats, nor your fathers with she-goats. But pray, 
gentlemen, why are you the only people upon ear^ 
whose laws have forbidden such commerce ? Would 
'any legislator ever have thought of promulgatitig this 
extraordinary law, if the offence had not been conv- 
mon? 

Did the Jews immolate Human Victims ? 

You venture to affirm that you have never immo- 
lated human victims to the Lord. What then was the 
murder of Jephtha's daughter, who was really in^- 
molated, as we have already shown from your own 
books? 

[ How will you explain the anathema of the thirty- 
two virgins, that were the tribute of the Lord, when 
j^ou took thirty-two thousand Midianitish virgins and 
sixty-one thousand asses ? I will not here tell you, that 
according to this account there were not two asses ior 
each virgin ; but I will ask you, what was this tribute 
for the Lord ? According to your book of Numbers, 
there were sixteen thousand girls for your soldiery, 
sixteen thousand for "your priests ; and on the soldiers* 
share there was levied a tribute of thirty-two virgins 
for the Lord, What became of them ? You had no 
nuns. What was the Lord's share in all your wars, if 
it was not blood ? 

Did not the priest Samuel hack in pieces king 
Agag, whose life king Saul had saved ? Did he not 
sacrifice him as the Lord*s share ? «. 

Either renounce your sacred books, in which, ac- 
cording to the decision of the church, I firmly believe, 
or acknowledge that your forefathers offered up tp 
God rivers of human blood, unparalleled by any people 
upon earti^. 
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TkaThirit/'two Thousand Virgms, the Seveniy-Jtve Thou^ 
sand Oxen, and ifie fruitful Desert ofMidian. 

'■ Let your secretary no longer evade — no longer 
equivocate, respecting the carnage of the Midianiteg^^ 
and their villages. I feel great concern that your 
butcher-priest Eleazar, general of the Jewish armies, 
should have found in that little miserable and desert 
country, seventy-five thousand oxen, sixty-one thou- 
sand asses, and six hundred and seventy-five thousand 
shcfep, without reckoning the rams and the lambs. 

Now, if you took thirty -two thousand infant girls, it 
18 likely that there were as many infant boys, and as 
many fathers and mothers. These united amount to' 
a hundred and twenty-eight thousand captives, in a 
desert where there is nothing to eat, nothing to drink 
but brackish water, and which is inhabited by some 
wandering Arabs, to the number of two or three thou- 
sand at most. You will besides observe, that in alF 
the maps this frightful country is not more than eight, 
leagues long, and as many broad. 

But were it as large, as fertile, and as populous as 
Normandy or the Milanese, no mattier. I hold to the- 
text, which says the Lord's share was thirty-two mai- 
dens. Confound as you please Midian by the Red 
Sea with Midian by Sodom ; I shall still demand aa 
account of my thirty-two thousand virgins. 
• Have you employed your secretary to calculate how' 
many oxen and maidens the fine country of Midian is^ 
capable of feeding ? 

Gentlemen, I inhabit a canton which is not the 
Land of Promise ; but we have a lake much finer than 
that of Sodom, and our soil is moderately productive. 
Ybiii: secretary tells me that an acre of Midian will 
feed three oxen : I assure you, gentlemen, that with us 
to acre will feed but one. If your secretary will 
triple the revenue of my lands, 1 will give him goo J 
wages, and will not pay him with drafts on the receiv- 
ers-general. He will not find a better situation in all 
^e-^country of Midian than with me; but unfortu- 
. X 2 
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nately this man knows no more of oxen than he does 
ofg^weni c^yes. 

As for the thirty-two thousand matdeniieads, I wish 
him j.oy of them. Our little country i^ as large as 
Mi4ian. It contains about four thousand drunkards^ 
a do?en attorneys, two men of Mnse, and four thou- 
sand persons of the fair sex, who are not uniformly 
pretty. These together make about eight thousand 
people, supposbg that the registrar who gave me the 
j^count did not exaggerate by one-half, according 4o 
custom. Either your priests or ours would have coq-» 
siderable difficulty in finding thirty-two thousand vir- 

5 ins for their use m our country. This makes me very^ 
oubtful concerning the numberings of the Romaa 
people, at the time when their empire extended just 
fpur leagues from the Tarpeian rock, and they carried 
a handful of hay at the end of a pple for a standai'd. 
Perhaps you do not know, that the Romans passed five 
hun(}r:ed years in plundering their neighbours before 
t}iey ^ad any historiau, and that their numberings^ like 
their miracles, are very suspicious. 
, As for the sixty- one thousand asses, the fruits of 
your conquests in Midian — enough has been said of 
as^es. 

Jewisfi Children Immolated hy their Mothers. 

I tell you, that your fipithers immolated their children; 
and I call your prophets to witness. Isaiah reproaches 
them with this cannibalish crime — ^** Slaying Ae chiK 
dren of the vallies under the clefts of the rocks."/*^ 

You wil^ tel) me, that it was not to the Lord Adopai 
that the women sacrificed the fruit oftheir womb— * that 
it was to some other God. l^ut what matters k 
whether you called him to whom you ofiered up ypi^ 
phildrep Melkom or Sadai, or Baal, ^r Adonai ? ThA|> 
yrhiph it imports us to know is, that you were pfurnrc 
cid.es. It was tp strange idgls, you say, that your 
fathers made their ofFeirings. Well^ — I pjty you stil|. 
more for being descended from fathers at once hotb, 

-*! — ' 1 . . . J ■■ ,M . ■ 

* Isaiah, Ivii. 5. 
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parricidal and idolatrous. I condole with you, that 
your fathers were idolaters fov forty successive years 
m the desert of Sinai, as is expressly said by Jere- 
miah, Amos, and St. Stephen., 

You were idc^aters in the time of the Judges; and 
the grandson of Moses was priest of the tribe of Dan, 
who, as we have seen, were all idolaters; for it is 
necessary to repeat — to insist; otherwise everything 
is forgotten. 

You were idolaters under your kings ; you were not 
faithful to one only God, until after. Esdras had re- 
stored your books. Then it was that your uninter- 
ruptedly true worship began; and by an incompre- 
hensible providence of the Supreme feeing, you have 
been the most unfortunate of all men ever smce you 
became the most faithful — under the kings of Syria, 
under the kings of Egypt, under Herod the Idumaean, 
under the Romans, under the Persians, under the 
Arabs, under the Turks — until now, that you do me 
the honour of writing to me, and I have the honour of 
answering you. 

SIXTH LETTER. 

Beauty of the Land of Promise, 

Do not reproach me with not loving you. I love 
you so much, that I wish you were in Hershalaim, in- 
stead of the Turks, who ravage your country ; but who, 
nevertheless, have built a very fine mosque on the 
foundations of your temple, and on the platform con- 
structed by your Herod. 

You would cultivate that miserable desert, as you 
cultivated it formerly ; you would carry earth to the 
bare tops of your arid mountains ; you would not have 
much corn, but you would have very good vines, a 
few palms, olive trees, and pastures. 

Though Palestine does not equal Provence, though 
Marseilles alone is superior to all Judea, which had 
not one sea-port; though the town of Aix is in- 
comparably better situated than Jerusalem, you might 
nevertheless make of your territory almost as much 

X 3 
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as the Proven9aIs have made of the^ra. You might 
execute, to your hearts* content, your own detesta^e 
psalmody in your own detestable jargon. 

It is true, that you would have no horses ; for there 
are not, nor have there ever been, about Hershalaim, 
any but asses. You would often be in want of wheats 
but you would obtain it from Egypt or Syria. 

You might convey merdiandise to Damascus and to 
Seid on your asses — or indeed on camels — which 
you never knew anything of in the time of your Mel- 
chim, and which would be a great assistance to you. 
In short, assiduous toil, to which man is born, would 
fertilise this land, which the lords of Constantinople 
and Asia Minor neglect. 

This promised land of yours is very bad. Are you 
acquainted with St. Jerome? He was a christian 
priest, one of those men whose books you do not read. 
However, he lived a long time in your country ; he 
was a very learned person — not indeed slow to anger, 
for when contradicted he was prodigal of abuse — but 
knowing your language better than you do, for he was 
a good grammarian. Study was his ruling passion; 
anger was only second to it. He had turned priest^ 
together with his friend Vincent, on condition that 
they should never say mass nor vespers,* lest they 
should be too much interrupted in their studies; for 
being directors of women and girls, had they been 
moreover obliged to labour in the priestly office, they 
would not have had two hours in the day lelt for 
Greek, Chaldee, uid the Jewish idiom. At last, in 
order to have more leisure, Jerome retired altogether, 
to live among the Jews at Bethlehem, as Huet bishop 
of Avranches retired to the Jesuits at the house of the 
professed, rue St. Antoine, at Paris. 

Jerome did, it is true, embroil himself with the 
bishop of Jerusalem, named John, with the celebrated 

friest Rufinus, and with several of his friends ; for, i^ 
have already said, Jerome was full of choler and 
self-love, and St. Augustin charges hkn widi levity 

I II II ' ■ ■ 111. I I , I I I I I ■ I II 11 II I I H I I I |- 

* Thu is, tb«t they should p«riQrm no Moerdotal fuoodoiis. 
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jBu) fickleness:^ but he was not tbe less holy he waf 
not thiB less learned, nor is his testimony the less to hf^ 
received, concerning the nature of the ¥rretched coua* 
try in which his ardour for study stuA his melancholy 
confined him. 

Be so obliging as to read his letter to Dardanns, 
written in the year 414 of our era, which, accordinsr 
to the Jewish reckoning, is the year of the WQrl4 
4000, or 4001, or 4003, or 4004, as you please. 

'^ I beg of those who assert, that the Jewish people, 
after the coming out of Egypt, took possession of this 
country, which to us, by the passion and resurrection of 
Our Saviour, has become truly a land of promise — I 
beg of them, I say, to shew us what this people pos- 
sessed. Their whole dominions extended only n-om 
Dan to Bersheba, about one hundred and sixty miles 
in length. The Holy Scriptures give no more to David 
and to Solomon. ... I am ashamed to say what 
is the breadth of the land of promise, and I fear that 
the pagans will thence take occasion to blaspheme. 
It is but forty-six miles from Joppa to our little 
town of Bethlehem, beyond which all is a frightM 
desert." 

. Read also the letter to one of his devotees, in which 
be says, that from Jerusalem to Bethlehem there is 
i^othing but pebbles, and no water to drink ; but that 
further on, towards the Jordan, you find very good 
valleys in that country full of bare mountains. This 
jeally was a land of milk and honey, in comparison 
wUh the abomioaMe desert of Horeb and Sinai, from 
jvhich you originally came. Th^ scarry province of 
Champagne is the land of promise, in relation to 
Home piurts of the Landes of Boar^eaux, die banks 
of the Aar are the land of pr<Hnij»e, when compared 
with the little Swiss cantons; idl Palestine is very 

* Jerome, in return, writes to Augustin, in his hundred and 
fourteenth letter, thus — ^** I have not criticised your works, fcr I 
^ave n^er read fhem ; but, if I would criticise them, I could 
jhpft yoM ^At you do not understand fhn Grea|c fathers . . , 
You do not even know what you are talking about." 
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bad land, in comparison with Egypt which you say yoii 
came out of as thieves ; but it is a delightful country, if 
you compare it with the deserts of Jerusalem, Sodom, 
Horeb, Sinai, Kadesh, &c. 

Go back to Judea as soon as you can. I ask oif 
you only two or three Hebrew families, in order to es- 
tablish a little necessary trade at Mount Krapak, wh^re 
I reside. Fof, if you are (like us) very ridiculoiig 
theologians, you are very intelligent buyers and sel- 
lers, ^ich we are not, 

SEVENTH LETTER. 

Charity which God^s People and the Christians should 
entertain for each other. 

My tenderness for you has only a few words more 
to say. We have been accustomed for ages to hang 
you up between two dogs ; we have repeatedly driven 
you away through avarice; we have recalled you 
through avarice and stupidity ; we still, in more towns 
than one, make you pay for liberty to breathe the air ; 
we have, in more kingdoms than one, sacrificed you 
to God; we have burned you as holocausts — for I will 
not follow your example, and dissemble that we have 
offered up sacrifices of human blood; all the differ- 
ence is, that our priests, content with applying your 
money to their own use, have had you burned by lay- 
men ; while your priests alwaiys immolated the human 
victims with their own sacred hands. You were mon- 
sters of cruelty and fanaticism in Palestine ; we have 
been so in Europe : my friends, let all this be for- 
gotten. 

Would you live in peace? Imitate the Banians and 
the Guebres. They are much more ancient than yon 
are; they are dispersed like you; they are, like you, 
without a country. The Guebres in particular, who 
are the ancient Persians, are slaves like you, after 
being for a long while masters. They say not a wocd. 
Follow their example. You are calculating animals-— 
try to be thinking ones. 
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Good day, friend Job ! thou art one of the moal 
^cient originals of which books make mention; ijxovk 
wast not a Jew; we know that the book which beai9 
thy name is more ancient than the Pentateuch. If the 
Hebrews, who translated it from the Arabic^ made use 
of the word Jehovah to signify God, they borrowed it 
from the Phenicians and Egyptians, of which men of 
learning are assured. The word Satan was not He* 
brew ; it was ChaldeaQ, as is well known. 

Thou dwelledst on the confines of Chaldea. Com? 
mentators, worthy of their profession, pretend that thou 
didst believe in the resurrection, because, being pros- 
trate on thy dunghill, thou hast said in thy nine^teenth 
chapter, that thou wouMst one day rise up from it. A 
patient who wishes his cure is not anxious for resurrec- 
tion in lieu of it ; but I would speak to thee of other 
things. 

Confess that thou wast a great babbler; b.ut tbj 
friend3 were much greater. It is said that thou pos- 
sessedst seven thousand sheep, three thousand cajpels, 
one thousand cows, and five hundred she-asses. I wiU 
reckon up their value: — 

^even thousand sheep, at three Uvresten sous 

a-piece, are - - - - - 22^00 
I value the three thousand camels at fi^y 

crowns a-piece - - - - 450,00Q 

A thousand cows, one with the other, cannot 

be valiied at less than - - - 80,009 

And five hundred she-asses, at twenty francs 

an ass - - - - - - 10,00<? 

The whole amounts to - - 662,509 

without reckpning thy furniture, rings, and jewels. 

I have been much richer than thou ; and though I 
have lost a gre^t part of iny property and am ill, lite 
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thyself I have not murmured against God, as thy 
friends seem to reproach thee with sometimes doing. 

I am not at all pleased with Satan, who, to induce thee 
to sin, and to make thee forget God, demanded per- 
mission to take away all thy property and to give thee 
the itch. It is in this state that men always have re- 
course to divinity. They are prosperous people who' 
forget God. Satan knew not enough of the world at 
that time; he has improved himself since; and when 
he would be sure of any one, he makes him a fanner- 
general, or something better if possible, as oiTr frieni 
Pope has clearly shown in his history of the knight 
Sir Balaam. 

Thy wife was an impertinent, but thy pretended; 
friends Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuite, and 
Zophar the Naamathite, were much more insupportable. 
They exhorted thee to patience in a manner that would 
have roused the mildest of men; they made thee. long 
sermons more tiresome than those preached by the 

knave V e at Amsterdam, and by so many other 

people. 

It is true'that thou didst not know what thou saidst, 
when exclaimine — " My God, am I a sea or a whale, to 
be shut up by thee as in a prison V* But thy friend^ 
knew no more when they answered thee, '' that the 
mom cannot become fresh without dew^ and that the 
^ass of the field cannot grow without water." Nothing^ 
IS less consolatory thsEn this axiom. ^ 

Zophar of Naamath reproacheth thee with being a 
praW; but none of these good friends lent thee a 
crown. I would not have treated thee thus. Nothing 
is more common than people who advise ; nothing more 
rare Uian those who assist. Friends are not worth 
tnuch, from whom we cannot procure a drop of broth if 
we are in misery. I imagine, that when God gave ^ee 
thy riches'and health, these eloquent personages dared 
not present themselves before thee, as the. comforters 
of Job have become a proverb. 

God was displeased with them and told them shar{^ty|^^ 
in chap. xlii. that they were tiresome and imprucKii^^ 
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9^ h^ condemned them to a fine of seven bullocks 
smd seven rams, for having talked nonsense. I would 
have condemned them for not having assisted their 
friend. 

. I pray thee, tell me if it is true, that thou livedst a 
hundred and forty years after this adventure. I like 
to learn that honest people live long; but men of the 
present day must be great rogues, since their lives are 
so comparatively short. 

As to the rest, the book of Job is one of the most 
precious of antiquity. It is evident, that this book is 
the work of an Arab who lived before the time in 
which we place Moses. It is said that Eliphaz, one of 
the interlocutors, is of Teman, which was an ancient 
city of Arabia. Bildad was of Shua, another town of 
Arabia. Zophar was of Naamath, a still more eastern 
country of Arabia. 

^ But what is more remarkable, and which shows that 
this fable cannot be that of a Jew, is, that three con- 
stellations are spoken of, which we now call Arcturus, 
Orion, and the Pleiades. The Hebrews never had the 
least knowledge of astronomy ; they had not even a 
word to express this science; all that regards the 
mental science was unknown to them, inclusive even of 
the terra geometry. 

The Arabs, on the contrary, living in tents, and 
being continually led to observe the stars, were perhaps 
the nrst who regulated their years by the inspection of 
the heavens. 

A more important observation is, that one single God 
alone is spoken of in this book. It is an absurd error 
to imagine that the Jews were the only people who 
.recognised a sole God; it was the doctrine of almost all 
tbe ea$t, and the Jews were only plagiaries in that as 
}ja evertbing else. 
[ In the thirty-eighth chapter, God himself speaks to 
Jfoi) from the midst of a whirlwind, which has been 
since imitated in Genesis. We cannot too often re- 
poaty.tibat the Jewish books are .very modem. Igno- 
itmce and fanaticism exclaim^ that the Pentateuch is 
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t}ie most ancient bdok in the world. It is evident, thftt 
those of Sanchonrathon, and those of Thaut. eight 
btmdred years anterior to those of Sanehontathon ; 
those of the first Zerdusht, the Shasta, the Vedaitr of the 
Indians, which we stiH possess ; the five kings of Chiha; 
and fins^ly, the book of Job j are of a mtrch remoter 
antiquity than any Jewish book. It is demonstrated, 
that this little people conld only have annals whilst 
they had a stable government ; that they only had thld 
government under their kings; that its jargon was 
<>nly formed, in the^ course of time, of a mixture of 
Fhenician and Arabic. There are incontestable proofe 
tliat the Phenicians cultivated letters a long time before 
them. Their profession was pillage and brokerage ; 
they were writers only by chance. We have lost the 
books of the Egyptians and Phenicians, the Chinese, 
Bramins, and Guebres; the Jews have preserved theirs. 
All these monuments are curious, but they are monu- 
liients of human imagination alone, in which not a 
single truth, either physical or historical, is to be learned. 
There is not at present any little physical treatise that 
would not be more useful than all the books of an- 
tiquity. 

The good Calmet, or Dom Calmet (for the Bene- 
dictines like us to give them their Dom) that simple 
compiler of so many reveries and imbecilities; that 
man ^om i^implicity has rendered so useful to whoever 
#ouW laugh at antique nonsense, faithfully relates the 
opinion of those who would discover the malady with 
^hichJobwas attacked, as if Job was a real personage. 
He does not hesitate in saying, that Job had (tiB smsdl- 
t>6i, and heaps passage upon passage, as usua^, toproVe 
fej^ which is not. He had not read the history' of the 
frmtdl-pox by Astruc ; fot Astruc being neither a fath^ 
of the church nor a doctor of Salamanca, but a ve^ 
learned physician, the good man Calmet ktiew not 
that h^ existed. Motikish compilers are poor crii?^ 
tores! 

6t a'S( hrv ax^d/ aft fiie Bath^ of Ail-la-Chapefi& 
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Tut, hkUxcy of Joseph, consideriiig it merely as w 
•i^ecl of curiosity and literature, is one of the mott 
I^TieeiQus mouumeuts of antiquity which has reached us. 
it appears to be the model of all the oriental writers^ 
it is .more affecting than the Odyssey of Homer; four 
M h^fo who pardons is ^more touching than one who 
revenges. 

We regard the Arabs as the first authors of the«e 
jngemous fictions, which have passed into all languages; 
but I t^ee among them no adventures comparable to 
those of Joseph. Almost all in it is wonderful, and the 
termination exacts tears of tenderness. He was a 
young man of sixteen years of age, of whom his 
jborotl^s were jealous ; he is sold by them to a caravan 
.of Ismaelite merchants, conducted into Egypt, and 
.bought by an eunuch of the king. This eunuch had a 
irife, which is not at all extraordinary; the kislar aga, 
a perfect eunuch, has a seraglio at this day at Constan- 
tinople ; they left him some of his senses, and nature 
ia consequence is not altogether extinguished. No 
matter; the wife of Potipbar falls in love with the 
yonog Joseph, who, fSaithful to his master and bene- 
-factor, fiejects the advances of this woman. She is 
irritatttd at it, and iM^cuses Joseph of attempting to 
vseduce her. Such is the history of Hippolytus and 
Pbedra, of Bellerophon and Zenobea, of Hebrus and 
Damasqypa, of Myrtilus and Hippodamia, Sec. 

It is difficult to know which is the original of all 
j&ese histories; but among the ancient Arabian authors 
there b a tract cebitiiig to the adventure of Joseph and 
Potiphar's wife, which is very ingenious. The author 
.jiuf^<M6ft that Potipbar, uncertain between the assertions 
;iOf his wt[e and Josej^, regarded not Joseph's tuiiic, 
.Arbich his mitt had lorn as a proof of the youjig madi's 
iKitsage. There was a child in a cradle in his .wHi^'s 
.chancer ; and Joaqph said that she seized and tore his 
•tuaia in the prasence of this infant Potipbar consulted 
the oUM, whose mimd veaa very admnced Sot ks age. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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Thevchild said to Potiphar, — *' See if the tonic id imti 
behind or before; if before, it is a proof that Jbsttpb 
would embrace your wife by force, and that she defendMl 
herself; if behind, it is a proof that your wife detained 
Joseph/' Potiphar, thanks to the gemus Kii Vbit 
<;hild, recognised the innocence of his slave. It is thus 
that this adventure is related in the Koran, aft^'the 
Arabian author. It informs us not to whom the infant 
belonged, who judged with so much wit. If it was not 
a son of Potiphar, Joseph was not the first wbom Uiis 
woman had seduced. 

However that may be, according to Genesis, Joseph 
is put in prison, where he finds himself in company with 
the butler and baker of the king of Egypt. These two 
prisoners of state both dreamed one ni^ht. Joseph 
explains their dreams; he predicted that m three d€£y3 
the butler would be received again into favour, and that 
the baker would be hanged ; which failed not to ha{^n. 

Two years afterwards th6 king of Egypt also dreaB», 
and his butler tells him that there is a young Jew in 
prison who is the first man in the world for the inter- 
pretation of dreams. The king causes the young imun 
to be brought to him, who foretels seven years of abm^ 
dance and seven of sterility. 

Let us here interrupt the thread of the history to 
remark, of what prodigious antiquity is the interpreta- 
tion of dreams. Jacob saw in a dream the mysterious 
ladder at the top of which was God himself. In a 
dream he learned a method of multiplying his flocks, a 
method which never succeeded witn any but himsc^. 
Joseph himself had learned by a dream that he should 
one day govern his brethren. Abimeledh, a longtime 
before, had been warned in a dream, that San^ was 
the wife of Abraham.* 

To return to Joseph. After explaining the dreasn of 
Pharaoh, he was made first mmister on the spot. We 
doubt if at present a king could be found, eren in 
Asia, who would bestow such an office in return for an 
interpreted dream. Pharaoh espoused Joseph^ ti> -a 

• See Dreamf > section iii. of the article SocMUibuliiii^ ' -" 
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jjftjilgliter of Potiphar. It is said that this Potipliar 
i^ui bigb priest of Heliopolis; he was not therefore 
the . eUBSich his first master ; or if it was the latter, he 
had lanother title besides that of high priest ; and his' 
wife had been a mother more than once. 

However, the famine happened, as Joseph foretold; 
and Joseph, to merit the good graces of his King, forced 
nii the people to sell their land to Pharaoh, and all the 
nation became slaves to procure com . This is apparently 
tte origin of despotic power. It must be confessed, 
that never king made a better bargain ; but the people 
also should no less bless the prime minister. 

Finally, the father and brothers of Joseph had also 
need of com, for ** the famine was sore in all lands.** 
It is scarcely necessary to relate here how Joseph 
received his brethren ; how he pardoned and enriched 
them. In this history is found all that constitutes an 
interesting epic poem— exposition, plot, recognition,, 
adventures, and the marvellous; nothing is more 
strongly marked with the stamp of oriental genius. 

What the ^ood man Jacob, the father of Joseph, 
answered to rharaoh, ought to strike all those who 
know how to read — " How old art thou," said the king 
to him. — " The days of the years of my pilgrimage, 
said the old man, *' are an hundred and thirty years ; 
few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been/' 

JUDEA. 

: I NEVER wasiu Judea, thank God ! and I never will 
go there. I have met with men of all nations who 
have retumed from it, and they have all of them told 
me, that the situation of Jerusalem is horrible ; that all 
4he land round itis stony; that the mountains are bare; 
that the famous river Jordan is not more than forty 
feet wide ; that the only good spot in the country is 
Jericho ; in short, they all spoke of it as St. Jerome 
did, who resided a long time in Bethlehem and de- 
scribes the country as the refuse and rubbish of nature. 
He says, that in summer the inhabitants cannot get 
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ereti w&ter to drink* This coniitry however tn^i^ 
have appeared to the Jews luxuriant and delightful^ in 
ootnpcurison with the deserts in which they originated. 
Were the wretched inhabitants of the Landes ta quit 
them for some of the lAountainiEr of Lampourdan, how 
w'ould they exult and delieht in die change; and how 
l¥cn)d they hope eventually to penetrate into the ine 
and fruit^l districts of Languedoc, which would hf^ ts^ 
them the land of promise ! 

. Such is precisely die history of the Jews. Jericho 
attd Jenidsdem are Toulouse and Montoelier, and tfa^ 
desert of Sinai is the country between ^ourdeatfx atfi 
Ba^ne. 

Bui if the God who conducted the Israelites wi Aed 
to bestow upon them a pleasant and fruitful land ; H 
tfc^e wretched people had in fact dwelt in Egypt, why 
did her not permit them to remain in Egypt ? To thia wis 
are answered only in the usual language! of theology. 

Judea, it is said, was the promised land. God said 
to Abraham* — " I will give thee all the country betweea 
the river of Egypt and the Euphrates."* 

Alas ! my friends, you never have had possession of 
those fertile banks of the Euphrates and the Nile. You 
liave only been duped and made fools of. You have 
aknost always been slaves. To promise and to perfotfm^ 
my poor unfortuna^^feIlow8> are different things. There 
was an old rabbi once among you, who, when r0adtag 
your shrewd and sagacious prophecies, announcing for 
you a land of milk and honey, remarked that you had 
been promised more butter than bread. Be assured, 
that wev« the great Turk this very day to oSkf me the 
kJrd^ip (sei^urie) cf Jerusalem, I woutld .posttivelj 
decline it. 

Predeaidk Uh when he sa'w this detestable eomto^ 
Mid, lottdty enough to be distiwstly heard, that MoMt 
mtwt hav« been very ill-advised to conduct his tribe itf 
iepef s to siieb a plaice as that ; why, sa^^ Frederick, ^ 
he not go to Naples? Adieu, my dear Jews; I ail^ 

♦ Genesis 3i^t. 18; :.->.- 
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e^^^ranely sorry that the promised land is the lost 
land. By the baron de Broukans.* 

JULIAN. 

SECTION !• 

Justice is often done at last Two or three au- 
thorsy either venal or fanatical, eulogize the cruel and 
ejBTeininate Constantine as if he had been a god, and 
treat as an absolute miscreant the just, the wise, and 
the great Julian. All other authors, copying from 
these, repeat both the flattery and the calumny. They 
become almost an article of faith. At length the age 
of sound criticism arrives; and at the end of fourteen 
hundred years, enlightened men revise the cause which 
had been decided by ignorance. In Constantine we see 
a man of successful ambition, internally scoffing at things 
divine as well as human. Hehas the insolence to pretend 
that God sent him a standard in the air to assure him 
of victory. He imbrues himself in the blood of all his 
relations, and is lulled to sleep in all the effeminacy of 
luxury ; but he is a christian — ^he is canonized. 

Julian is sober, chaste, disinterested, brave, and 
clement ; but he is not a christian — he has long been 
considered a monster. 

At the present day, after having compared facts, 
memorials, and records, the writings of Julian and 
those of his enemies, we are compelled to acknowledge, 
that if he was not partial to Christianity, he was some- 
what excusable in hating a sect stained with the blood 
of all his family; and that although he had been per- 
seeuted, imprisoned, exiled, and threatened with death 
by the Galileans, under the reign of the cruel and 
sanguinary Constantius, he never persecuted them, 
but on the contrary even pardoned ten christian sol- 
diers who had conspired against his life. His letters 

• It is perfectly true that the baron de Broiikans, whose name 
the author here borrows, had resided a long time in Palestine, and 
that he<!ommunicated all these details to M. de Voltaire, in a con- 
versation with him at Mount Pleasant (Deliees) in my presence. 
—Note by Waonibrc . 

y3 
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lite read and admited : '* The CWileaiis^" says he, 
*^ under my predeceis^or, sufiered exile and impriscMt- 
ment; and those who, according to the change of dr- 
cumstances, were called b^etics, were reciprocally 
massacred in their turn. I have called home their 
exiles, I have liberated their {Prisoners, J have restored 
^eir property to those wlio were proscribed, and have 
compelled them to Ihre in peace; but meh is ^e 
restless rage of these Galileans, that they deplore tib^ir 
inability any longer to devour one anooier/^ WhftI a 
letter ! What a sentence, dictated by philosophy, 
against persecuting fanaticism! Ten christians con- 
spiring against his life, he detects and he pardons 
•them. How extraordinary a man! What dastardly 
fanatics must those be who attempt to throw disgrace 
^n his memory! 

In short, on investigating facts with impartiality^ 
we are obliged to admit, that Julian possessed all the 
qualities of Trajan, Vrith the exception of that depraved 
taste too long pardoned to the Greeks and Romans ; 
all the virtues of Cato, without either his obstinacy or 
ill-humour; everything that deserved admiration in 
Julius Csesar, and none of his vices. He possessed the 
continence of Scipio. Finally, he was in all respects 
equal to Marcus Aurelius, who was reputed the fost 
of men. 

There are none who will now venture to repeat^ 
after that Wanderer Theodoi^t, that, in order to propi- 
tiate the gods, he sacri^ed a woman in the temjde of 
Carres ; none who will repeat any longer the story of 
the death-scene in which he is represented as throwing 
drops of blood f^om his hand towards heaven, cttlUng 
out to Jesus Christ, " Galilean, thou tost conquered^' 
«s if he had fought against Jesus in making wsr 
upon the Persians ; as if this pti^osopher, who died 
with such perfect resignation^ htsd witili alann nnd 
despair recognized Jesus ; as if he liad believed, that 
Jesus was in the air, and thiCt the air was h^ven ! 
These ridiculous absurdities of men denominated 
listhers of the dMOtb^ aie kapfaly^o loffger enrraMrend 
respected. 
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' Still howcT^r tbe effect of ndieule was, it deems, to 
be tmd ftgftinit hhn, as it was by the light aad giddy 
okttensof Anticjieh. He is reproaohed fof hisiU-combed 
bea«d and the taaoner of his walk. But you, Mx. 
abb^ ide la Bletterie, seyer saw hkn walk ; you hare 
however read his letters and his laws, the raonumeftts 
of his virtues. Of what consequence was it, compatii^ 
ttrdy, that he had a slovenly beard and aa abrupt 
headlong walk, while his heart was foil of magnani- 
Buty and all his steps tended to virtue 1 

One important fact remains to be examined at the 
present day. Julian is reproached mth attempting to 
Msify the prophecy of Jesus Christ, by re-building 
the temple of Jerusalem. Fires, it is asserted, came 
Joat of die earth and prevented Uie continuance of the 
work. It is said that this was a miracle, and that this 
iniracle did not convert Julian, nor Aly pills the super- 
intendant of the enterprise, nor any individual of the 
imperial court ; and upon this subject the abb6 de la 
Bietterie thus expresses himself: — " The emperor and 
the philosophers of his court undoubtedly employed all 
their knowledge of natural philosophy, to deprive the 
t>eity of tlie honour of so striking and impressive a 
prodigy. Nature was always the favourite resource of 
(unbehevers ; but she serves the cause of religion so 
very seasonably, that they might surely suspect some 
•eomision between them.'' 

In die first place, it is not true that it is said in the 
gospel, diat the Jevrish temple should not be re-bttilt« 
The gospel of Matthew, which vras evidenUy written 
after the destruedon of Jerusalem by Titus, prophe- 
'^s certainly, that not one stone should remain ^on 
another of dioe temfde of the IdumeoaB Herod ; but on 
€V»ttgelist says that it shall never be re-buik. . Jt is 
perfectly false, that not one stone remained upon ano- 
^ther when Titus demoMshed it. All its foundadons 
• relaaiBed tog^er^ with one ^nlife wi^ aad the lower 
^istonia. 

: 'Seeondly, of what consequence •cofdd it be to fife 
^ Stepreme being, whetbo* there ^mtB a JewiA teaopfef 
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a magazine, or a mosque, on the spot where the J^ws 
were in the habit of slaughtering bullocks and cows t 

Thirdly, it is not ascertained, whether it was ftom^ 
within the circuit of the walls of the city, or from 
within that of the temple, that those fires proceeded • 
which burnt the workmen. But it is not very obvious 
why the Jews should bum the workmen of me empe- 
ror Julian, and not those of the caliph Omar, who long^ 
aftierwards built a mosque upon the ruins of the tem- 
ple; or those of the great Saladin, who rebuilt the 
same mosque. Had Jesus any particular predilectioa 
for the mosques of the mussulmen ? 

Fourthly, Jesus, notwithstanding his having predic- 
ted that there would not remain one stone upon another 
in Jerusalem, did not prevent the re-builcling of that 
city. 

Fifthly, Jesus predicted many things which God- 
permitted never to come to pass. He predicted the etid 
of the world, and his coming in the clouds with great 
power and majesty, before or about the end of the 
then existing generation. The world however has 
lasted to the present moment, and in all probability 
will last much longer. 

Sixthly, if Julian had written an account of this^ 
miracle, I should say that he had been imposed upon 
by a false and ridiculous report ; I should think that 
the christians, his enemies, employed every artifice to 
oppose his enterprise, that they themselves killed the 
workmen, and excited and promoted the belief of their 
being destroyed by miracle ; but Julian does not say 
a single word on the subject. The war against the 
Persians at that time fully occupied his attention ; he 
put off the re-building of the temple to some other 
time, and he died before he was able to commence the 
building. 

Seventhly, this prodigy is related in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who was a pagan. It is very possible 
that it may have been an interpolation of the christianf. 
They have been charged with committing numberless 
others which have been clearly proved.. "> -" 
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> r^jBtft kifi ikot iht 1688 pfdbable, that at a time wboA 
BO^Qg xras spoken of but prodigies and storiies of 
iintebicraft^ Ammtanus MarceUinus may have reported 
tbia faUe ob the faith of some credulous narratoH 
I^om Titus Livius to De Thou, inclusively^ all historians 
hasfe be^n infscted with prodigies^ 

fii§htUy, contemporary authors relate, that at ^ 
same period Uiere was in Syria a great convulston of 
Jthe earth, which in many {^aces broke out in confia»- 
gffttien* and swallowed up miany cities. There wbb 
tfa^refere ttiose miracle. 

Ninthly, if Jesus performed miracles, would it be in 
order to prevent the re-building of a temple in whidk 
he had himself sacrificed, and in which he wa» circilm- 
cased ? Or would he not rather perform miracles to 
i^nvert to Christianity the various nations who at pr^ 
«eint ridicicb it ? Or rather still, to vender more humane^ 
more kind, christians themselves^ who, from Arius and 
Athcmasius down ta Roland and the Paladins of the 
Oivennes, have shed torrents of human blood, and 
conducted themselves neariy as might be expected from 
cannibals ? 

Hence I condude, that ' nature' is not in ^ c(dlusioii|' 
«i La Bletterie expresses it, with Christianity, but that 
Xa Bletterie is in collusion with some old women^s 
alories, one of those persons, aa Ji^ian phraaea it, 
** ifuibus cum stolidis aniculis n^otium erat'' 

JLa Bletterie, after having done j^astice to aome of 
Jtilian's virtues, yet concludes the history of that great 
man by observing, that his deatb was the effect of 
^divine vengeance/ if that be the case, aU the heroes 
who have died young, from Alexander to Gustavus 
Adidphas, have,, we must infer, been punished by Ged. 
Juliw died the noblest of detttbs, in the pursuit of his 
enemies, after many victories. Jovmn, who succeeded 
hi»^ Tsigned a muoh riiorter time . than he did, and 
feigned in disgrace. I see no divine vengeance in thfe 
fiaatter ; and i see in, La Bletterie himself nothing moie 
^^Mi^ a disingqnioas^ dishonest declskner. But wheve 
are the men to be found who will dare to speak out? 
' Ltbanhis the stoic waa one of these extracardinary men. 
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He celd)rated the brave andclemeht JuliMi ittihe (itiet? 
senceof Theodosius, the wholesale murdererof theTheftf 
salonians; but Le Beau and La Bletter^ fear to \ 
him in the hearing of their own puny parish officers* 

SECTION II. 

Let any one suppose for a moment, that Juliaii 
had abandoned false gods for Christianity; thenezanune 
him as a man, a philosopher, and an emperor ; and Itt 
the examiner then point out the man whom he will 
venture to prefer to him. If he had lived only, ten 
years longer, there is great probability that he would 
nave given a different form to Europe from that whidii 
it bears at present 

The christian religion depended upon his life : the 
efforts which he made for its destruction rendered his 
name execrable to the nations who have embraced it. 
The christian priests, who were his contemporaries, ae« 
cused him of almost every crime, because he had com- 
mitted what in their eyes was the greatest of all, — ^he 
had lowered and humiliated them. It is not long smce 
his name was never quoted without the epithet of apos- 
tate attached to it; and it is perhaps one of the 
greatest atchievements of reason that 1^ has at length 
ceased to be mentioned under so opprobrious a. design 
nation. Who would imagine, that in one of the Mer* 
curies of Paris, for the year 1745, the author sharply 
rebukes a certain writer for failing in the conuBon 
courtesies of life, by calling this emperor Julian ' the 
apostate ? ' Not more than a hundred years ago, the 
man that would not have treated him as an apostate^ 
would himself have been treated as an atheist. 

What is very singular, and at the same time per- 
fectly true is, that if you put out of consideration the 
various disputes between pagans and christiaiM, m 
which this emperor was engaged; if you follow hkn 
neither to the christian churches nor idolatrous temploiy 
but observe him attentively in his own household, ia 
camp, in battle, in his manners, his conduct, and hie 
writings, you will find him in every respect ec|iial t» 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Thus, the man who has been described as {|o i 
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BvMe and execrable, is perhaps the firsts or at least the 
seodild ef mankind. Always sober, always temperate, 
indkdging in no licentious pleasures, sleeping on a 
miere bear's skin, deyoting only a few hours, and eyen 
those with regret to sleep ; di?iding his time between 
study and business, generous, susceptible of friendshipt 
and an enemy to all pomp, and pride, and ostentation. 
Had he been merely a private indiyidual, he must have 
drtorted universal admiration. 

' If we consider him in his military character, we see 
him constantly at the head of his troops, establishing 
M restoring discipline without rigour, beloved by his 
soldiers and at the same time restraining their excesses, 
ecmducting his armies almost always on fbot, and 
diowtng them an example of enduring every species of 
hardship, ever victorious in all his expeditions even 
lotbe last moment of his life, and at length dying at 
ike glorious crisis when the Persians were routed. 
His death was that of a hero, and his last words were' 
tiioee of a philosopher : '' I submit,*' says he, << willingly 
to the eternal decrees of heaven, convinced that he 
who is captivated with life, when his last hour is 
arrived, is more weak and pusillanimous than he who 
would rush to voluntary death when it is his duty still 
to live.'* He converses to the last moment on the im- 
mortality of the soul ; manifests no regrets, shows no 
weakness, and speaks only of his submission to the 
decrees of providence. Let it be remembered that this 
is the. death of an emperor at the age of thirty-two, 
^nd let it be then decided whether his memory should 
be insulted. 

} As an emperor, we see him refusing the title of 
^Dominus,' which Constantine affected ; relieving his 
people from difficulties, diminishing taxes; encouraging 
tiie arts ; reducing to ^e moderate amount of seven^ 
^mitcee each those presents in crowns of gold, which 
kad before been exacted from every city to the 
anottnt of three or four hundred marics ; promoting the 
ctribt and general observance of the laws; restraining 
. both his cSb^ers. and ministers from opjijression,. and 
. ]^as«i^iting as mudi as possibk aU corruj^ion* 
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Tto sfaristian ^diers corwpite to omMBiiie^ ^Itt^ 
lliey are discov^fed, ami Jvlian pardoDs ^hein* ' '^Ph^ 
pec^e 43f^An^och, who united iixioieace to votup^iKttMft* 
nesv, oier.him an iasitlt: hejreveng^ htaiseif otflfl^ 
a man of sense; and while he mi^t have made *thie«l 
feel the weight of imperial power, he mer^ m^ec 
^em feel the superiority of his mind; Compare wi& 
ti^coadnct the executions which Theodoslug (wlM 
was very near heing made a saint) exhibited in i^kntiodij^ 
ttnd the ever dreadM and memorable slaughter /of M 
Hite inhabitants of Thes3aloak:a, for an oMence of li 
somiewhat similar descnption; aoid tiien decide 'be» 
^bween these two celebrated chearacters. 

Certain writers, called fieithers of the chorch, "Qte^ 
gory of Nazianzen, and Theodoret, tiiought ittttQ«iii«> 
bent on them to calumniate htm, because he had eilHiii^ 
•doned Uie christian religion. Hiey did not consider thalt 
4t was the triumph of that^rdigion to prerail over sogMflt 
a man, and even oirer a sage, after ^hftving resisted 
tyrants. One of tlvem says, that he took a bsubanon^ 
^vengeance on Anttoch and filled it with blood. H«w 
could a fact so public and atrocious, escape the known, 
ledge of all other historians? It is perfectly k»owii 
4hat he shed no blood at Antioch hut l^at of tkfe 
-▼ictims sttcrifioed in the regular serrioes of r^^igioif. 
Another ventures to assert, that before his death lie 
f^en some of his own blood towards heaven, and^iex- 
4[|laimed, '< Gsdilean^ ^ou^hast conquered/' How cottU 
« tale «e insipid and so improh»sbk, eveft for a momettt 
•obtain credit. W41S it against the ohriitians tkadsfce 
was then combating? and is such an act^ 4uresiich^«i- 
pressions, in the ^ghtest degree <di3Meloriatic 9f.tht 
man? ' 

Minds of a «6Biewk»t «ope!ri<»t lorder "to dtote^^f 
Julian's detra^stofs, may perlMi^s inquifie^liowat«oiiki 
oeeuT^ that a i^atosman iike him,^ m man^f #0 nwiiii 
krtelkct, a genmae cyiosopher^ eoold quit the chm* 
^tian religion^ in whimi he was educated, 'for fMiggahwa, 
.|rf which, it is ateost i»pMtible- not to^^mwoft^i^ 
^^mast^avell^'tke foll^4mdiPidio«le.' .lt.mt^]Mr4tt* 
ferredy tkat^if Jttlian yiekfed Ipo aueb lo tfw ittgyili 
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i^ps of h» reason a|;aiA8t the mysteries of the chris- 
tiaii tehgioa; he ought, at least in all consistency, to 
have yielded more readily to the dictates of the same 
rea3CM[i, when more correctly and decidedly condemn* 
bg the fahles of paganism. 

. Perhaps, by attending a little to the progress of his 
Ufe, and the nature of his character, we may discover 
what it was that inspired him with so strong an aversion 
to Christianity. The emperor Constantine, his great 
uncle, who had placed the new religion on the throne, 
was stained by the murder of his wife, his son, his 
brother-in-law, his nephew, and his father-in-law. The 
three children of Constantine began their bloody and 
baleful reig^, with murdering their uncle and their 
cousins. From that time followed a series of civil 
wars and murders. The father, the brother, and all 
the relations of Julian, apd even Julian himself, were 
marked down for destruction by Constantius, his 
uncle. He escaped this general massacre, but the first 
year$ of his life were passed in exile, and he at last 
owed the preservation of his life, his fortune, and the 
title of Csesar, only to Eusebia, the wife of his uncle 
Constantius, who, after having had the cruelty to pro- 
scribe his infancy, had the imprudence to appoint him 
Cieesar, and the still further and greater imprudence 
of then persecuting him. 

> He was, in the first instance, a witness of the inso- 
lence with which a certain bishop treated his bene- 
factress Eusebia. He was called Leontius, and was 
biJihop of Trq)oli. He sent information to the empress 
«< that he would not visit her unless she would consent 
to receive him in a matner corresponding to his epis- 
copal dignity; thati^, that she should tulvance to re- 
vive him at the door, that she should receive his bene- 
diction in a bending attitude, and that she should re- 
main standing unm he granted her permission to be 
seated.^ The pagan pontifis were not in the habit of 
treating priucesties preciefely in this manner, and such 
]brutBt) arrogance could not but ' mfake a deep impres- 
alon on the mind of *a ^oung man attached at once to 
philosophy and simplidty. 

VOL. IT. z 
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If he saw that he was Id a chnstian family^ ke baw^ 
at the same time, that he was in a family rendaiad 
distinguished by parricides; if be looked at ike coofi 
bishops, he perceived that they were at once auda^ 
cious and intriguing, and that all anathematiaed each 
other in turn. The hostile parties of Arins and Atba* 
nasius filled the empire with confusion cmd carnage ; 
the pagans, on the contrary, never had any religiooi 
quarrels. It is natural tm^efore that Julian, who 
bad been educated, let it be remen^red, by philosa* 
phic pagans, should have strengtiiened by tneir dra^ 
courses the aversicm he must necessarily have felt kt 
his heart for the christian religion. It is not more ex>- 
traordinary to see Julian quit Christianity for fkhe 
gods, than to see Constantine quit false gods for 
Christianity. It is highly probable, t^at both chaAged 
from mbtives of state policy, and that this policy was 
mixed up in the mind of Julian with the stem loranesi 
of a stoic soul. 

The pagan priests had no dogmas: they did BOt 
compel men to believe that which wa^ looredible; they 
required nothing but sacrifices, and euen sacrifices were 
not enjoined under rigorous penalties ; they did net 
set themselves up as the first order in the slate, diol net 
form a state withm a state, and dkd not mix in nffiufft 
of government. These might well be «OMidered md^ 
tives to induce a man of Jalian't ebatacter to dedare 
himatlf on their side; and if he had piqued kiiMelf 
upon being no^dng beeides a stoic, he woidd hav^ iMid 
against Urn ^6 priests of bo^ religioBS, and att iS^ 
fanatics of eadi. Tlie cottmon pec|>le would net tft 
that time have endufed a prittos w4»o was oMHeirt 
simply with the pure worslup of a pure divinity ttnA 
the strict observance of jastlee. It was neoeMaty t% 
side with one of the opming psflitteir We mmt 
^refore believe, that Julian subtnilted te Ae p agia 
ceremonies, as the mejeriiiy «f prittces aad great iiea 
attend &e ftMraaa of worsUy ki the pduie 
plea. They are led tUdief by Ae people iMii 
and ara ofiten obliged to appear what us ihei they*i 
not; and to be in public the flrtft aiKl groalMi «ten»bf 
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^i^vBj. The Tu^kbh sultan must bless the name of 
Onmr. The Persian sophi must bless the name of 
iAH. Marcus Aurelius himself was initiated' in the 
ognystertea of Eleusis. , 

We ought not therefore to be surprised, that Julian 
tiiould hare debased his reason by condescending to 
^he forms and usages of superstition ; but it is impos- 
sible not to feel indignant against Theodoret, as the 
only historian vfho relates that he sacrificed a woman 
ttt &e temple of the moon at Carres. This infamous 
story must be classed with the absurd tale of Ammia* 
sKis, that the genius of the empire appeared to Julian 
before his death, and with the other equally ridiculous 
one, thSit when Julian attempted to rebuild the temple 
of Jerusalem^ there came globes of fire out of the earai, 
and consumed all the works and workmen without dis- 
tinction; 

lUacos intra muros peccatur et extr^. 

Horace, booki. ep.ii. 16. 

Both christians and pagans equally circulated fables 
tonceming Julian ; but the fables of the christians, 
who were his enemies, were filled with calumny. Who 
CQuld ever be induced to believe, that a philosopher 
sacrificed a woman to the moon, and tore out her en- 
trails with his own hands? Is such atrocity compati-' 
ble with the character of a rigid stoic ? 

He never put any christians to death : he granted 
them no favours, but he never persecuted them. He 
perinitted them, like a just sovereign, to keep their 
pwn property ; and he wrote in oppositioti to them like 
a philosopher. He forbade their teaching in the 
achpols the profane authors, whom they endeavoured 
to decry — this was not persecuting them; and he pre- 
vente4 them from tearing one another to pieces in 
Ihetr outrageous hatred and quarrels — this was protect- 
ing them. They had in fact therefore nothing with 
which they could reproach him, but with having aban* 
doned them, and witn not being of their opinion. They 
IbiHid means however Of rendering execrable to pos- 
terity a prince^ who, but for his change of religion^ 

z 2 
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would have been admired and beloved by all itst 
world. 

Although we have already treated of Julian, under 
the article Apostate ; although, . following ^e exam>» 
pie of every sage, we have deplored the dreadiiil ca- 
lamity he experienced in not being a christian, and 
have done justice elsewhere to his various excellences, 
we must nevertheless say something more upon ^e 
subject. 

We do this in consequence of an imposture equally 
absurd and' atrocious, which we casually met with in 
one of those petty dictionaries with which France is 
now inundated, and which unfortunately are so easily 
compiled. This dictionary of theology which I am 
now alluding to, proceeds from an ex^jesuit called 
Paulian, who repeats the story, so discredited and ab* 
surd, that the emperor Julian, after being mortally 
wounded in a battle with the Persians, threw some of 
his blood towards heaven, exclaiming, ** Galilean, thou 
hast conquered ;" — a fable which destroys itself, as 
Julian was conqueror in the battle, and Jesus Christ 
certainly was not the God of the Persians. 

Paulian, notwithstanding, dares to assert, that the 
fact is incontestable. And upon what ground does he 
assert it ? Upon the ground of its being related by 
Theodoret, the author of so many distingubhed lies; 
and even this notorious writer himself relates it only 
as a vague report ; he uses the expression, " It is 
said."* This story is worthy of the calumniators who 
stated, that Julian had sacrificed a woman to the 
moon, and that after his death a large chest was 
found among his moveables filled with human head^. 

This is not the only falsehood and calumny with 
which this ex-jesuit Paulian is chargeable. If these 
contemptible wretches knew what injury they did to 
our holy religion, by endeavouring to support it by im- 
posture, and by the abominable abuse witn which they 
assail the most respectable characters, they would oe 
less audacious and infuriated. They care not how- 

• Theodoret, chap. xxt. 
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Jiter.for supporting religion; what they want is, to 
gain money by their Hbelf ; and despairing of being 
f&d, by persons of sense, and taste, and fashion, they 
go ttn gathering and compiling theological trash, in 
hope» that their productions will be adopted in the 
seminaries.* 

We sincerely ask pardon of our well-informed and 
jrespectable refers, for introducing such names as 
those of the ex-jesuits Paulian, Nonotte, and Patouil* 
ie^l but after having trampled to death serpents, we 
Jshall probably be excused for crushing fleas.f 

r 9> See the Mticle Philoiophy. 

' i" M. de Voltaire is the first writer who has dared to do com* 
pie te justice to this prince, who was certainly one of the most 
^xtniordHiary men that ever filled a throne. Being appointed in 
^u^ly lile, and almoal immediately upon quitting the schools of 
tbe philesopersv to the government of the Gauls, he protected 
!iii«m with equal courage from the inroads of the Germans, and 
&om the peculations and extortions of the imperial collectors, who 
trire ravaging the country in the name of Coiistantius. His pri- 
tTBte life was that of a sage) an able and active commander dur- 
ing the campaign, in winter he became an assiduous, just, and 
humane magistrate. Gonstanttus endeavoured to recal him, but 
the army revolted, and compelled him to accept the title of Atf- 

Sustus. The details of this event transmitted to us hy history, ex- 
Ibit Julian as equally fVee from reproach at this crisis, as in the 
other circumstances of his life. He was obliged to decide between 
•certain death and war against a tyrant poUnt^ bv blood and rapine, 
'debased by superstition and effeminacy, and who, it was evident, 
4i«d retolved on his destra«tion« His right was the same as Con- 
^atiliae*8, who had indeed by no mean so sati^actory a justifica- 
litoD of his conduct. 

While his army, under the conduct of his generals, marches to- 
wards Cjrfeece, crossing the Alps and the -north of Italy, Julian, at 
Mhe head of a ehosen body of cavalvy, passes the Rhine, traverses 
CkroMmy aad Panaoota, partly through dominion* belonging to 
•the emptve, and partly through those of barbarians, and is seen 
descending tbe mountains of Macedoaia, while he was supposed 
«Mto be ia Qacri. Hiis march, wiique aa it is in history, is 
.ttercctheleBasoarmly known 9 fov.tlie hatred of the priests made 
them tfitvy Jwliafi eren hie nUUtary glory. 

^ Within six montha from the commencettieiit t4 his reign, he s^ 
^euved «H the froiiliers of the empire, excited a universal respe<»t 
'4Mk ftnf liA«)ttstio0 and ok«ien<sy, extinguished the qiMirrels that 
.^xfstod between christiaa)a« whieh b e g ai a to distofb and shake tbe 
^empive, and rcpHedto their revilings, aiid counteMcted their plots, 
•inly by arguiaeiitaand pleaiaatry. He at last undertook, againat 

«3 
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JUST AND UNJUST. 

Who has given us the perception of just and unjust? 
God, who gave us a brain and a heart. But when does 
our reason inform us that there are such things as 

the Parthians, that war which had for its sole object the obtain- 
ing for the eastern provinces a secure barrier against incursioih 
Never was so short a reign attended with more real glory. Under 
liis predecessors, as well as under the princes who succeeded hinn^ 
it was a capital crime to wear robes of purple ; one of the courtiers 
once accused before him a citizen who, out of pride or folly, had 
adorned himself with this dangerous distinction. Well then, 
says Julian, he only wants purple shoes; carry him a pair from 
me, and his dress will be then complete. 

The " Satire of the Cssars*' is a work abounding with keen ob- 
servation and sound philosophy; the stem, but just and well- 
grounded judgment here pronounced en these princes by one of 
their successors, is a record perfectly singular in history. In his 
** Letters to Philosophers," m his '* Discourse to the Atheniaosy" 
he shows himself superior in genius and acquirements to Marcus 
AntoninuSf his model ; theonly emperor, besides himself, who lefc 
any written works behind him.' In order to form a correct judg^ 
ment of the philosophical writings of Julian and his book against 
the christians, we must compare them, not with the works of mo- 
dern philosophers, but with those of the Greek philosophers, of 
the learned and ingenious men of his own age, and of the fathers 
of the church ; it will be then seen, that few men could be com- 
pared with advantage to this prince^ who died at the age of thirty«> 
two, after having gained battles on the Rhine and on the 
Euphrates. 

He died like Epaminondas in the bosom of victory, and con- 
versing tranquilly with the philosophers who followed his armi^ 
Fanatics had predicted his death ; and the Persians, far from ex- 
ulting at it, ascribed it to the treason of the Romans. Extraordi- 
nary precautions were necessary to prevent the christians from 
tearing to pieces his body, and violating his tomb. JovtaUf Iht 
successor, was a christian. He made a cnsgraceful treaty with^the 
Persians, and died at the end of a few months, the victim of in- 
temperance and debauchery. 

Those who reproach Julian for not having secured a successor 
to the empire'worthy of replacing himself, forget the shortness «f 
hii reign, the necessity of beginning with the re-establishnw?Dt of 
peace, and the difficulty of providmg for the government of an, 
immense empire, the constitution of which required a single roas- 
ter, could not endure a feeble sovereign, and furnished no meansT 
for an undisturbed election.— Freiidk Ed. . o 

We need not, in allusion to the oomineneement of this «ble: 
note, advert lo the effective manner in which Gibbon^ in the ** I)e- 
dine and Fall," has seconded Voltaire.— T. 
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Tice and virtue ? Just at the same time she teaches us 
that two and two make four. There is no innate know- 
ledge, for the same reason that there is no tree that 
bc^rs leaves and fruit when it first starts above the 
tBxih.' There is nothing innate, or fully developed 
in the first instance ; but — we repeat here what we have 
often said — God causes us to be born with organs^ 
which, as they grow and become unfolded, make us 
feel all tlmt it is necessary for our species to feel, for 
the conservation of that species. 

How is this continual mystery performed? Tell me, 
ye vellow inhabitants of the Isles of Sunda, ye black 
Africans, ye beardless Canadians; and you — Plato, 
Cicero, and Epictetus. You all equally feel that it is 
better to give the superfluity of your bread, your rice, 
or your manioc, to the poor man who meekly requests 
it, than to kill him or scoop his eyes out. It is evident 
to the whole world, that a benefit is more honourable 
to the performer than an outrage, that gentleness is 
preferable to ftrry. 

The only thing required then is to exercise our 
reason in discrimmating the various shades of what is 
right and wrong. Good and evil are often neighbours ; 
ovr passions confound them; who shall enlighten and 
direct us? Ourselves, when we are calm and undis- 
turbed. Whoever has written on the subject of human 
duties, in all countries throughout the world, has written 
well, because he wrote with reason. All have said the 
same thing: Socrates and Epictetus, Confucius and 
Cicero, Marcus Antoninus and Amurath II., had the 
same morality. 

■We would repeat every day to the whole of the human 
race— Morality is uniform and invariable; it comes 
from God: dogmas are different; they come from 
duFselves.' ' 

'' Jesiis never taught any metaphysical dogmas; he 
Wirote no theological courses; he never said, — I am 
censubstaatial ; I have two wills and two natures with 
only one person. He left to the cordeliers and the 
jicdbinb who would appear twelve hundred years after 
him, the delicate and difficult topic of argument, whe*- 
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Ihe? his HftodMr was conceived ki onginri uii? he mrbi 
pfownmiQed maniage to be the yiaible tigtt «f % M^ 
Uiviiihle} be nefer said a word about concoiiBtaai 
grace ; he instituted neither monks nor inquisitors; he 
^{^inted nothing of what we see at the present day. 
^ God had given the knowledge of just and unjuat^ 
right and wrong, throughout aU the ages which pre« 
eeded Christianity. God never changed nor can change. 
The constitution of our souls, our principles of reason 
and morality, will ever be the same. How is virtae pso^ 
moted by theological distinctions, by dogmaa founded 
^ those distinctions, by persecutions founded on those 
dogmas? Nature, Isrnfied and honor-struck ai aH 
these barbarous inrentiona^ calls aloud to aU men«-«Be 
just^ and not persecuting sophists. 

Yoit read in the Sadder, which is the summary of 
the laws of Zoroaster, this admirable maxim :-^'^ mied 
it Is doubtful whether the action you are about to pev^ 
form is just or unjust, abstain from doing it." What 
legislator ever spoke better? We have not here the 
system of * probable opinions,' invented by people who 
Called th^nselves ' the Society of Jesus.* 

JUSTICE. 

That ' justice ' is often extremely unjust, i$ not ao 
observatiQii merdy c^the present day; ' smnasum jiii^ 
f umma injuria/ is one of the most ancient proverbs is 
existence^ There are many dreadfid ways of being 
ui^ust;. as fc^ example that of rackii^ the imieoeiit 
Galas upon equivocal evidence, and thu;^ incunring the 
guilt of shedding innocent bloody by a too strong re- 
Caace on vain presumptions. 

Another, method of being ui^ust is, condemning t# 
execution a man who at most deserves only three 
montba intprisQIosents ^is speciea of injustice, us 
that of tyra^ltx and particularly of fanatics, wh^ 
always become tynmts whenever th^y ofaAaia the power 
of ()oiAg mischi(9^ 

We cannot more completely demonstrate thia tratb 
th^ by the letter of a celebrated barrister, wnttea m 
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1766^ to the marquis of Beccaria, one of the most 
celelnrated professors of jurisprudence at this time ui 
Europe: — ^ • 

Letter to the Marquis of Beccaria, Professor of Public 
Law at Milan^ on the Subject of M. de Morangies. 
1772. 

Sir, — You are a teacher of laws in Italy, a country 
from which we derive all laws except those which have 
been transmitted to us by our own absurd and contra- 
dictory customs, the remains of that ancient barbarism, 
the rust of which subsists to this day in one of the most 
flourishing kingdoms of the earth. 

Your book upon crimes and punishments opened the 
eyes of many of the lawyers of Europe who had been 
brought up in absurd and inhuman usages ; and men 
began everywhere to blush at finding themselves still 
wearing their ancient dress of savages. 

Your opinion was requested on the dreadful execution 
to which two young gentlemen just out of their child- 
hood had been sentenced ; one of whom, having escaped 
the tortures he was destined to, has become a most 
excellent officer in the service of the great king, 
while the other, who had inspired the brightest hopes, 
died like a sage, by a horrible death, without osten- 
tation and without pusillanimity, surrounded by no less 
diati five executioners. These lads were accused of 
^hidecency in action and words, a fault which three 
months imprisonment would have sufficiently punished, 
and which would have been infallibly corrected by time. 

You replied, that their judges were assassins, and 
that all Europe was of your opinion. 

I consulted you on the cannibal sentences passed on 

* M. de Voltaire, in the preceding editions, bad placed here, 
under the title of *' Letter of M. Caasen to M. Beccaria," a little 
work that he had printed separately under that of *< An Account 
of the Chevalier de la Barre.*' lliat account has been printed 
•nonfp our author's works of Policy and Legislation (see the 
•eeond volume of Policy) and we have substituted for it in this 
plfkce another letter of M. de Voltaire to M. Beccaria, on the pro- 
secution of M. de Morangies. The rest of his other writings upon 
this subject are to be found in the course of the same volume. 
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Calasy en Sirven, and Montbailli; aa4 you ao^ips^ed 
tb^ decrees which were afterwards issued from the 
chief courts and officers of law in the kingdom^ wUch 
justified injured innocence and re-established the ho- 
BOiir of the nation. 

I at prefteat consult yen on a cause of a ver^ difib^ent 
nature. . It is at once civil and criminal. It is the ease 
of a man of quality, a mc^or-general in the army, who 
maintains alone his honour emd fortune against a wh^ 
jamUy of poor ai»d obscure citizens, and against att 
immense multitude consisting of the dregs* of the 
people, whose execrations against him are eeheed 
through the whole of France. 

The poor family accuses the general officer of taWng 
Irom it by fraud and violence a hundred ihousaai 
crowns*. 

The general officer aceuses these poor pers<ms of tryiiif 
to obtain from him a hundred thousand crowns by 
means equally criminal. They complain, that they are 
,not merely in danger of losing an immense propert3r9 
which they never appeared to possess, but cdso- of 
being oppressed, insulted, and beaten by the officers of 
justice, who compelled them to declare themselves guilty 
and coiAsent to their own ruin and punishment; The 
general solemnly protests, that these imputatious of 
fraud and violence are atrocious cahiti^ies. Tlie 
advocates of the two parties contradict each otber oo 
all the iacti, on all the inductieiis, and ev€»i on M thi 
veaaoninga; their memorials are called Ii89ues of felee* 
boods ; and eacli treats the adverse party as inconsisteiit 
a^d absurd,— an invariable p9aotioe in ei^ry dispute. 

When you have had the goodness, sir, to read ^e(r 
^morials, which I have now the honour of fiending 
to you, you will, I trust, permit me to suggest the 
4imculties which 1 feel on the case ; diey are dietated 
by perfect impartiality. I know neither of the paMJed^ 
and neither of the advocates ; but having, in the course 
of four and twenty years, seen cakmny and injustice s# 
often triumph, I ntay be peltnitted to endeavour td 
penetrate the labvrinth ia which these monit^s un^ 
ibrtjmaA^y ftnd welter, / * *'' 
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Pr^sumpHottt against the Perron Pamilff* 

: L la tte first place, there are Ibar bills^ payable to 
OiK^, for a hmidiped thousand crowns^ drawn witi^ 
perfect regulaiity by an efficer otherwise deeply iti^ 
Yolred in debt ; they are payable for the benefit of a 
woiaaa of the name of I^erron, who called herself the 
widow of a banker^ They ate presented by Iter grand- 
aoQy da Jfonquay, her heir, recently admitted a doctor 
of lawiy althonsh he is igno^nt «rea of odhog^phy* 
la this eaoiigh f Yes, In an ordinary case it would be 
so; bat i^ ki Ihis very ^[tfaordinaiy case, ^vere is M 
extreme probability, that the doctor of laws never did 
and ne^er ooUld earry the ttioaey which he pretends to 
have delivered m his grand«iotber's name ; if the gmnd* 
mother^ who maintaifned herself with diificuky in a 
ganet, by the misers^le oocupatton of pawnbrokiqg^ 
never couM have been in the possession of the handred 
thousand crowns ; if in short the evandson and hii 
mother have spontaneousty confessed, and attested the 
written confession by their actual signatures, that theV 
attengp^d to robthe^neral, and that he never reeeived 
niore than twelve hundred francs instead of Hiree hnn-^ 
dved thousand livres ; — in thift ease> is not the cause 
suffieieatty eleared up? Is not the public sulBckntly 
abk te judge from ^vwe pvetiminaf4es ? 

2. t i^ppeial to yourself^ sir, idiel^r it is probabte 
iJBmX ibe poor widow of a person unknown in ixxrietf ^^ 
1^ ie es&d to h«v« been It petty atodi-jobber, andttot 
a hanker, oodd be hi possession of so considersMe a 
sum to lend, at an extreme risk, toan officer nototicm^ 




inventory ^mM %eveiE^ p«dd 
Mtended banker wa» ortgitt«dly a baker*eboy in the 
liMsdiold of kt. the<^Me of St. Aignan, the FrencAt 
anbc^jMjidov ia Spalft>, tiiat be afterwards took wp Ihe 
jirofession of a broker at Paris; and thai )to waa ctm^ 
fsHfit by M. Heratil, lieutenmrt of poliOe^ to restore 
oanaiii Momissory aotes, or bifta of esehange, whidh 
he had obtained from some young man by extortion ; — 
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such the fatality impending oyer this wretched isk^ 
from bills of exchange! Should all these staten^ettii 
be proved^ do you conceive it at all probable, -thiat Uiis 
fomily lent a hundred thousand crowns to an invbWBd 
officer with whom they were upon no terms of friewi^ 
ship or acquaintance? ' 

. 3. Do. you consider it probable, that the jobber's 
grandson, the . doctor of laws, should have goiM tUt 
foot no less thaA five leagues, have made twenly-siiL 
journeys, have mounted and descended three thouaaiid 
steps, all in the space of five hours, without an^ stop- 
ping, to carry ' secretlv' twelve thousand four faundrdd 
and twenty-five louis-d'or to a man, to whom, on the 
following day he publicly gives twelve hundred francs? 
Does not such an account appear to be invented witb 
an utter deficiency of ingenuity, and even of oommoi^ 
sense? Do those, who believe it appear to be sages? 
What can you think then of those who solemnly affiiui 
|t without believing it? 

. 4. Is it probable, that young du Jonquay, the doctor 
of laws, and his own. mother, should liave made and 
signed a declaration, upon oath, before a si^>effior 
judge, that this whole account was false, that they had 
never carried the gold, and that they were confessed 
rogues, if in fact they had not been such, and tf ^tef and 
remorse had not extorted this confession of their crime? 
And when they afterwards say, that they had made.tlua 
confession before the commissary, only because diey 
had previously been assaulted and beaten at tb# house 
of a proctor, would such an excuse be deemed by yov 
reasonable or absurd? 

Can anything be clearer, than that if this doctorrof 
laws had really been assaulted and beaten in any otibtt 
house on account of this cause, he should baire.d»t 
inanded justice of the commissary for this violeoee^ 
instead of freely signing, together with his mothfli^ 
that they were both guUty of a crime which the; httd 
pot committed? ' . . n 

. Would it be admbaible for them to say,—- We sJIgMi 
our condemnation because we thought tpat the g^nml 
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JunI bcMi^to^er against us all tbe police officers and 
; iJl the chief judges ? 

^ Can good sense listen for a moment to such argu- 
ments? Would any one hate dared to suggest such 
4iE^B m ^e days of our barbarism, when we had neither 
laws, nor manners, nor cultivated reason? 

If I may credit the very circumstantial memorials 
of the general, the Perrons, when put in prison upon 
^is acGU8atk)n, at first persisted in the confession of 
4heir crime. They wrote two letters to the person 
-w^pm they had made the depository of the bills ex- 
torted from the general; they were terrified at the 
4:ontemplation of their guilt, which they saw might 
xHmduct them to the galleys or to the gibbet. They 
afterwards gain more firmness and confidence. The 
persojas with whom they wer6 to divide the fruit of 
th^ villany encourage and support them ; and the 
attractions of the vast sum in their contemplation 
seduce, hurry, and urge them on to persevere in the 
original charge. They call into their assistance all the 
dark frauds and pettifogging chicanery to which they 
can gain access, to clear them from a crime which 
they had themselves actually admitted. They avail 
themselves with dexterity of the distresses to which 
the involved officer was occasionally reduced, to 
"give a colour of probability to his attempting the re- 
establishment, of his affairs by the robbery or theft of 
HI hundred thousand crowns* They rouse the com- 
miseration of the populace, who at Paris are easily 
^kniilated and frenzied. They appeal successfully for 
compassion to the members of the bar, who make it a 
pi^nt of indispensible duty to employ their eloquence 
i& their behalf, and to support the weak against the 
poiverful^ the people against the nobility. The clearest 
fpase (beeomes in tune the most obscure. A simple 
^Buse, which the police magistrate would have termi-' 
ttMed.ifi four days, goes on increasing for more than a 
whple year by the mire and filth introduced into it 
tii^^gh all the numberless channels of chicanery, in« 
toeat, and party npirit. You will perceive that the 
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whole of this statefinent is-a summdry of memorials- ot 
documents that appeared in this celebrated cause. 

Presumptions in Favour of the Perron Family. 

. We shall here consider the d^enoe of the graiid<- 
mother, the mother, and the grandson (the doetor of 
laws) against these strong presumptions. 

1. The hundred thousand crowns (or vcrjr neiurlj 
that sum) which it is pretended the widow Pm«m never 
was possessed of, weise formerly made over to her 
by her husband, in trust, together with the silver 
plate. This deposit was ^ secretly' brought to her nx 
months after her husband's death, hf a man of tlie 
name of Chotard. She placed ti^m out, and always 
' secretly,' with a notary called Gilet, who restored 
them to her, still ' secretly,' in 1760. She had ther^re, 
in fact, the hundred thousand crowns which her adver- 
sary pretends she never possessed. 

2. She died in extreme old age, while the cause was 
going on, protesting, after receiving the sacrametit, 
mat these hundred thousand crowns were carried in 
gold to the general officer by her grandson, in twenty- 
six journeys on foot, on the twenty-third of September 
in 1771. 

3. It is not at all probable, that an officer accustomed 
to borrowing, and broken down in circumstancea^ 
should have given bills payable to order for the sum of 
three thousand livres, to a person unknown to him, 
unless he had actually received that suih. 

4. There are witnesses who saw counted out and ranged 
in order the bags filled with this gold, and who saw tiie 
doctor of laws carry it to the general on fbot, under his 
great coat, in twenty-six journeys, occupying the spaee 
of five hourp. And he made Uiese twenty-six astonish* 
ing journeys merely to satisfy the general, who hnji 
particularly requested secrecy. 

5. The doctor of laws adds,-^-Our grandmotli^ and 
ourselves lived, it is true, in a garret, and we lint a 
little money upon pledges ; but we Hved so mefefyuMn 
a principle of judicious economy; the ol:ject waa to buy 
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for^itte ibe office of a eounselloi* of parliament, at a 
tii»e irbeit the magifftracy was pardiasable. It is true 
tliftt my tkree sisters gain their subsistence by needle- 
work and embroidery; the reason of which was, that 
my geandmother kept ali her property for me. It is 
tni#thal I have kept company only with procuresses, 
coachmeD, and lacqueys ; I acknowledge that I speak 
and that I write in Uieir style ; but I might not on that 
aocount be less worthy of becoming a magistrate, by 
jBaking, after aU» a good use of my time/ ^ 

6. All worthy persons have commiserated our mis- 
tetute. IIL Auburg, a farmer-general, as respectable 
as aay in Paris, has generously taken our side, and his 
ytme has obtained for us that of the public. 

This defence appears in some part of it plausible. 
Their adversary refutes it in the following manner:-^ 

Arguments of the Major- General against those ^ ^ 
Perron Family. 

I. The stCMry of the deposit must be considered bV 
every man of sense as equally false and ridiculous witn 
that of the six and twenty journeys on foot. If the 
poor jol^r, the husband of the old woman, had in*^ 
tended to give at his death so much money to his wife^ 
he might haeve done it in a direct way irom hand to 
hand^ without the intervention of a thira person. 

If he had beep possessed of the preteaded silver plate; 
CHM half of it must have belonged to the wife, as equal 
0fmex of their united goods. She would not have 
foSEiftiaed qaiet for the space of six months, in a paltry 
lodging of two hundred francs a year, without recisrni*^ 
•Bg her ]rfa^ ««d exerting bier utmost efforts to 
olHau her r^t* Ghotard also, the alleged frigid 
of her hasbend and herself, would not have su^red 
Jaer to pemasi ior six long mon1h« in a state of such 
great indigence and anxiety. 

fleece was, in reality, a person of the name of 
Chotard ; but he was a man ruined by debts and de« 
bamchery, a f r audu lent bankrupt who embezzled ibrty 

* A pletsant satire upon the sale of offices. — ^T. 

A A 2 
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tfiousand crowns from the tax office of the fanners- 
general, in which he held a situation,^ and who is Bet 
Ukely to have given up a hundred thousand downs 
to the grandmoUier of the doctor in laws. 

The ividow Perron pretends, that she employed hear^ 
money at interest, always it appears in secrecy, with 
a notary of the name of Gilet, but no trace of this 
fact can be found in the office of that notary. 
^ She declares, that this notary returned her the 
money, still secretly, in the year 1760 : he was at that 
time dead. 

. If all these facts be true, it must be admitted that 
the cause of du Jonquay and la Perron, built on a 
foundation of such ridiculous lies, must inevitaUy fail 
to the ground. 

2. "Hie will of la Perron, made half an hour before 
her death, when God and death were at the same instant 
oh her lips, is, to all appearance, in itself a respectabli^ 
and even pious document. But if it be really in the 
number Of those pious things which are every day ofat* 
served to be merely instrumental to crime — ^if this lender 
~ mpon pledges, while recommending her soul to God, 
manifestly lied to God, wha^t importance or weight can 
fhe document bring with it? Is it not rather die 
strongest proof of imposture and villainy ? 

The. old wotman had always been made to state, 
while the suit was carried on in her^iame, ^at she 
possessed only this sum of one hundred thousand 
crowns which it was intended to rob her of; that ^le 
never had more than that sum ; and yet, behold ! in her 
will she mentions five hundred thousand livres of her 
property ! Here are two hundred thousand ftpmcs more 
than any one expected, and here is the widow Perron 
ponvicted out of her own mouth. Thus, in this singular 
cause, does the at once atrocious and ridiculous impo8'> 
ture of the family break out on every side, during ihe 
woman's life, emd even when she is mthin the grasp of 
death. 

- ' ■ I ■ ■ I I II » I ■ !■ ■ ■ ll« I I ■ I II > I 

* This appears from the evidence of MM. de Maiieret and 
Dange, two farmers-general. 
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-5Taii.it is probtUe, and k is evwi in evidence, that 
tbe^neral would not trust his^ bills for a hundred 
ihoMmd crowns to a doctor of whom he knew little or 
nothing, withoat kaving an acknowledgment from him. 
He did however consiit thb inadvertence, which is 
tkfi^^auH of an unsospecting and noble heart; he was 
M aitray hj the youth, by the candour, by the appa- 
rent generoaty <rf a man not mone than twenty-seven 
^^Mnrs of age, who was on the point of being raised to 
Ifasitaigittraey, who actually, upon an urgent occasion, 
lent him twelve hundred francs, and who promised in 
dKt.coiirffe of a few days to obtain for him, from an 
opulent company, the sum of a hundred thousand 
omwBS. Here is the knot and difficulty of the cause. 
We must strictly examine whether it be probable, that a 
man, wtois admitted to have received nearly a hundred 
thcfioaand crowns in gold, should on the very morning 
after come in great haste, as for a most indispensable 
occasion, to the man who the evening before had ad- 
vaitced him twelve thousand four hundred and twenty- 
five louit^*or. 

'Hiere is not die slightest probability of his doing sa 
It is still less probable, as we have already ob^ 
served^ that a man of distinction, a general officer, and 
the father of a family, in return for the invaluable and 
alonost unprecedented kindness of lending him a bun- 
dled dtousand crowns, should, instead of the sincerest 
gvatitiMk to his bene&ctor, absolutely endeavour to 
.g^ets him hanged ; and this on the part of a man who 
iiad aotbiag more to do than to await quietly the dis- 
tant expirations of the periods of payment ; who was 
oftder no temptaitton, in order to gain time, to commk 
6cdi profligate and atrocious villainy, and who had 
never in fact committed any villainy at all. Surely it 
9»:nH3^ natural to think that the man, whose grand- 
§$^er was a pettifogging, pdtry jobber, and whose 
:g<«ildm«diier was a wretched lender of small sums 
upon the pledges of absolute misery, should have 
^vailed himself ^ the blind confidence of an tinsp«- 
p^Ctfiig S6ldi^r, to extort from him a hundred tbous^ifl 
crowns^ and that he promised to divide thk sum with 
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the depraTed and abominable accomplices of fau^ bsafe- 

neSS. : ;:; 

4. There are witnesses who depose in faronr of ^ 
Jonquay and la Perron. Let us consider who those 
witnesses are and what they depose. 

In the first place, there is a woman of the name of 
Tourtera, a broker, who supported la Perron in her 
peddling insignificant concern of pawnbroking, smdwho 
has been five times in the hospital in consequence x>f 
:- the scandalous impurities of her life ; which can be pco- 
red with the utmost ease. 

There is a coachman called Gilbert, w4io, scmelfflies 
firm, at other times trembling in his wickedness, de- 
clared to a lady of the name of Petit, in the presence 
of six persons, that he had been suborned by du Jon- 
quay. He subsequently enquired of many other per- 
sons, whether he should yet be in time to retract, and re- 
iterated expressions of this nature before witnesses.* 

Setting aside however what has been stated of 
Gilbert's disposition to retract, it is very possible that 
he might be deceived, and may not be chargeable with 
iysehood and perjury. It is possible, that he might 
•see money at the pawnbroker's, and that he might be 
told, and might believe, that three hundred thousand 
livres were there. Nothing is more dangerous in 
many persons than a quick and heated imagination, 
which actually makes men think that they have seen 
what it was absolutely impossible they could see. 
< Then comes a man of the name of Aubriot> a god- 
son of the procuress Tourtera, and completely under 
her guidance. He deposes, that he saw, in one of the 
streets of Paris, on the twenty-third of September, 
1771, doctor du Jonquay in his great coat, carrying 
bags. 

Surely there is here no very decisive proof, that the 
doctor on that day made twenty-six joameys on foot, 
and travelled over five leagues of ground, to deliver 

* secretly' twelve thousand four hundred and twenty- 

■ . ■ ■ . I ■ .. ■ , . 

* This is contained in the declaration of Count de Morangiet. 
If he meant to deceive by such a statement, he could not be too 
severely censured. If he stated the truth, the cause was decided. 
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Ave' loais^'or, even admitting all that this evidence 
states to be true. It appears clear, that du Jonqnay 

v^ir^t this journey to the general^ and diat he spoke \o 

. iiim ; and it appears probable, diat he deceived him ; 
but it is not clear, that Aubriot saw him go and 
x^nm thirteen times in one morning. It ii still less 

* dear, that this witness could at that time see so many 
circumstances occurring in the street, as he was ac- 
tually labouring under a disorder which there is no 
ai^celisity to name, and on that very day underwent for 
it the severe operation of medicine, with his legs tot- 
tering, his head swelled, and his tongue hanging 
half out of his mouth. This was not precisely the 
^noment for running into the street to see sights. 
;Would his friend du Jonquay have smd to him — Come 
and risk your life, to see me traverse a distance of five 

-leiagues loaded with gold: I am going to deliver the 
whole fortune of my family, secretly, to a man over- 
v^elmed with debts ; I wish to have, privately, as a 
witness, a person of your character ? This is not ex- 
ceedingly probable. The surgeon who applied the 
medicine to the witness Aubriot on this occasion, states 
that he was by no means in a situation to go out; and 
the son of the surgeon, in his interrogatory, refers the 
case to the academy of surgery. 
. But even admitting that a man of a particularly 

, 'Tobust constitution could have gone out and taken 
. some turns in the street in this disgraceful and dreadful 
situation, what could it have signified to the point in 
' question? Did he see du Jonquay make twenty-six 
journeys between his garret and the general's hotel ? 
■ <l>td he see twelve thousand four hundred and twenty- 
five louis-d'or carried by him? Was any individual 
whatever a witness to this prodigy well worthy the 
Thousand and One Nights? Most certainly not ; no 
person whatever. What is the amount then of all his 
,' evidence on the subject ? 

I 6. That the daughter of la Perron, in her garret, 
/may have sometimes borrowed small sums on pledges ; 
that la Perron may have lent them, in order to obtain 
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•nd^ave a profit, to make her grandson a counsdlor gf- 
paiitaiiient, \ms noClHtig at all to do mth tke 8id)St!»ee 
of die case in question. In defiance of a)i tlitB, it ivWi 
ever be evident, that this magistrate by anticipatMMi 
did not traverse the five leagues to carry to the general 
the hundred thousand crowns, and timt the geneni ' 
««ver received them. 

6, A person named Anboarg oomes forward, not 
merely as a witness, but as a protector and benefactaar' 
of oppressed innocence. The advocates of the Perron 
&mily extol this man as a citizen of rare and intrepid 
virtue. He became feelingly alive to the mtsfortufiea 
of doctor du Jonqoay, his mother, and grandmother, 
ahhoHgh he had no acquaintance with them ; and ofiered 
tbem his credit and his purse, without any other object 
than that of assisting persecuted merit. 

Upon examination it is found, that this hero of disia- 
terested benevolence is a contemptible wretch wfco 
began the world as a lacquey, was then successively an 
upholsterer, a broker, and a bankrupt, and is now, like 
la Perron and Tourtera, by profession a pawnbroker. 
He flies to the assistance of persons of his own profes- 
sion. The woman Tourtera in the first place gavte 
him twaity-five louis-d'or, to interest his probity and 
kindness in assisting a desolate family. The generoirs 
Aubourg had the greatness of soul to make an agree- 
ment with the old grandmother, almost when she was 
dying, by which she gives him fifteen thousand crowns, 
on condition of his undertaking to defray the expences 
-pf the cause. He evMi takes the precaution to have 
tbm bargain noticed and confirmed in the will, dictated 
or pretended to be dictated by this old widow of the 
jobber on her death-bed. This respecti^le and vene- 
rable maa then hopes one day to divide with some 
of the witnesses the spoth that are to b6 obtairied' 
ftoTd the general. It is the magnanimous heart tff 
Aubourg that has formed this disinterested ijchem^ ;-' 
it is he who has cc^nduct^ the cause which he seems ' 
to have taken t^ as a patrimony. He believed "fli^ 
bills payable to order would mfallibly be paid. He is . 
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IB &ct a receiver who participates in the plunder 
effected by robbers, and who appropriates the better 
part to Umself. 

Such are the replies of the general : I neither sub- 
tract from them nor add to them — I simply state 
them. 

I have thus explained to you, sir, the whole sub- 
stance of the cause, and stated all the strongest argu- 
ments on both sides. 

, I request your opinion of the sentence which ought 
to be pronounced, if matters should remain in the same 
state, if the truth cannot be irrevocably obtained from 
one or other of the parties, and made to appear per- 
fectly without a cloud. 

The reasons of the general officer are thus far con- 
vincing. Natural equity is on his side. This natural 
equity, which God has established in the hearts of all 
men, is the basis of all law. Ought we to destroy this 
foundation of all justice, by sentencing a man to pay a 
hundred thousand crowns which he does not appear to 
owe ? 

He drew bills for a hundred thousand crowns, in the 
yain hope that he should receive the money; he nego- 
ciated with a young man whom he did not know, just 
as he would have done with the banker of the king or 
of the empress-queen. Should his bills have more 
▼aliditv than his reasons? A roan certainly cannot 
owe what he has not received. Bills, policies, bonds, 
always imply, that the corresponding sums have been 
delivered and had ; but if there is evidence that no 
money has been had and delivered, there can be no 
obligation to return or pay any. If there is writing 
against, writing, document s^amst document, the last 
dated cancels the former ones. But in the present 
case the last writing is that of du Jonquay and his 
mother, and it states that the opposite party in the 
cause never received from them a hundred thousand 
crowns, and that they are cheats and impostors. 

What! because they have disavowed the truth of 
their confession, which they state to have been made 
in consequence of their having received a blow or an 
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assault, shall anadier man's property be adfodgei «0^ 
tlMm? 

I will suppose for a moment ^what is by no means 
pfobalde) that the judges, bouna down by forms, will 
sentence the genend to pay what in tet he does not 
owe ; — will they not in this case destroy his reputatiott 
as well as his fortune? Will not ail yAkO ha^ sided 
a^nst him in this most singalaradtenture, charge hhtf 
with calumniously accusing his adversaries of a cmie 
of which he is himself guUty ? He will lose bis bonolir, 
m their estimatkm, in losing his property* He wiK' 
never be acquitted but in the judgments of t^ose n^o^ 
examine profoundly* The number of these is always^ 
small. Where are the men to be found who hshre 
leisure, attention, capacity, impartiaiity, to consider 
anxiously every aspect and bearing m a cauM tti 
trhidi they are not themselves interested ? They judge 
m the same way as our ancient parliam^it judged #f 
books,-^that is, without leading them. 

You, sir, aie fully acquainted with this, and kno^ 
that men generally judge of everything by preju^tice, 
heansay, and chance. Ko one reflects, that the cause 
of a citizen ought to interest the wh(de body of citizens^ 
itnd tiiat we may ourselves have to endure in despair 
the same fate whidi we perceive, with eyes and fodings 
of ittdiflerence, falling heavily upon him. We writtf 
attd comment every (^y upon the judgments passed by 
llie senate of Rome ana the Areopagus of Athens ; bat 
we think not for a m<»nent of what passes beforer'Oiir 
own tribunals. 

You, sir, who compr^iend all Europe in your m^ 
searches and dedsions, will, I sincer«y hope, deign 
to commumcate to a^ a portion of your ligbt. It is 
possible, certainly, that the formalities and chicanery 
connected with law proceedings^ and with which I im 
liCde conversant, may occasion to the geneval the loan 
of the ctause in ceurt ; but it appears to me, that lie 
must gain it at die tribunal of an eali^tened public, 
that awful and accurate judge who pronounces after 
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dftep ^^^^%^^(^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^"^^ disposer of 

:; KING. 

> KxN^y basikus, tyrftnnos, rex, dux, imperator, 
melch, baal, bel^ pharaoh, eli, shadai, adoni, shak, 
ii»|xhi) padisha, bogdan, chazan, kan, krall, kong, 
koeliigy Sic, — all expressions which signify the same 
aSkti bat which convey very different ideas. 

. In Gteeee, neither * basiieus* nor * tyrannos' ever 
doavey^d the idea of absolute power. He who was 
able obtained this power, but it was always obtained 
against the inclination of the people. 

It is clear, that among the Romans kings were );iot 
tepo^. The last Tarquin deserved to be expelled, 
and w«» 80. We have no proof that the petty chiefs 
of Italy were ever able at their pleasure to present a 
bowi^tring to the first man of the state, as is now done 
to a vile Turk in his seraglio, and like barbarous 
skives, 1^1 more imbecile, suffer him to use it without 
compkunt. 

There was no king on this side the Alps, and in the 
north, at the time we became acquainted with this 
lasge quarter of the world. The Cimbri, who marched 
towards Italy, and who were exterminated by Marius, 
were like famished wolves, who issued from those 
forests wi^ their females and whelps. As to a crowned 
bead among these animals, or orders on the part of a 
seiefetiyry of state, of a grand butler, of a chancellor — 
a»y notion of arbitrary taxes, commissaries, fii^cal 
edictSy Stc. &o. they knew no more of any of these, 
than of the vespers and the opera, 

•m * "" i - * " '■ - ■ ■ ' — ' • — ' *-^ 

* ThU curious narrative ;b48 been retained, bacauae it may pair 
off with various similar imprjudent deliveries of l^il^ of exohaagis 
for tiegociatioti to suspicious characters, \vhich have produced aa 
modhkividred litigation in our own courts of law. In England, lu>w- 
wn/lfy the co»£ssnon of fraud of the plaintifib woald have been most 
likely, final against them, for the billa do not appear: to biive been 
negociated: — that it was otherwise in Franfe^ w$s probably 
bWtn^ to a knowledge of the impunity vriih which a highly con- 
nected man of family under theold regime could often oppress^ 
^d of tfie foar which he migkt naturally inspire ameno^ ro- 
turiers.-i»T. 
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It is certain that gold and siiyer/ coined imd «m« 
coined, form an admirable means of placing bim^ivfao 
has them not, in the power of him who has found ovl 
the secret of accumulation. It is for the latter sdone 
to possess great officers, guards, cooks, g^ls, womes^ 
gaolers, almoners, pages, and soldiers. 

It would be very difficult to ensure obedience wilb 
nothing to bestow but sheep and sheepskins, it it 
also very likely, after all the revolutions of our gld^e, 
that it was the art of working metals whiqh ori^nallf 
made kings, as it is the art of casting cannon whids 
now maintains them. 

Ceesarwas right when he said, that with gold lire 
m^ procure men, and with men acquire g(4d. 

This secret had been known for ages in Asia and 
ISgyp^y where the princes and the priests shared the 
benefit between them. 

The prince said to the priest, — Take this gold, and in 
return uphold my power and prophecy in my ^vour; 
I will be anointed, and thou shaft anoint me ; con^ 
stitute oracles, manufacture miracles ; thou shalt be 
well paid for thy labour, provided that I am always 
master. — The priest, thus obtaining land and wealui, 
prophecies for himself, makes the oracles speak for 
himself, chases Uie sovereign from the throne, and very 
often takes his place. Such is the history of the 
shotim of Egypt, the magi of Persia, the soothsayers 
of Babylon, the chazin of Syria (if I mistake the name, 
it amounts to little) — all which holy persons sought to 
rule. Wars between the throne and the altar have in 
fact existed in all countries, even among the miser<^ 
able Jews. 

We inhabitants ot the temperate zcme of Enrope 
have known this well for a dozen centuries. Our minds 
not being so temperate as our climate, we well know 
what it has cost us. Gold and silver form so en* 
tirely the primum mobile of the holy connection be- 
tween sovereignty and religion, that maiiy of our kings; 
still s^nd it to Rome, wbere it is seized and Shared by. 
priests as soon as it arrives. 

When, in this eternal coxiffict for dommion, leaders 
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lioierlACome powerful, each has exhibited his pre-emi- 
nebce in a mode of his own. It was a crime to spit 
,ifeir<lhe:piresence of the king of the Medes. The earth 
must be stricken nine times by the forehead in the 
psesence of the emperor of China * A king of England 
imagines that he cannot take a glass of beer unless it 
be presented on the knees. Another king will have 
his ^ght foot saluted, and all will take the money of 
their people. In some countries the krale, or chazan, 
if. allowi^ an income, as in Poland, Sweden, and 
Onat Britain. In othera, a piece of paper t is 
sufficient for his treasury to obtain all that it requires. 
'Smce we write upon the rights of the people, on 
taxation, on customs, &c. let us endeavonr by pro- 
Ibiind reasoning, to establish the novel maxim, that a 
sh^>herd ought to shear his sheep, and not flay them. 
As to the due limits of the prerogatives of kings, 
and of the liberty of the people, I recommend you to 
examine that question at your ease in some hotel in 
the town of Amsterdam. 

KISS. 

. I i>£MAND pardon of young ladies and gentlemen, 
£oc they will not find here what they may possibly ex- 
p^t. This article is only for learned and serious peo- 
ple, and will suit very few of them. 

. Tb^e is too much of kissing in the comedies of the 
tiiae of Moli^re. . The valets are always requesting 
ki$9eAfrom the waiting-women, which is exceedingly 
%t and disagreeable, especially when the actors are 
ugly and must necessarily exhibit against the grain. 

If the reader is fond of kisses, let him peruse the 
Pastor Fido : there is an entire chorus which treats only 
ofkUses^ and the piece itself is founded only on a 
kiss ivhich Mirtillo one day bestows on the fair 
A^i^yllis, in a game at bfind-man's buff — '' un bacio 
moJto saporito." 

, In 9, chapter on kissing by John dela Casa, arch* 
— - — I f 

• Poor Lord Amheret !-*T. f An ediqt, we pre8Uiiie««»T» 

"irot. IV.' B fi 
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bishop of Benevenix), be says, that people m»j 
from the head to the foot. He complains, boweves 
of long noses, and icecomipaei^ds ladies who^ pos^esB. 
such, to have loyerswith slxort ones. 

To kiss was the ordinary manaer of sabtti^B 
thi'ouehout all antiquity* Plutar<^ r^ates, that tke 
conspirators, before they killed Ceesarj, kissed hi& face^ 
his hands, and his bosom. Tacitus.obsen^es^ tfaatwhoi 
his father-in-law Agricola returned to Rome, ©omi- 
tian kissed him coldly, said nothing to htm, and left 
him disregarded in the surroupding ci^owd. An in-- 
ferior, who could not aspire to kiss his superior, kissed 
his own hand, and tj\e latter returned the salute in a 
similar manner, if he thought proper. 

The kiss was ever used in the worship of the gp^ 
Job, in his parable, which if possibly the oldest of^ur 
know;^ h^oks, says that h$ had not adored the sun 
and moon like the other Arabs, or suffered his mouth 
to kiss his hand to them. 

In the west, there remains of Uiis civility only, the 
simple and innocent practice yet taught in country 
places to children — that of kissing their right hands in 
return for a sugar-plumb. 

It is horrible to betray while saluting ; the assassi- 
nation of Caesar is thereby rendered much more 
odious. It is unn^essary to add, that the kiss of 
Judas has become a proverb. 

Joab, one of the captains of David, being jealous of 
Amasa, another captain, said to him, . *' Art thou in 
health, my brother?" and took him by the beaird with 
his right hand to kiss him, while with the othev he 
drew his sword and smote him so that, his bow^s-wei^ 
^* shed upon the ground." 

We know not of ^ny kissing in th^ other assassinatiOQs 
so frequent among the Jew«, excc^ptt possibly the kisses 
given by Judith to the Qaptain Hol^rnes, belloie sba 
cut oS hishead in his bed; but no i^entioa is* ipad^ 
of them, and therefore the fact is only to be^r^ga^ded* 
a9 probable. 

In ShakspeareV tragedy of Othello, the hero, who 
is a Moor, gives two kisses to bis wife befdr^^he 
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^^rauiglc^ het. Thfe appears abominable to orderly 
persons, but Hie partisans of S^akspeare say, that it is 
a 'fine speieimeii of nature, especially in a Moor.* 

When John Galeas Sforza was assassinated in the 
t»lihedral of Milan, on St. Stephen's day; the two 
iiedids, m the church of Reparata; admiral Coligni, 
the prince of Orange, marshal d'Ancre, the brothfers 
De Wkt, and so many o^ers, there was at least no 



Among the ancients there Was something, I kn<i^ 
not what, symbolical and sacred attached to the kiis, 
sinee the statues of the gods Were kissed, as also their 
beards, when the seulptors represented them #ith 
beards. The initiated kissed one another in the mys^ 
tines of Ceres, iu sign of concord. 

l%e first christians, male and female, kissed with the 
Bibuth at thik Agapft or love-feasts. They bestbwed 
tte holy kiss, the kiss of peace, the brothedy and sis- 
terly kiss, * agion philema.' This custoifi lasted for 
four centuries, and was finally abolished ih distrust of 
the consequences. It was this custom, these kisses of 
prace, these love-feasts, these appellations of brothet 
and sister, which drew on the chrtstianis, while little 
known, those imputations of debauchery bedtowed 
upon them by the priests of Jupiter and the priestesSeii 
of Vesta. We read in Petfonius and in other authors^ 
that the dissolute called one another brother and sis- 
ter; and it was diought, that among christians the 
setme licentiousness was intended. They innocently 
gave oecaibon for the scandal upon thethselves. 

In the oommencemeut seventeen different christian 
societies existedy as there had been nine amonr the 
Jews, inclacKag t^e two kinds of ($amarlta6s. Those 
bodies which .considered themselves tiie most orthodox 
accused the others of ineonceivid^ i mpu rit i es. The 
term ' gnostic,' ait first so honourable, and whi6h 
stgfrifies the learned^ enlightened, pure, became ah 
l^ithet of horror and of contempt, and a reproach of 
heresy* St E^iphanius, in the third century, pre- 

* This criticism is altogether Gallic — a ^ telum imbelle.*'— ^T. 
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tended, diat the males and females at first tickled eaeh 
other, and at length proceeded to lascivious kisses, 
judging of the degt*ee of faith in eadi other by the 
warmth of them. . A christian husband in presenting 
his wife to a newly-initiated member, would exhort 
her to receive him as above stated, and was always 
obeyed. 

, We dare not i^peat in our chaste language all that 
Epiphanius adds in Greek.* We shall simply observie, 
that this saint was probably a little imposed upon, that 
he suffered himself to be transported by his zeal, and 
that all the heretics were not execrable debaucheeis. 
The sect of pietists, wishing to imitate the early chris^ 
tians, at present bestow on each other kisses of peace, 
on departing from their assemblies, and also call one 
another brother and sister. The ancient ceremony 
was a kiss with the lips, and the pietists have carefully 
preserved it. 

. There was no other mailner of saluting the ladies in 
Ii*rance, Italy, Germany, and England. The cardinals 
enjoyed the privilege of kissing the lips of queens, even 
ip Spain, though — what is singular — not in France; 
where the ladies have always had more liberty than else- 
where ; but every country has its ceremonies, and there 
is no custom so general but chance may have produced 
an exception. It was an incivility, a rudeness, in receiv- 
ing the first visit of a nobleman, if a lady did not kiss 
his l^)s — no matter for his mustachios. ^' It is an un- 
pleasant custom," says Montaigne,t ** and ofiensive to 
the ladies to have to offer their lips to the three valets 
i^ his su^te, however repulsive." This custom is 
however the most ancient in the world. 
._ If it is disagreeable to a young and pretty mouth to 
glue itself to one which is old and ugly, there is ialso 

. * Voltaire,or the Preach editor, gives it in Latiii ; and as a proof 
of the rank imagination of the holy father Epiphanius it is a curi- 
osity, but in every other respect execrably odious and disgusting, 
being one of the most revolting of the imputations built upon the 
ailly doctrine of the real presence. Carnal ideas will be carnally 
prostituted.— T. 
f Book iii. 5. 
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great dsnger ib the jtmclion of fre^h aftd rermilion 
Hp# of the 2Lge of tweiity to twenty-f^^e — a truth which 
has ^airy ab6h^ied the ceremony 6f kissing in mys- 
teries and love feasts. Hence also the seclusion of 
Wottien throughout the east, who kiss only their fathers 
and b)x>the^s — a custom long introduced into Spain by 
ffae Arabs. 

- A^teiHl to tfce danger : there is a nierve which ruiis 
lh»n the mouth to the heart, and thence lower still, 
Whksh produces in the kiss an exquisitely dangerous 
TOiwsiatien. Virtue may suffer from a prolonged and 
Ardent kiss between two young pietists of the age of 
e^hteea. 

It is remarkable that mankind, and turtles, and 
pigeons, alone practice kissing; hence the Latin 
word * columbatim,' which our language cannot render; 

We cannot decoi*ou^ly dwell longer on this interest* 
ing subject, althoilgh Montaigne says, ** It should be 
spoken of without reserve; we boldly speak of killings 
wounding, and betraying, while on this point we dare 
only whisper." 

LANGtlAGES. 

SECTIOir I. 

It is said that the Indians commence almost all their 
books with these Words : '* Blessed be the inventor of 
writing^'' In the same way we might begin conversa- 
tion with blessing the inventor of language. 

In the article Alphabet we have premised, that 
there ws» oever any primitive language from which all 
others are derivable. 

We see that the word * AF or * El/ which among 
^ame orientals signified God, has no relation to the 
word * Gott,' which eitpresses God in Germany* 
'House/ 'finis,' caii scarcely: be derived from the 
Greek < domos/ 

Our mothers^ and the languages cdfed mother ton^ 
glies, hav« much resetbblance. Both have childrei^ 
wlio lAarry into nei^bouring counties and altet 
their languagef and madnen^ These mothers have 

B B 3 
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Other mothers, of whom genealogists cannot discover the 
origin. The earth is covered with families who dis- 
pute for nobility without knowing whence they came. 

Of the most common and natural Words in all Languages. 

Experience teaches us that children are merely imi- 
tjators ; that if nothing was said to them, they would 
not speak, but would content themselves with crying. 

In almost all known countries, the first things they 
say are — * baba,' * papa,' * mamma,' or such other words, 
easy to pronounce, which they continually repeat. How- 
ever towards Mount Krapak, where it is known that I 
live, children always say ' dada' and not papa. In some 
provinces they say ' mon bibi.' 

, A little Chinese vocabulary is placed at the end of 
the first volume of the Memoirs on China. I find by 
this abridged dictionary, that < fou,' pronounced in a 
manner different from ours, signifies father ; and that 
children, who cannot pronounce the letter/, say * ou.* 
There is a great difference between * ou' and * papa.' 

Let those who would know the word which answers 
to our papa in Japanese, in Tartar, in the jargon of 
Kamschatka and Hudson's Bay, travel in these coun- 
tries to instruct us. 

We run the risk of falling into great mistakes on the 
borders of the Seine or Soane, when we give lessons 
on the language of a country in which we have never 
been. In that case we should say, — I have read thus 
in Vachter, Menage, Bochart, Kircher, and Pezro, 
who knew no more of it than myself. I doubt mudi, 
I believe, but I am much disposed to believe no longer, 
^c. &c. 

A recollet named Sagart Theodat,who preached for 
thirty years among the Iroquois, Al^nquins, and 
Hurons, has given us a httle Huron dictionary, printed 
at Paris by Denis Moreau, in 1632. Thfe work will 
not hereafter be of much use to us, 'since France is 
relieved from the burthen of Canada. He says, that in 
^uron father is ^ aystan,' and in Canadian ' notoiii/ 
Notoui and aystan are very far from ^pater' and ''jpapa.' 
Take care of your systems, I tdl you, my dear Celts* 
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Of a System on Languages. 

The author* of the Mechanism of Languages thus 
explains his system. 

" The Latin termination * urire' is appropriated to 
design a lively and ardent desire of doing something-r- 
* jnicturire,' * ensurire;' by which it seems to have be^n 
fundamentally formed on the word 'urere/ and the 
radical sign ' ur/ which signifies fire^ in so many lan- 
guages. Thus the termination ' urire' was well chosen 
to designate a burning desire." 

We do not however see how this termination in 
f ire* can be appropriated to a lively and ardent desire 
in * ire/ * exire/ * abire/ to go, to go out, and to go 
away ; in * vincire,' to tie ; * scaturire,' to scatter ; * con- 
dire,' to season or preserve; * parturire,' to bring forth ; 
and * grunnire,' to groan, to grunt, an ancient word 
which very well expresses the cry of the pig. 

It must above all be confessed, that this * ire' is 
not appropriated to any very lively desire in * balbu- 
tire,' to stammer ; * singultire,' to sob ; and * perire,' to 
perish. No person wishes either to stammer or to sob, 
much less to perish. His little system is very faulty — 
a new reason why we should distrust systems. 

The same author appears to go too far in saying — 
" We protrude and purse our lips, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves, to pronounce the u, a vowel peculiar 
to the French, which other nations possess not." 

It is true, that the preceptor of the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme teaches him to make a wry face, in pronounc- 
ing the u, but it is not true, that the oUier nations do 
hot make wry mouths also. 

Without doubt, the author speaks neither of the 
Spanish, English, German, nor Dutch ; he alludes only 
to the ancient authors who knew these languages no 
. more than those of Senegal and Thibet, which how- 
, ever the author quotes. The Spaniards say ' su padre, 
su madre,' with a sound which is not quite the u of the 
Italians ; they pronounce * mui,' approaching nearer to 

* The president De Broaiet. 
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the u than the 'ou;' they pronounce not 'ousted' 
strongly ; it is not the u of the Romans, 

The Germans are accustomed to change the ft a 
little into i, whence it comes that they always ask f6t[ 
fbr * ekis*^ instead of • ecus/ crowns. Several Germans 
at present proiiounce flute as we did fdrmerly, calling 
it * flaute/ The Dutch have preserved the u; witned« 
the comedies of madame Alikruc and their ' udienef / 
tte English, who have corrupted all the vowels, 
always pronounce ' ui,' and not * oui,' which they articu** 
late with difficulty. They say * virtue* and * true,* not 
* vertou' and * troue.' 

The Greeks have always given to the ' upsilon' the 
soFund of our u, as Calepin and Scapula avow on the 
letter upsilon/ as well as Cicero in " De Or^tore." 

The same author is deceived, in assuring us that the 
English words humour and spleen cannot be transla- 
ted. He has believed some ill-infbrmed Frenchmen. 
The English have taken their ' humour,* which with 
them signifies natural pleasantry, from our word f hn- 
meur/ used in the same sense in the early comedies of 
Corneille, and in allj)recedii:^^ ones. He afterwards 
said * belle humeur.' D*As80uci*s OVid possesses * belle 
humeur,' but latterly we only make use of this word 
to express the contrary of that which is understood by it 
in English. With us,. ' humeur* now signifies chagrin. 
The l^glish have thuspossessed themselves of alknost 
all our expressions. We might make a book of them. 

With regard t6 spleen, it is translated exactly by the 
word * rate.^ No long time ago we spoke of * vapeurs 
de rate.' Mbli^re, in his Amoufi- M^decin, gives ah in- 
vitation to. all those afflicted with the ' vapeurs de rat^' 
(spleen) ta quit Hippocrates and joih in mecrimeht:— r 

Vent-on ^*on rebate. 
Par det moyens doux, 
tjen vapeurs de rate 
^r nouflf minem tout ? 
Qn*on laisas Hipfpooratev 
£t qu'onr vieane a nous. * 

* MoUte^AtiioarM^eciii,actiii.Bc. 8. 
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Webave suppressed ^rate,' and are now confined 
to * vapeurs/ 

The same author says,* that the French are above 
Bil thitigs pleased at what they call 'avoir de Tesprit/ 
.This expression, he says, is proper to our language, 
and is not found in any other. There is nothing in 
English more common : wit and witty are precisely th^ 
same thing. Lord Rochester always called king 
Charles if. the witty king, who, according to hiffl, 
never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one. 
The English pretend, that it is themselves who say 
good thingis, and that the French only laugh at thein. 

And what will become of the.*ingegnoso' of the 
Italians and the ' agudeza' of the Spaniards, of which 
we have spoken in the article Frahx ? 

The same author very judiciously remarks,t that 
whilst a people are savage, they are simple, and their 
expressions are so also. " The Hebrew people were half 
■savage : the book of their laws treats openly of natural 
things which our languages are careful of expressing. 
It is a sign, that with them ther^ i^ nothing licentious 
in the mode of speaking, fbr they would hot have 
written a book of law in a style contrary to their man- 
ners," Ac. 

We have given a striking example of this simplicity 
"which at present would be more tiian cynical, in our 
quotation of the adventures of Aholah and Aholibab, 
and those of Hosea ; and though it may be permitted to 
change opinion, we hope we shall always be of that of this 
author of the Mechanism of Languages, even when 
several scholars might be otherwise. 

But we cannot think with the author of this Mechan- 
ism, when he says : — 

''In the west a shameful idea is attached to the 
union of the sexes ; in the east it is connected with tiie 
use of wine. Among the mussulmans, who are forbid* 
4en wine by the law, the word ' cherub,' which in general 
signifies syrup, sherbet, liquor, but more particularly 
wine, with other words relative to it, aie regarded by 

•Vol.i. t Vol. ii. p. 146. 
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yjwy rdigiows peo]^e as otwctene terms, m ikt lesftt too 
free to be in the mouth of a person of good nnoilki^m. 
^r^udioe, in regard to obscenity^ is %SBcmeA to ^ar, 
1li»tit ceases not even irhefi the thiag or adkfii, Pb 
.which tbe idea is attached, k honest and legkiiMEl^, 
fiermitted and^irescribed; so that it is ftequentty iwi^ 
oent to say what it is tery often deoent to do» 

** In truth, decency is here coiiterited idth a 'p^ 
,anall sacrifice. It. mt»t always appear singukrt*) thalt 
obacenit^ may exist in the words, and not in die idieaft 
Uttached to them/' &c. 

The author appears Tery ill informed of .^ maA«fent 
of Constantinople. If he interrogates M. de Tott, be 
urill tell him, that the word wine is not at all ind«eoreiils 
among the Turks. It is impossible ^t it eati be sd, 
«ince the Oreeks are atithorised to seH wine among 
ihem. Obsoemity in any langtmge is attached oiity 
to certain pleasures which are never permitted bifioi^ 
.witnesses, because organs are employed which it it tte^ 
.oessary to conceal. We do not hide our mouths, tt 
is a sin among mussuimen to play at dice, itot to sleep 
with their wtires on Friday, to drink wine, or to eat 
l^fore sunset during Rimiadan ; but it is not obsceoie. 

It must be remarked, that all languages have vaiiouft 
terms, which give very different ideas of the same thing. 
To consummate marriage, ' matrimotiis ud,' presents 
.only the idea cf a duty accompliifaed. ** M«mbr«si 
virile in v^nam intronnttere,'' is merely an eiepressioa 
of anatomy. ^ Amplecti amorose juvenum uxorem " i§ a 
.voluptuous idea. Other words convey images wiMl 
alarm modesty. 

' Let us add, t^uct if in the first ages Of a wmple, trtti^id, 
and gross nation, they made use of the only terms ttof 
Jdiew to express ihc act of generation, as the author 
lias v^ well observed of the hstf-savage Jevies, othcv 
people use obscene words when they haire become mort 
refined and policed. Hosea uses a term wMcbaasw^n 
to the ^ fodere ' of the Latins ; bat Aagustus impodcwtlf 
liazardft the words ^futoere, mentsia' in his mfaiMNia 
epigram against Fulvius. Horace is laviab of these 
terms. They even invented the shameM expressions^ 
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dfflttfc found in Gatdlus and Martial, which represent* 
tunrpitudea soaocely known among> us; neither have we' 
tftispd to. expossa diem. 

The worcb ' gabaoutar^' invented at Venice in the six«> 
teenHi century^ e^qMressed an infismiy unknown ta other* 
nations. 

There is no language which can tmnslate certain 
epigtiams- of Mardal, so dear to the emperors Adrian 
and Lucius Verus. • 

Gemus of Langiutgm. 

The aptitude of a language to convey, in the shortest 
a&d^mest harmonious manner, that which others ex- 
press less happily, is called its genius. 

For example, Latin is more suitable to the lapidary 
style than modem languages, because of their auxiliary 
ydri>s, which lengthen an inscnption and weaken it. 

Greelc, by its melodious blending^ of vowels and con- 
sonants, is more favourable to music than German and 
Dutoh. 

Ualian, by its still oftener repeated vowels> is perhaps 
b^ter for soft music. 

Latin and Greek, being the only languages which 
have a true quantity, are more adapted for poetry than 
all other languages in the world. 

French, by the natural turn of its constructions, and 
also by its prosody » is more proper to conversation than 
any other. For this reason strangers understand 
French books more easily than those of' other people. 
In philosophical French books they approve a clearness 
of style, which elsewhere is found very rarely. 

This> is what has caused the French language to be 
pfaferredeven to the Italian, which, by its immortal 
works of the sixteenth century, previously bore sway 
in Europe. 

The author of the Mechanism of Langjiages attempts 
to despoil'the French language even of the. order and 
dtemess, which- form its p^ncipal ^vantage. H^ goe& 
se^ft^as to quote authors of little credit, and even * 
Plnche, ta^mwe it beHeved, thatHhe. inversions of tba 
liMift-are natural, and^that it is^the natural construe* 
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tion of the Fifench which is forced; but it is not suck* 
examples that th^ author of the Mechanism of Loti-' 
guage should have quoted. Why did he not refer to the^ 
fine verses of Racine? Why did he not compare it^ 
natural syntax with the inversions admitted' into all our 
ancient poetry? 

Ju8qu*ici la Fortune et la Victoire mdmes 
Cachaient mes cheveux blancs sous trente diad^mes. 
Mais oe temp8-I& n*est plus .... 

Mitbrtdate, act iii. sc. 5* 

Transpose Uiese terms according to the Latin genius 
in the manner of Ronsard, — ** Sous diad^mes trente 
cachaient mes cheveux blancs, Fortune et victoire* 
m^mes. Plus n'est ce temps heureux." 

, It is thus that we formerly wrote, and it was only fbr 
us to continue it ; but we have felt that this construction' 
agreed not with the genius of our language, which must 
always be consulted. This genius, which is that of 
dialogue, triumphs in tragedy and comedy, which is 
merely a continual dialogue ; and it pleases m all which 
requires simplicity, agreeableness in the ar^of narrating, 
explaining, &c. It perhaps accommodates itself, less 
to the ode, which bespeaks a kind of intoxication and 
disorder, and which formerly required the accompani^ 
ment of music. 

However this may be, acquaint yourself with the 
genius of your own language, meddle little with foreign 
languages, and particiUarly with those of the east, at 
least until you have lived thirty years at Aleppo. 

SECTION n. 

Boileau observes, in his Art of Poetry, that the 
greatest genius, without command of language, makes 
but a poor writer. 

Sans la langue, en un mot, I'auteur le plus divin 
Est toujours, quoi qu'il fasse, un m^chai^t ^orivain. . . 
Boileau.— Art. Poetique, chant i. v. 161, 1G2. , 

Three thin^ are absolutdy necessary — legularity* 
clearness, and grace. With the two first we may not 
write badly ; with the third we must write well. 

These three qusdities, which are absolutely ua)aiq|fn' 
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in ihfi university of Paris from its foundation, are al- 
most always united in the works of the professor of 
ancient history, Rollin. Before him, we neither knew 
hpw to write or think in French; he has rendered an 
etemisd service to youth. 

What may appear astonishing is, that the French 
have no author more correct in prose than Racine and 
Boileau are in verse; for it is ridiculous to regard as 
&ults some noble poetical licences, which are true 
beauties, and which enrich the language rather than 
disfigure it. 

Comeille too often sinned against language, although 
he wrote during, the time it was perfected. It was his 
misfortune to have been provincially educated, and to 
compose his best pieces in the country. In him are 
oft^i found improprieties, solecisnu, barbarisms, and 
obscurities ; although in his finest pieces he is often as 
pure as he is sublime. 

The person who criticised Comeille with so much 
impartiality, who, in his Commentary, spoke with so 
much warmth of the fine passages of his tragedies, 
and who only undertook such commentary for thB 
better establishment of this great man's grand-daugh- 
ter, has remarked, that there is not a single error of 
language in the great scene of Cinna and Emilius, in 
which Cinna gives an account of his meeting with the 
conspirators ; and he scarcely finds above one or two 
in the other immortal scene, in which Augustus deli- 
berates whether he shall abdicate the empire. 

By a singular fatality, the coldest scenes of his other 
peces are those in which the errors of language most 
abound. Almost all these scenes^ not being animated 
by true and interesting sentiments, but merely filled 
with perplexed reasomng, err as much in expression 
as in thought. Nothing is clear, nothing shows itself 
openly; so true is it, that what is strongly conceived is 
clearly expressed: — 

Ce que I'on con^oit bien V.^nonce clairemenf • 

Art. Po^tique, chant, t. v. 153. 

The worst works are commonly the most defective in 
language. 

VOL. IV. c c 
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Harmony of .Languages . 

I have met with more fkan one Eaglislimaii tod 
Gennan who have found harmoaj in theiF own kul* 
guages alone. The Russian language^ which is ik& 
Sclavonian mixed wkh some Ghieek and Tartarian words, 
appears melodious to Russian eats. 

However, a German of an Enghshman, with iar and 
taste, will be more pleased with ^ ouranoe ' than witk 
' heaven ' and ' himmel;' with < j^thropos ' than 'maa;* 
with * Theos' than with ' God' or* Gott;' with' aristtw' 
than with ' goud/ Dactyls and spondees please his 
ear more than the uniftnrm and tnaeiess sjrllablet of aii 
other languages. 

Nevertheless, I have known great scholars who h*¥e 
complained bitterly of Horace. How is it, say they, 
that these men, who pass for models of melooy, not 
only continually clash vowels against one anotker, 
which is expressly forbidden to us ; not only lengthen or 
shprten a word in the Greek styl^ according to tiieir 
pleasure, — but boldly cut a word in two, and put ( 
half at the end of a line, and the other at die co 
mencement of the following one : — 

Redditum Civi soHo Pliraaten 
DiiBdens ptebi numero beato- 
ruiii exkntt vimu^ Am. 

HeaACE, lib, ii. od. 9. 

It is as if we wrote in a French ode — 

D^fions-nous de la for- 
tune, et n'en crayons qae la vettn. 

Horace confined himself not to these slight liberties; 
he puts at the end of a line the first letter of the wor^ 
which commences the following one ; — 

Jov« non probants a- 

xoris amniii. , 

Lib. i. od. t. \ 

What shdl W0 say of these hamondens tines? 

Septimi, Gades aditure mecum, «t 
CafAfabrcrm imdootttm jaga Iferre fimrtra, et 

Lib. ii^ed^^^.t . 
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Horace has fifty of this kind, and Pmdar is filled with 
Ibm. 

All is aoble in Horace, says Dader in his preface. 
Would it not be better to say, Sometiines Horace is 
iioble ; sometimes he is refined and felicitous ? &€. 
, It seems to me, that it is the misfortune of commen- 
tators of all kmds, never to form a precise idea, but to 
C ounce sounding words which signify nothing, 
s. and Madame Dacier, with all their merit, were 
Ytrj^/fA^ect to this maladT. 

B^i^to return to that which depends solely on lan- 
gvags: it seems eyident, that die Romans and Greeks 
§ave themselves liberties which among us would be 
intolerable. 

Why do we see so many half words at tlie ends of 
Ae fines of Horace, and not one example of this 
Heenoe in Virgil ? Is it not because odes were intend* 
ed to be sung, and that music concealed this fault? 
it is very likely that such may be the reason, since in 
Pkidar we see so many words divided between two 
iiaes, and ncme in Homer. 

But you will tell me, that minstrels sang the verses 
of Homer. At Rome, passages of the Eneid were ailso 
sang, as staiucas of Ariosto and Tasso are sung im 
Italy at present. It is clear, according to the exam{4e 
ei 'Tasso, that this was not singing, properly so called, 
but a declamation nearlv resemblng some melodious 
psdrts of the Gregorian chaunt. 

The Gredcs took oth^ liberties which are strictly 
forbidden us. For example, they often repeated in the 
same page ejnthets, half-Iiaes, and even whole lines^ 
which prove that they were not tied down to the same 
correctness as ourselves. The * podas okus akilles,' 
^le ^ olimpiad(Hnata ekontas,' the * ekibolon Apollona,' 
^bc. sound agreeably to the ear ; but if in our modem 
languages we so often rhymed to the light feet and 
anows of ApoUo, or to the celestial abodes, we should 
not be tolerated. 

if we made one parsonage repeat the same words 
that aaotber bas addressed to him, tiiis doi^le repe- 
tition would be still more insupportable. 

c c2 
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If Tasso had SiOmetimes made use of the Berganiask 
dialeicty sometinnes of the patois of Piedmont, and 
sometimes of that of Genoa, he would have been read 
by nobody. The Greeks therefore had more facilities 
for their poetry than are permitted to any other nation; 
and of all people the French are subjected to the most 
rigorous constraint. 

SECTION III. 

There is no complete language ; none which can 
express all our ideas and sensations ; their gradations 
are too numerous and imperceptible. No person can 
know the precise degree of sentiment which he ex* 
periences. For example : under the general name of 
love and hate, we are obliged to designate a thousand 
quite different loves and hates; and it is the same with 
our griefs and pleasures. Thus, like ourselves, all 
languages are imperfect. 

They have all been composed successively and by 
degrees, according to our necessities. It was the in- 
stinct common to all men, which unconsciously com- 
posed thie first grammars. The Laplanders and ne- 
groes, as well as the Greeks, have had occasion to ex- 
press the past, present, and future, and they, have 
all compassed it ; but as assemblies of logicians to form 
languages have never existed, none could attain to an 
absolutely regular plan. 

All words in all possible languages are necessarily 
images of sensations; but men having never been able 
to express what they feel, all has become metaphor?- 
cal. Everywhere the soul is enlightened ; the heart 
bums ; the mind perceives, composes, unites, dividear; 
is alarmed, retires, is dissipated, &c. &c. ^ 

' All nations have agreed to name the human uAdei<- 
^tandiug,— rbreath, mind, spirit, and soul; a something 
which they feel without comprehending; just bb they 
call tlie agitation of the air which they cannot Bts^ 
wind, breath, spirit, &c. 

Among all people, infinite has been the contrary to 
finite; immensity the contrary to measure: it is in 
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ll^ct. evident, that our fife sefi«es hxve produced all 
i>ar laimiages, as well as all our ideas. 
, The least imperfect are like laws— diose which are 
fhe least arbitrary are the best. The most complete are 
necessarily those of tl» peo]:^ who have most culti- 
ysLj^ society and the arts. Thus the Hebrew should 
be one of the poore«t of languages, like tiiepeople who 
^pokeit. How could the Hebrews possess marine 
terms, who before Solomon never had a boat ? How 
^could a peo]^ eBoifdoy terms of (diilosophy, ^o were 
plunged in profound ignorance until they began to 
learn something ia their captivity at Babylon: The 
language of the Phenicians, whence the Hebrews de^ 
fived their jargon, must have been very superior, be* 
cause it was the idiom of a rich, commercial^ indus- 
trious people, scattered over all the earlii. 

The most andent known language ought to be that 
of the nation the most anciently gathered together. 
Jt ougkt further to be tliat of a people who have been 
the le^ sula^ugated, or who, having been so, have 
polished their conquerors; and in this respect ihe 
Chinese and Arabian languages are the most ancient 
<^ all which are spoken at the present day. 

There is no mother tongue. All neighbouring na- 
tions have borroiwed irom one another ; but the name 
>of mother tongue has been given to those from whidi 
some known idioms are derived. For example : Latin 
is a inother tOBgue, in rds^n to Italian, ^anish, and 
JPre^cb; but it was itself derived from the Tuscan, 
ai^ the Tuscsm fr<Hn the Celtic and GreA. 

The finest of all languages should be that which 
is at once the »08t copious and sonorous, the most 
varied in its expression, a»d the most regular in its 
m^Hste; ^tbiit which has most compound words; that 
^rhieh by its pfosody bei»t expfwses the slow or im- 
petuous movements of the soul ; tliat which most re^ 
^i»hk» mniic . 

; t|Gveek has all these Advantages: it has none of the 
himbprni ^ Ah^ Latii»« snott of the^words-ef whidi 
^ Ml uxkt m$ and us. It has all.lhe pomp of the 
Spanish ^th aU <he Wtneas of the haliaa. It has, 

cc 3 
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above all the living languages of the world, the ex- 
pression of music, by long and short syllables, and by 
the number and variety of its accents. Thus, disfi- 
gured as it now is in Greece, it may still be regarded 
as the finest language in the universe. 

The finest language cannot be the most known, when 
the people who speak it are oppressed, few in ndmber, 
arid widiout commerce with other nations, and when 
these other nations have cultivated their own languages. 
Thus the Greek should be less understood t£an the 
Arabic, and even than the Turkish. 

Of all the languages of Europe, French should be 
the most general, because it is the most proper for 
conversation. It has taken itis character from the 
people who speak it. 

The French, for near a hundred and fifty years, 
have been the people by whom society has been the 
most cultivated^ the first who have thrown off all con- 
straint, and tlie first among whom women have been 
free, and even sovereigns, while elsewhere only slaves. 
The syntax of this langus^e, always uniform and ad- 
mitting of no inversions, is a further facility, which 
other languages scarcely possess : it is a more current 
coin than the others, even when it wants weight. T^e 
prodigious quantity of agreeably frivolous books, is 
another reason of the favour this language has obtained 
in all countries. 

Profound books give no scope to a language; we 
translate them, and Team Newton's philosophy, but we 
. do not, generally speaking, learn English to understand 
thiem. 

What renders French still more common is the per- 
.fectibn to which the drama has been carried in tkks 
country. It is to Cinna, Pheedra, and Le Misanthrope, 
that it owes its prevalence, and not to the conquests Of 
Louis XIV. 

It is neither so copious and pliable as the Itiditt^, so 
majestic as the Spanish, nor so energetic as 'the 
En^ish; and yet it has made more way than these 
three languages, because it is more social, and pos- 
sesses more agreeable books than they possess. lihas 
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t^coeiededy like the French cooks, because it has most 
.consulted the general taste. 

The same spirit which has led nations to imitate the 
: French in their furniture, distribution of apartments, 
gardens, dances, and all that is graceful, has also led 
them to speak their language. The great art of French 
writers is precisely that of the French women, who set 
.themselves off to greater advantage than the other 
.women pf Europe, and who, without being more beau- 
tiful, appear so by the art of their dress, and by the 
noble and simple attractions which they so naturally 
display. 

It is to politeness that this language owes the disap- 
pearance of all the traces of its ancient barbarity. All 
would witness this barbarity who chose to examine it 
closely. We mieht see that the number ' vingt' comes 
from ' viginti,' and that we formerly pronou ncedf the g and 
,t with a harshness common to all southern nation^. 
From the month of August we have made the month 
ofAoAt' 

It is not long since a German prince, believtn'g 
tbat in France we never pronounced the word Augustus 
or August otherwise, called king Augustus of Poland, 
king Aoiit. 

From * pavo ' we made ' paon;* we pronounced it as 
. * phaon,' and at present we say * pan.* 

From * lupus ' we have made * loup,' and we sounded 

the p with an insupportable hardness. All the letters 

/which we have since retrenched iii pronunciation, but 

1 preserved in writmg, belong to our ancient savage 

customs. 

When manners are softened, langii^ is softened 

also; it Was clownish, like ourselves, betore Francis I. 

. called the women to court. We might as well speak 

' . the ancient Celtic as French of the time of Charles 

VIII. and Louis XII. German was not more harsh. 

:^ AU imperfect words had a frightful sound ; every syl- 

. bible was pronounced in ' amaient,' ' fesaient,' * craysd- 

^ ent;' we said ^ ils croy-oi-ent.' It was the croakin? of 

. s^ raven, as the emperor Julian said of the Celtic uui- 

,.^gaage, gather than the language of men^ 
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Ages :ane i«<}mced to scour off this rust, l^kapev- 
fections which remain would be still inlolearabley wit^ool 
^le caie wlttch we oootiauallytake to avoid liiein, as sm 
able horseman avoids the stones on his road. 

Good writers are attentive in ooimbatting vicious ez* 
pressions, which the ignorance of the peof^ first 
brought into fashion, and which, adopted by bad 
authors, still appear in gazettes and public writings* 
Thus, of the Italian word ' oelata,' which sig^mfies 
' helmet,' ' casque,' the French soldiers in Italy made 
liie word 'salade;' so that when they said, ^'Ilapnssa 
salade," it was not known whether the person spoken 
of had taken his helmet, or his lettuce. Gazetteers 
have, translated the word * ridotto ' by ' redouie,' which 
si^iifies a spe<^s of fcurtiiication; but a man who knows 
his language will always pneserve the word ' assembly** 
^ Bttuf roti ' signifes in English roast beef; and our 
maitres dliotd at present talk to ns of ^ roast beef de 
mouton.' ' Siding-coat' means a dress for horseback; 
we have made ' redingote ' of it, and the people befieve 
that it is an ancient word of the language. It is as well 
however to adopt this expression with the people, be- 
cause it sigm&s a thing in use. 

The lowest people, in terms of trades, arts, and ne- 
cessary thti^a, oner -rule the court (if we may ventre 
the comparison) jts in thmgs of religion. llioee irtio 
most desfMse the vidgar, are obliged to speak and to 
appear to tbink vnAi them. 

It is not wxon^ to call ^iiiagB by the names vfasoh 
the vulgar have ^tven ^em; but we seoognise a people 
naturally more ingenious than another by the pseper 
i^ames which diey give to things. 

It is toevdy for «ra&t of imagination that a people 
ladaptithe same expression to aisundoeddifiisent idcvs* 
ft is (arittcideiis bttoreanessy not to Jcaew Ikow toezprnss. 

. '^tferently an aim ef tfaeaea, an arm of a balance, aa 

. wyn of a chair; it tsipoemess of mind, ^^puiUy to s^y. 

. Ae^ad of a Mil and 4he head of an amy. 3«e wmd 
'eul' is fonad efery where; a «toeet withent a paasage 

• in MrflMng vesembles.a *oul de sac:' apoiisbMLvum 
would have called these soxts of alreeto impmsMti; 
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•the populace has named them ^ culs/ and queens hare 
been obliged to call them so too. The root of an ar- 
tichoke, the point which terminates the bottom of a 
lamp, no more resemble a cul than a street without a 
passage ; however, we always say * cul d'artichaut,* 
' cul de latnpe,' because the people who first composed 
the language were coarse. The Italians, who would 
have been more in the right than outselves in making use 
of this word, have guarded against it. The people of 
Italy, bom more ingenious than their neighbours, have 
formed a language much more copious than ours. 

The cry of each animal must have some term to dis- 
tinguish it. It is an insupportable scarcity, to want all 
expression to distinguish the cry of a bird from that of 
an infant, and to call things so different by the same 
name. The word * vagissement,' derived from the Latin 
* vagitus,' would very well express the cry of children 
in the cradle: 

Ignorance has introduced another custom in all mo- 
dern languages ; a thousand terms no longer signify 
what they ought. Ideot formerly denoted hermit; at 
present it means a fool. Epiphany signified superfi- 
cies ; it is now the feast of the three kings. To bap- 
tise is to plunge ourselves in water ; we say, to baptise 
in the name of John or of James. 

To these faults almost all languages join barbarous 
irregularities. * Gar9on,* * courtisan,' * coureur,' ^re 
honest words ; ' garce,' * courtisane,' * coureuse,^ are 
ofiensive. Venus is a charming name ; venereal ts 
abominable. 

Another effect of the irregularity of these languages, 
composed by chance in coarse times, is the number of 
compound words, of which the simple no longer exist. 
They are children who have lost their father. Wehavfe 
architraves, and no traves; architects, and no tects; 
^re are things ineffable, and not effable. We are 
h^trepid, we are not trepid. We are impudent and 
insolent, but neither pudent nor solent: ' nonchdant' 
signifies ^ idle ;' and ^ chalant' one who purchases. 

All languages have more or less of these faults; 
they are all diversified lands, from which the hand 
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of aa able agrieuhurist knows bow to derm Itn 
.advantage. 

Faults in the kuiguages of others, which ab^w dbe 
tcharacter of a nation, are always overlooked. la 
France, fashions are introduced m expressions as in 
caps. An ii^alid or a phy&ician will ^ay, that he has 
had a suspicion of feveTi to ^pnfy that be has had u 
slight touch of one ; soon after, all the natioB hais msf- 
picions of colics, sug|^ions of hatred, Love, and rida* 
oule. Preachers tdl you from the pulpit, that you 
should have at least a suspicion of the love of Grod. 

That which does most harm to the nol^ness of lan- 
guage is not these ^ight anomalies, which soon pasa 
away, nor the soledsms of good company, into which 
good authors seldom fall ; it is the aHedtation so madi 
di8|)tay6d by mediocre authoi's^ of speaking of seriovs 
things in the style of conversation. You will read in 
our new boolcs of philosophy, that we must not throw 
.awa|r the expense of thought; that ed^Mies have the 
privilege of frightening people; that £pi<^etus had an 
exterior in unison wtthhts soul; and a thousand similar 
.expressions worthy the lacqueys of Les Pr^ckases 
Jtidicules..* 

The style of the king's ordinances, and the sentences 
pronounced in the tribunals, only serve to show lirotn 
what bai^arity we have parted. All coni^re to cor- 
rupt, a language a little extended : authors who spoil 
by a^otatiiWB; persons who i^ritein foreign couatrj, 
ai^ who aln^ost always mingle fordgn expressions wkih 
their natural tongue; merchants who introduce into 
conversation the terms (tf their counting-house, and who 
tell you that England arms a fleet, but that, per contra, 
France equips a squadron ; beaux esprits of fbr^gii 
countries, who, not knowing our customs, tdl you that a 
young prince has been very well 6duqu6, instead of 
Slaying that' he has received a good education. 

All language being imperii, it follows not that- 
we should th^elbre change our own. We should ex- 

* What a glorious harvest of similar affectations migkt be 
gathered from the more recent literary productions of Great Bii- 
tetn!— T. *' 
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pressty follow the maBner in whieh good authors have 
viitten it ; for when there t& a sufficient smnher of ap* 
pmired authors, the language is fisted. Thus we eaa 
r» longer introduce Italian, Spanish, English, into 
Frenebi without corrupting it. The t^ason i» cleturj 
without any such assistance we can rapidly render into 
liie latter eyery book which adds either to the j^easure 
or instruction of the world at large* 

LAUGHTER. 

Thjlt laughter is the sigm of joj^ as tears are of 
gfief, is doubted by no one that ever laughed. They 
who seek for metaphysical causes of laughter are not 
Kiir^ul, while they who are aware Uiat laughter 
dmws the ngomatical nuisde backwards towaids the 
ears, are doubtless very learned. Other animals have 
thb muscle as wdl as ourselves, yet n^ver laugh any 
more than ^ey shed tears. . The stag, to be sure, drops 
moisture from its eyes when in the extremity of ^»- 
tiess, as lioes a dog when dissected alive; but they 
w«ep not fbr their imstresses or friends, as we do. They 
break not out like us into fits of laughter at the si^t 
of anything droll. Man is the only animal which 

iMighs and we^>s. 

I . . .1- J 1 . ■ j i .. . ' \ 

* This article is retained, although much of itis interestipe exclu- 
sively to the French reader, because it exhibits the princij[He upon 
wbieli the refinement of the French language has chiefly proeeeoed. 
l^ewevev sbly advocafted by Yoitaim, &e praetieai vakie of » 
TttW P>ay W doubted, the tendeii^v of nvhieb is gradually to corraet 
and generalise a language out of its more special character and 
ptopertfeS into a species of philosophical mean. It is poadbTy 
preferable, that every language shouiid hold fkst to its la^ distin- 
aaJMa^ Uioaa, sad retain its** pure weU#'* of specwh'* undefiled.'* 
Iti» b»w€¥0r of the nature of French mindu to tliink oih^wise in . 
r^apeot to altgreat pfgrticulars — polity, modes, morals, and manners, 
tA %i*dl as language ; they seek and would constitute a standard 
fdr all of tftcoi. mpeleon in ibift respeet waa as muck a F^aodl- 
nwkasYcitmw Th4rcs«ita«e»aonketii»W90ffi«if teeaeionaUf 
doubtfiil I a» th^Ca4« Napoleon i» Ul^fly t» pme to very distant 
posterity. The acknowledgment and development of grand general 
pjrificjples C9nnot be too unfform i the underwood of tnougTif , 
opinion, and expression, is often better left alone to Its native ^ 
aspect and iuxunlince.— T. 
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Aa we weep only when we are afflicted, and lan^ 
only when we are gay, certain reasoners have preten4ed» 
that laughter springs from pride, and that we deem 
ourselves superior to that which we laugh at. It is 
true that man, who is a risible animal, is abo a proud 
one; but it is not pride. which produces laughter. A 
child who laughs heartily, is not merry becausf^ he re- 
gards himself as superior to those who excite his- mirth; 
nor, laughingwhen he is tickled, is he to be held guilty 
of the mortal sin of pride. I was eleven years of age 
when I read to myself, for the first time, the Amphitryon 
of Moli^re, and laughed until I nearly fell backward. 
Was this pride? We are seldom proud when alone. 
Was it pride which caused the master of the golden ass 
to laugh when he saw the ass eat his supper ? He who 
laughs is joyful at the moment, and is prompted by no 
other cause. 

It is not all joy. which produces laughter: the gfeat> 
est enjoyments are serious. The pleasures of love, 
ambition, or avarice, make nobody laugh. 

Laughter may sometimes extends to convulsions ; it 
is even said that persons may die of laughter. I can 
scarcely believe it ; but certainly there are more who die 
of grief. 

Violent emotions, which sometimes move to tears and 
sometimes to the appearance of laughter, no doubt dis* 
toH the muscles of the mouth ; this however is not genuine 
laughter, but a convulsion and a pain. The tears may 
sometimes be genuine, because the subject is sufehng^ 
but laughter it is not. It must have another name, 
and be called the " risus sardonicus " — sardonic smile^ 

The maUcious smile, the ' perfidum ridens,' is another 
thing; being the joy which is excited by the humiliaticm 
of another. The grin, ' cachinnus,' is bestowed on those 
who promise wonders and perform absurdities ; it in 
nearer to hooting than to laughter. Our pride deridiBft. 
the vanity which would impose upon us. They hoot oiir 
friend Freron in " The Scotswoman,"* rather man laug^ 

^1' ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ill" ■ ■ 1 1 1 ■ I. .■ I ■ . ^^ 

' * In the ^ Ecossaisse/' the character of an envious, treacheries 
and malignant man of letiers, was avowedly sketched frofn.^^^ * 
ton.— T. 
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At J)Ain. I love to speak of friend Freron^ai in that 
ibaae I laugh unequivocally. 

LAW (NATURAL). 

B. What is natural law ? * 
A. The instinct by which we feel justice. 
- B. What do you call just and unjust? 

A. That which appears so to the whole world. 

. B. The world is made up of a great many heads. 
It is said that at Lacedemon thieves were applauded, 
while at Athens they were condemned to the mines. 
- A. That is all a mere abuse of words, mere logoma- 
diy and ambiguity. Theft was impossible at Sparta, 
where all property was common. What you call theft 
-was the punishment of avarice. 

B. It was forbidden for a man to marry his sister at 
ilome. Among the Egyptians, the Athenians, and 
even the Jews, a man was permitted to marry his sister 
by the father's side. It is not without regret that I 
cite the small and wretched nation of the Jews, who 
certainly ought never to be considered as a rule for any 
person, and who (setting aside religion) were never 
anything better than an ignorant, fanatical, and plun- 
dering horde. According to their books, however, the 
young Tamar, before she was violated by her brother 
Ammon, addressed him in these words : '' I pray thee, 
my -brother, do not so foolishly, but ask me in mar- 
rifige of my father : be will not refuse thee." 

A. All mese cases amount to mere laws of convene 
tion, arbitrary usages, transient modes. What is es- 
sential remains ever the same. Point out to me any 
eomitry where it would be deemed respectable or 
decent to plunder me of the fruits of my labour, to 
iMreak a solemn promise, to tell an injurious lie, to 
rtimdery murder, or poison, to be ungrateful to a bene- 
Aictor, or to beat a fotheror mother presenting food 

* This dialogue is almoft Uken entire from conversatioDs be- 
tween A. B. ana C.<«-Conver8ation iv. 

VOL. IV, D D 
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B. Hwre you forgotten diat Jean Jaq«w,^iieoiPd» 
fathers of the modem church, hfts said, <' Th^ first p«if 
son who dared to inclose and cultivate a piece of 
ground, was an enemy of the human race; that h^ 
ought to be exterminated ; and that the fruits of the 
earth belonged to all, and the land to none ? ** Hare 
we not already examined this preposi^n, so beauAiful 
in itself and so conducive to the happineas of society I 

A. Who is this Jean Jaques? It is certainly not 
John the Baptist, uor John the Evangelist, nor Jaines 
the greater, nor James the leas ; he must inevitably be 
soine witling of a Hun, to write such abominable imip^^ 
tineuce, or some ill-conditioned, maUdous ** bafq ma- 
gro," who is never more happy than when aaeermg at 
what all the rest of the world dean most valuable and 
sacred. For instead of dasiaging and spoiling the 
estate of a wise and industrious neighbour, he had only 
to imitate him, and induce every head of a faouly to 
follow his example, in order to form in a short tin»e a 
most flourishing and hs^py village. The author of the 
^ssage quoted seems to me a thoroughly unsocial 
animal. 

B. You are of an opbion then, thait by ipsulting 
and plundering the good man, for surrounding his gai^ 
dens and farm-yc^d widi « quickset hedge, he has oSr 
fended against natural law. 

A. Yes, most certainly ; theie is, I must repeat, a na- 
tural law; and it consists in neither doiugill to anotheiv 
nor rejoicing at it, when from anjf cause whatso^m: it 
befals him. 

B. I conceive that man neither loves iU nor does it 
with any other view than to bis own advantage. But 
so many men are urged on to «btmn advantage ta 
themselves by the injury of another ; Mwex^ is « fMia* 
sion of such violence ; there ate examples of it so iea* 
ribleand fatal; and ambitiQi^jnQre tenable andiiUdi 
still, has so drenohed the world wtthUlMJi ( .4*t ^a^MR 
I survey the frightful picture, I am tempted to caaJesi^ 
that a man is a beiug truly diabolical. I mayxer- 
tainl)r possess, de^ly rooted inniTJieart, the nolvn of 
whatis justand unjust; httt«n^toila,^¥hoBi£t -Laoaiex- 
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tob^aml 'pays big eourtto; a Phocas, wboijn St. Gregory 
flfttlers widb the most abject meanness; an Alexander 
VI. polluted by so many incests, murders, and poison- 
hueUy and ynikh wbom tha feeble Louis XII., commonly 
iealled ** tbe good,** entet s into the most strict and base 
alliance ; a Cromwell, whose protection cardinal Ma* 
serin eagerly ^olieits, and to gratify whom he expels 
from France the heirs of Charles I. cousins-german of 
LouiS^ XiV. ^ — these, and a thbusiand similiur exam^^s, 
easily to be found in the records of history, totally disv 
turb and derange my ideas, and I no longer know 
what I am doing or where I ai»» ' 

A. Well ; but should the knowledge that storms are 
tforiotiBg' prerent our enjoying the beautiful sunshine 
Bad gende and firagrant gales of the present day ? Did 
atm earthquake that destroyed half the oity of Lisbon 
prevent your making a very pleasant journey from Ma* 
arid? If Attila was a bandit, and cardinal Mazarin « 
knave, are I^Mie not some princes and ministers re- 
spectable and amiable men ? Has it not been remarked, 
Aat in l^e war of 1701, the council of Louis the XIV. 
ooBsisted of some of |the most virtuous of mankind ? 
The duke of BeauvShers, the marquis de Torcy, mar-n 
dnd Villacs, and finally Chamillart, who was not indeed 
eoiiiidered a very able but always an honourable man. 
Does not the idea of just and unjust still subsist? 
It is Jn fact on this that all laws are founded. The 
Qtedlt call laws, <^the daughters of heaven," which 
means simply, tiie daughters of nature. Have you no 
hm^'m your country ? 

EL Yes ; some good, and others bad. 

A. Where could you have taken the id«a of them; 
tet itam the nations of natural law which every well- 
ooMtructed mind has wi^m itself? They must have 
been danvsd torn ^ese or nothing.* 
«■■' >' '■■ •■ ■ ■ « ■ ' 

• Certainly ; and in proportioe aa particuiav law departs tirom 
|liiaH4!(MSiiioB" or«nwnttea law — thissimple **4o a»yoH would be 
done by" sense of justice — will itappK>xiinatetoinji]8tice,oppM8^ 
ftion, and chicanery, however protected by great wigs, robes, and* 
faire d g e wn8, whkiWhagpiiy-afe begtrmingto loaea part ofiheir 
sWKtyto''hidejiU",r^T, - 

cc2 
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B. You ar^ right; there is a natural law, but it is 
still more natural to many people to forget or neg- 
lect it. 

A. It is natural also to be one-eyed, hump-backed, 
lame, deformed, and sickly; but we prefer persons 
well-made and healthy. 

B. Why are there so many one-eyed and deformed 
niinds? 

A. Hush! Consult however the article Omnipo- 
tence. 

LAW (SALIC). 

He who says that the salic law was written with a ^ 
pen from the wing of a two-headed eagle, by Phara- 
mond*s almoner, on the back of the patent containing 
Constantine's donation, was not perhaps very much 
loistaken. 

It is, say the doughty lawyers, the fundamental law 
of the French empire. The great Jerome Bignon, in 
his book on " The Excellence of France," says,* that 
this law is derived from natural law, according to the 
great Aristotle, because ** in families it was the father 
who governed, and no dower was given to daughters; 
as we read in relation to the father, mother, and bro- 
thers of Rebecca." 

He asserts,t that the kingdom of France is so excel- 
lent, that it has religiously preserved this law, recom- 
mended both by Aristotle and the Old Testament. 
And to prove this excellence of France, he observes 
also, that the emperor Julian thought the wine of 
Sur4ne admirable. 

But in order to demonstrate the excellence of the 
Salic law, he refers to Froissart, accordmg to whom, 
the twelve peers of France said, that " the kingdom of 
France is of such high nobility, that it never ought to 
pass in succession to a female." 

It must be acknowledged that this decision is not si 
little uncivil to Spain, England, Naples, and Hungary^ 

♦ Page 988, &c. f P«ge9. i ' 
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and more thiui «U tbe test to RUisia, which hai6 9een on 
kfl throne four empresses in succession. 

The kingdom of France is of great nobility ; bo 
dQubt it is : but thc^ of Spain, of Mexico^ and Peru, ia 
also of great nobility, and there is great nobility also 
in Russia. 

it has been alleged, that sacred scripture says, the 
lilies neither toil nor spin ; and thence it has been in-» 
ferred, that women ought tiot to reign in France* 
This certainly is another instance of powerful reason^ 
ing; but it has been forgotten that the leopards, which 
are (it is hard to say why) the arms of England, spin 
no more than the lilies which are (it is equally hard to 
say why) the arms of France. In a word, the cir- 
cumstance that lilies hieive never been seen to spin, doe$ 
l^ot absolutely demonstrate the exclusion of females 
from the throne to have been a fundamental law of the 
Gauls. 

Of Fundamental Laws, 

The fundamental law of every country is, that if 
people are desirous of haying bread, they must sow 
corn ; that if they wish for cloathing, they must culti* 
vate flax and hemp ; that every owner of a field should 
have the uncontrolled management and dominion over 
it, whether that owner be male or female; that the 
Wf-barbarous Gaul should kill as many as ever he 
c^n of the wholly barbarous Frank)i, when they come 
from the baaks of the Maine, which they have not the 
skill an4 industry to cultivate, to carry off his harvests 
and his flocks ; without doing which the Gaul would 
either become a serf of the Franks or be assassinated 
by him* 

It is ijipon t^is foundation that an edifice is v^ell 
^ujpported. Qn^ wmsl builds uppn a rock, and his 
hiMi^e Stands firm; another on the sands, and it faMjs 
/to the, ground. But a fundamental law, arising fronpi 
l|b€ I^KKjtuating iBGlinalions of mankind^ and yet at t))e 
0Wa^ time ii^voeable, ia a contradictk>ii in terms^ a. 
men^ creafaire of imaginatioot a dumeiik, an absurd!^;; 
4b9 power that m^ak^s the law^ can <:haage them. Tfajs 
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Golden Bull was called ^ the fandamental law of the 
empire/ It was ordained that there should never be 
inore than seven Teutonic electors, for the very satis- 
factory and decisive reason that a certain Jewish chan- 
delier had had no more than seven branches, and that 
there' are no more than seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
This fundamental law had the epithet ' eternal' applied 
to it by the all-powerful authority and infallible know- 
ledge of Charles IV. God however did not think 
fit to allow of this assumption of ' eternal* in Chain's 
parchments. He permitted other German emperors, 
out of their all-powerful authority and infallible know- 
ledge, to add two branches to the chandelier, and two 
presents to the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. Acco^rd- 
ingly the electors are now nine in number. 

It was a very fundamental law that the disciples of 
the Lord Jesus should possess no private property, but 
have all things in common. There was afterwards a 
law, that the bishops of Rome should be very rich, and 
that the people should chuse them. The last funda- 
mental law is, that they are sovereigns, and elected by 
a small number of men clothed in scarlet, and con- 
stituting a society absolutely unknown in the time of 
Jesus. If the emperor, king of the Romans, always 
august, was sovereign master of Rome in fact, as he 
is according to the style of his patents and heraldry, 
the pope would be his grand almoner, until some other 
law, for ever irrevocable, was announced, to be de^ 
stroyed in its turn by some succeeding one. 

I will suppose (what may very possibly and naturally 
happen) that an emperor of Uermany may have no 
issue but an only daughter, and that he may be a 

?uiet worthy man, understanding nothing aboot war. 
will suppose, that if Catherine II. does not destroy 
the Turkish empire, which she has severely shaken iii 
the very year in which I am now writing my revenes 
(the year 1771) the Turk will comeand invade this good 
prince, notwithstandmg his being cherished and be- 
loved by all his nine electors; that his daughter pats 
herself at the head of the troops with two yonag dec- 
tors deeply enamoured of her; that she beats th^ Otlo- 
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m'sins, as Deborah beat general Sisera, and his three 
hundred thousand soldiers, and his ^ree thousand 
i^riots of war, in a little rocky plain at the foot of 
mount .Tabor ; that this warlike princess drives the 
_inussulman even beyond Adrianople; that her father 
dies through joy at her success, or from any other 
cause ; that the two lovers of the princess induce their 
seven collegues to crown her empress, and that all the 
princes of the empire, and all the cities give their con- 
sent to it ; — what, in this case, becomes of the funda- 
mental and eternal law which enacts, that the holy 
Roman empire cannot possibly pass from the lance to 
the distaff, that the two-headed eagle cannot spin, and 
that it is impossible to sit on the imperial throne with- 
out breeches ? The old and absurd law would be de- 
rided, and the heroic empress reign at once in safety 
and in glory. 

How the Salk Law came to be established. 

• We cannot contest the custom which has indeed 
passed into law, thfit decides against daughters in- 
heriting the crown in France while there remains any 
male of the royal blood. This question has been lon^ 
determined, and the seal of antiquity has been put to 
the decision. Had it been expressly brought from 
heaven, it could not be more revered by the French 
nation than it is. It certainly does not exactly corres- 
pond with the gallant courtesy of the nation ; but the 
fact is, that it was in strict and rigorous observance 
before ever the nation was distinguished for its gallant 
coartesy. 

The president Henault repeats, in his Chronicle, 
what had been stated at random before him, that 
Ciovis digested the Salic law in 511, the very year in 
which he died. I am very well disposed to believe 
Ihat he actually did digest this law, and that he knew 
kow to read and write, just as I am to believe that he 
was only fifteen years old when he undertook tibe con- 
quest of the Oauls ; but I do sincerely wish that any 
^ ^e would show me in the library of St. Germain-des- 
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Trh, or of ^t;. Martia, the origHial document of tiht 
8alie law actually signed Ck>vU, or Clodol^i<^9 or Hildo^ 
vie; from that we should at lea^t leara his real namet 
which BO body at present knows* 

W^ hare two editions of this Salic law ; one by a 
person of the name of Herold, the other by Francb 
Pithou ; and these are different, which is by no measf 
a fiiKMirable presumption. When the text of a law i» 
given difierently in two documents, it is not OQly e'wi* 
dent that one of the two is Calse, but it is highly pro* 
bable that they are hoik so* No custom or usage of 
the Franks was written in our early times, and it would 
be excessively strange that the law of the Salii should 
have been so. This. law, moreover, is in Latin, and it 
does not seem at all probable, th^t in the swamps be-* 
tweeo Swabia aad Batavia, Cloyis, or his predecessors^ 
should speak Latin. 

It is supposed that this law has reference to the 
kings of France } and yet ail the learned are agreed, 
&ttt the Sicambri, the Francs, imd the Salii, ha:d no 
kings, nor indeed any hereditary chiefs. 

The title of the Salic law begins wi^h these word6, 
^ In Cbristi nomine,' in the name of Christ. It wa« 
therefore made out of the Salic territory^ as Christ 
was no more known by these barbarians, than by the 
vest of Germany and all the countries of the i^orth. 
~ This law b . stated to have been drawn up by four 
distmguised lawyers of the Franc nation ; these, in 
Herdd's edition, are called VuisOgast, Arogast, Sale^ 
ga^, and Yuindo^t In Pithou's edition, the nameft 
are somewhat different. It has been unluckily diav 
^covered thatthes^ names are Uie old names, somewhat 
i&guiied, of certain cantons of Germany, 

In whatever period this law was framed in bad 
litttin, we find, m the article relating to alk>dial «r 
Aerik^d lands, ^ that no part of Salic land emthe ia*^ 
iierildd by women*" U is clesMf that this pretended 
Jaw was by w^ maaas foUowedt. la the flfst place* U 
fippearsf frovi/dMS fermvlsa of Marculphua^ that% Mm: \ 
4nlght leave Ida aBodiid land to his .dai#iiter» f^a^qoffr 
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ing "a certain Salic law which is impious and abomin- 
able." 

Secondly, if this law be applied to fiefs, it is evident 
that the English kings, who were not of the Norman 
race, obtained all their great fiefs in France only 
through daughters. 

Thirdly, if it is alleged to be necessary that a fief 
should be possessed by a man, because he was able as 
well as bound to fight for his lord ; this itself shows 
that the law could not be understood to affect the rights 
to the throne. All feudal lords might fight just as 
well for a queen as for a king. A queen was not 
obliged to follow the practice so long in use, to put oA 
a cuirass, and cover her limbs with armour, and set o£F 
trotting against the enemy upon a cart-horse. 

It is certain therefore, that the Salic law could have 
no reference to the crown, neither in connection with 
allodial lands, nor feudal holding and service. 

Mezerai says, " the imbecility of the sex pi'ecludes 
their reigning." Mezerai speaks here neither like a 
man of sense nor politeness. History positively and re- 
peatedly falsifies his assertion. Queen Anne of Eng- 
land, who. humbled Louis XIV.; the empress-queen 
of Hungary, who resisted king Louis XV. ; Frederick 
the Great, the elector of Bavaria, and various other 
princes; Elizabeth of England, who was the strength 
and support of our great Henry; the empress of 
Russia, of whom we have spoken already ; all these 
decidedly show, that Mezerai is not more correct than 
he is courteous in his observation. He could scarcely 
help knowing, that queen Blanche was in fact the 
reigning monarch under the name of her son ; as Anne 
of Bretagne was under that of Louis XII.* 

* The ^ood government of queens has been etplained a littfe 
epigramatically, by the assertion, that when women reign, men 

fOvern,and vice yersA; and it must be confessed, that the Bour- 
on regimen, with its eternal establishment of sultanas, has fully 
countenanced the latter half of the observation. The sex how^ 
«ver roust not be abandoned to Mezerai and Chesterfield : there 
are plenty of examples to prove, that women can govern, and go-; 
vem ably.— T. 
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. Veil, the last writer of tlie history of Fraace, an^ 
who on that very account ought to be the best, ^ he 
p6»e8sed all the accbmulaled materials of his prede- 
cessors, did not however alti^ys koow how to tiurti 
bis advantag;es to the best accoui^. He inveighs. with 
bitterness against the judicious and profound Rapia d^ 
Thc^ras, and attempts to prove to him, thai no prin- 
cess ever si^cceeded to the erown while any males rtfr 
SQAiaed who were capable of succeeding. That we all 
know perfectly well, and Thoyras never said the oon-r 
tcary. 

In that loiig age of barbarism, when the only eoncem 
of Europe was to commit usurpations and to sustaiii 
.^hem) it must be acknowledged, that kings being oftCR 
chiefs of bandi|;ti, or warriors armed against thoa^ 
bandittis ; itwas not possible to be subject to the govam- 
pent of a womtm. Whoever was in possession of a 
great war-hprse would engage in the work of raping 
and murder only, under the standard of a man mount- 
ed mjfon a great horse like himself. A buckler or ox^ 
hide served for a throne. The caliphs governed by the 
kordn, the popes were. deemed to govern by the gos- 
peL The south slaw jio womaa reign before Joan of 
Ks^Ies, who was indebted for her crown entirely to 
the aifectioa of the people for king Robert, her grand- 
&ther, and to their hatred of Andrew her hu^>and. 
This Andrew was in reality of royal blood, but had 
been born in Hitiigary, at that time in a state of bac* 
)»arism. He disgusted the Neapolitans by his groft 
maimers, intemperaoee, and driwkennesa. Theaou/- 
able king Robert was obliged to. depart from imm^M^ 
|ial usage, and declare Joan alone sovereign by his 
will, which was approved by the nation., . 

In the north we see no queen reigning in her own 
right be^re Margaret of Waldemar, who governed for 
fe>ihe months in her own name about the year 137t. [ 
. Spain had no queen in her own right before the abki 
Isabella in 1461. 

In England, the cruel and bigoted Mary, ^aughtetf 
of Henry VIII. was the first woman who inherited tfce 
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likfone,^ as the weak and crimmal Mary Stuart was ia 
Scod^d in the sixteenth century. 

The immense territory of Rusna had no female sove* 
mga before the wifiow of Peter the Great. 

The whole of Europe, and indeed I might say the 
^nhcAe world, was governed hy warriors in t^e ^me 
v/hetk Philip de Valois supported his right against £d-* 
ward III. This right of a male who succeeded to a 
•oale, seeaied the law of all nations. •* You are grand- 
«oh of Philip the Fair," said Valois to his competitor, 
** but as "my right would be superior to that of the 
SBOther, it must be still more decidedly superior to 
ihat of the son. Your mother, in fact, could not com* 
municate a right whicb i^e did not possess.'' 

It was therefore perfectly recognised in France, 
that a prince of the blood royal, although in the re- 
motest possible degree, should be heir to the crown in 
exclumon even of the daughter of the king. It is a law 
fm which there is now not the slightest dispute what- 
ever. Other nations have, since the full and univer- 
sal recognition of this princ^le among ourselves, ad- 
judged &e throne to princesses. But France has b^ 
i^bserved its ancient usage. Time has conferred oii 
this usagie the force of the most sacred of laws. At 
«fatit time l^e Sdic kw tp<as framed or interpreted, is 
not of the slightest consequence : it does exist, it ts 
vespectable, it is useful; and its utility has rendered 
it sacred. 

Examination whether DaugMeri are in all Caset de^ 
^prkoed qf every Species of Inheritame In/ this Salia 
Law. 

I have already bestcwed the «n^ireon a-dau^iter 
ia defiance of the Golden BuM. f shdi have i^ 4^6h 
onlty in conferring on a dan^htter the kingdom nff 
Fxahce. I have a foettei^ right to dispose of tms tefidm 
than pope Ili^n XL who deprived Loms XII. of it, 

— ■I I I. I I ■ I I -I...!. " m ■ ■ I - - . ■ . I I f. , ■ II > ii mw 

* A great stru^le was made ftar the eu^pnett Matilda, gvaaidU 
iaaghtar of Henry I. ; but had die succeeded in the £nt instance* 
Kef sen, Henry II., would probably stiH have b^n the reigning 
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and transferred it by his own single authority tiK.t^ 
emperor Maximilian. I am better authorizedto pijead 
in behalf of the daughters of the house of France, than 
pope Gregory XIII. and the cordelier Sextus-QQii^ti|S 
were to exclude from the throne our princes of tlie 
blood, under the pretence actually urged by these ex- 
cellent priests, that Henry IV. and the princes of 
Cond6 were a * bastard and detestable race'.of Bour- 
bon,— -refined and holy words, which delierve ever to 
be remembered, in order to keep alive the convictiom 
o f all we owe to the bishops of Rome. I may give my 
vote in the states-general, and no pope certainly can 
have any suffrage on it. I therefore give my vote 
without hesitation, some three, or four hundred years 
from the present time, to . a daughter of France j then 
the only descendant remaining in a direct line from 
Ifugh Capet. I constitute her queen, provided she 
dhall have been well educated, have a sound under- 
standing, and be no bigot. I interpret in her favour 
that law which declares '* que fiUe ne doit mie suc- 
ceder," — that a daughter must in no case come to the 
succession. I understand by the words, that she 
must in no case succeed, as long as there shall be any 
male. But on failure of males, I prove that the king^ 
dom belongs to her by nature, which ordains it, and 
for the benefit of the nation. 

I invite all good Frenchmen to show tl^e same re- 
spect as myself for the blood of so many kings. I 
consider this as the only method of preventing factions 
which would dismember the state. I propose that she 
^hall reign in her own right, and that she shall be 
married to some amiable and respectable prince, who 
shall assume her name and arms, and who, in his own 
right, shall possess some territory which shall be aii-^ 
nexed to France ; as we have seen Maria Theresa. o£ 
Hungary united in marriage to Francis duke of Lor • 
ralUe, the most excellent prince in the world. 

What Celt will refuse to acknowledge her, unless we 
should discover some other beautiful and accomplished 
princess of the issue of Charlemagne, whose famiFy 
was expelled by Hugh Capet, notwithstanding the 
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Sttlio'law? or unless indeed Vfe should find a princess 
fatrter and more accomplished still, an unquestionable 
descendant from Clovis, whose family was before ex- 
peRed by Pepin, his own domestic, notwithstanding, 
be it again remembered, the Salic law. 

I shall certainly find no involved and difficult in- 
trigues necessary to obtain the jconsecration of my 
roysd heroine at Rheims, or Chartres, or in the chapel 
of the Louvre — for either would effectually answer the 
purpose; or even to dispense with any consecration at 
fdL For monarchs reign as well when not conse- 
crated, as when consecrated. The kings and queens 
of Spain observe no such ceremony. 

Among all the families of the king's secretaries, no 
person will be found to dispute the throne with this 
Capetian princess. The most illustrious houses are so 
jealous of each other, that they would infinitely prefer 
obeying the daughter of kings, to being under the 
government of one of their equals. 

Recognised by the whole of France, she will receive 
the homage of all her subjects with a grace and majesty 
which will induce them to love as much as they revere 
her; and all the poets will compose verses in her 
honour.* 

LAW, CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL, , 

The following notes were found among the papers 
of a lawyer, and are perhaps deserving some conside- 
ration: — 

That no ecclesiastical law should be of any force 

* It roust he confessed, that the Salic and Turkish laws, in re- 
gard to female succession, forms an admirable defence against fo- 
reign fiEunily importation, as also, against disputable claims to ihe 
crown. Whatever broils may have disturbed either France or 
Turkey, previous to the revolution of the former, the adherence to 
the line has been nearly uniform. This, at first sight, may appear 
a benefit ; but it mav he reasonably doubted, -whether the longre- 
jtention o|a family thus uncrossed and unchecked by any mental 
sireamof a different quality, be not infinitely more pernicious 
than an occasional change of family. The contrary is certainly 
not proved, either by the House of Bourbon or of Ottoman. Vol- 
t^re's fictitious princess and extreme case are very pleasant.— T. 
VOt. IV. E £ 
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until it haa received the express sanction of govern* 
ment. It was upon this principle that Athens and 
Borne were never involved in religious quarrels. 

These quarrels fall to the lot of those nations only 
that have never been civilised,, or that have afterwards 
been again reduced to barbarism. 

That the magistrate alone should have authority to 
prohibit labour on festivals, because it does not become 
priests to forbid men from cultivating their fields. 

That everything relating to marriages depends solely 
upon the magistrate, and that the priests should be 
confined to the august function of blessing them. 

That lending money at interest is purely an object of 
the civil law, as that alone presides over commerce. 

That all ecclesiastical persons should be, in all cases 
whatever, under the perfect control of government, 
because they are subjects of the state. 

That men should never be so disgracefully ridiculous 
as to pay to a foreiffn priest the first year's revenue of 
an estate, conferred by citizens upon a priest who is 
their fellow-citizen. 

That no priest should possess authority to deprive a 
citizen even of the smallest of his privileges, under the 

Eretence that that citizen is a sinner; because the priest, 
imself a sinner, ought to pray for sinners, and not to 
judge them. 

That magistrates, cultivators, and priests, should 
alike contribute to the expenses of the state^ because 
all alike belong to the state. 

That there should be only one system of weigjits 
and measures, and usages. 

That the punishments of criminals should be 
rendered useful. A man that is hanged is no longer 
useful; but a man condemned to the public worn 
is still serviceable to his country, and a liviug lecture 
^Lgainst crime. 

. That the whole law should be cleat, uniforro, pmA 
precise ; to interpret it is almost always to corrupt it. 
' That nothing should be held infamQUS but vice. 

That taxes should be imposed ^ways in just pfOr 
portion. 
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That law should never be in contradiction to usage ; 
for, if the usage is good, the law is worth nothing.* 

LAWS. 

SECTION I. 

It is difficult to point out a single nation living 
under a system of good laws. This is not attributable 
merely to the circumstance that laws are the productions 
of men, for men have produced works of great utility 
and excellence ; and those who invented and brought 
to perfection the various arts of life were capable of 
devising a respectable code of jurisprudence. But 
laws have proceeded, in almost every state, from the 
interest of the legislator, from the urgency of the mo- 
ment, from ignorance, and from superstition, and 
have accordin^y been made at random, and irregularly, 
Justin the same manner in which cities have been 
built. Take a view of Paris, and observe the contrast 
between that quarter of it where the fish-market (Hal- 
tes) is situated, the St. Pierre-aux-boeufs, the streets 
Brise-miche and Pet-au-diable, and the beauty and 
splendour of the Louvre and the Tuilleries. This is 
a correct ims^e of our laws. 

It was only after London had been reduced to ashes 

that it became at all fit to be inhabited. The streets, 

after that catastrophe, were widened and straightened. 

. If you are desirous of having good laws, burn those 

which you have at present, and make fresh ones. 

The Romans were without fixed laws for the space 
of three hundred years ; they were obliged to go and 
request some from the Athenians, who gave them such 
bad ones that they were almost all of them soon abro- 
gated. How could Athens itself be in possession of a 
judicious and complete system? That of Draco was 
necessarily abolished, and that of Solon soon expired. 

Our customary or common law of Paris is interpreted 
differently by four-and-twenty commentaries, which 

* Se« the comoieBtary on L*E8prit dee Loie, vol. i. PoUtici and 
X^«giela|ioii. 

££2 
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decidedly prbves, the same number of times, that it is 
ill coneeived. It is in contradiction to a hundred and 
forty other usages, all having the force of law in the 
same nation, and all in contradiction to each other. 
There are therefore, in a single department in 
Europe, between the Alps and the Pyrenees, more than 
forty distinct small populations, who call themselves 
fellow-countrymen, but who are in reality as much 
Strangers to each other as Tonquin is to Cochin China. 

It is the same in all the provinces of Spain. It is 
in Germany much worse. No one there knows what 
are the rights of the chief or of the members. The 
inhabitant of the banks of the Elbe is connected with 
the cultivator of Swabia only in speaking nearly the 
isame language, which, it must be admitted, is rather an 
unpolished and coarse one. 

The English nation has more uniformity; but having 
extricated itself from servitude and barbarism only by 
occasional efforts, by fits and convulsive starts, and 
having even in its state of freedom retained many laws 
formerly promulgated either by the great tyrants who 
contended in rivalship for the throne^ or the petty tyrants 
who seized upon the power and honours of the prelacy, it 
has formed altogether a body of laws of great vigour 
and efficacy, but which still exhibits many bruises and 
lYOunds very clumsily patched and plastered. 

The intellect of Europe has made greater progress 
within the last hundred years than the whole world 
had done before since the days of Brama, Fohi, Zoro- 
aster, and the Thaut of Egypt What then is the 
cause that lepslation has made so little? 

After the fifth century, we were all savages. Such 
are the revolutions which take place on the globe: 
brigands pillaging, and cultivators pillaged, made up 
the masses of mankind from the recesses of the Baltic 
Sea to the Straits of Gibraltar; and when the Arabs 
niade their appearance in the south, the desolation of 
ravage and confusion was universal. 

In out department of Europe, the small number, being 
composed of daring and ignorant men, used to conquest 
and completely armed for battle, aiid the greater niun- 
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i^eiy <;<Hiipo8edof ignorant anarmed slaves, scarcely any 
,c«ie of either class knowing how to read or write — ^n^ 
^en Charleinagne himself--it happened very naturally, 
that the Roman church, with its pen and ceremonies^ 
obtained the guidance and government of those who 
passed . their life on ' horseback, with their lances 
coached and the morion on their heads. 

The descendants of die Sicambri, the BurgundianS, 
the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Lombards, Heruli, &c. felt 
4he necessity of something in the shape of laws. They 
sought for them where l£ey were to be found. The 
bishops of Rome knew how to make them in Latin. 
The barbarians received them with greater respect in 
4X)as6quence of not understanding them. The decre- 
tals of the popes, some genuine, otibers most impudently 
forged, became the code of the new governors, * regas ;' 
lords, * lends ;' and barons, who had appropriated the 
lands. They were the wolves who suffered themselves 
to be chained up by the foxes. They retained their 
ferocity, but it was subjugated by credulity, and the 
fear which credulity naturally produces. Gradually 
Europe, with the exception of Greece and what still 
l>donged to the eastern empire, became subjected to 
the dominion of Rome, and the poet's verse might be 
i^ain applied as correctly as before, — 

Romano* reram dominos gentemque togatam. 

ViROiL'a Eneid, i. 886. 

The subject world Khali Rome's dominion own. 
And proatrate shall adore the nation of the gown. 

"Drydkn, 

Almost all treaties being accompanied by the sign of 

the cross,* and by an oath which was frequently ad- 

miniBtered over some relics, everything was thus 

brought within the jurisdiction of the church. Rome, 

.-a» metropolitan, was supreme judge in causes, from 

.Ae Cinbrian Chersonesus to Gascony; and a thou- 

■ tand feudal lords, uniting their own pec^iliar usages 

wi^ the canon iaw^ produced in die result that mon- 

. « See the article Aboik. 

* EE3 
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8trou8 jurisprudence of which there at presenil exi^t 
80 many remains. . 

Which, would have been best — ^no laws at all, or 
such as these ? 

It was beneficial to an empire of more vast extent 
than that of Rome, to remain for a long time in a state 
of chaos ; for as every valuable institution was still to 
be formed, it was easier to build a new edifice than to 
repair one whos» ruins were looked upon as sacred. 

The legislatrix of the north, in 1767, collected de^ 
puties from all the provinces which contained about 
twelve hundred thousand square leagues^ There were 
Pagans, Mahometans of the sect of Ali, and others of 
the sect of Omar, and about twelve different sects of 
christians. Every law was distinctly proposed to this 
*new synod; and if it appeared conformablie to the 
interest of all the provinces, it then received the sanc- 
tion of the empress and the nation. 

The first law that was brought forward and carried, 
was a law of toleration, that the Greek priest might 
never forget that the Latin priest was his fellow man ; 
that the mussulman might bear with his pagan brother; 
and that the Roman catholic might not be tempted to 
sacrifice his brother the presbyterian. 

The empress wrote with her own hand, in this grand 
council of legislation, — "Among so many di&rent 
creeds, the most injurious error would be intolerance -^ 

It is now unanimously agreed, that there is in a state 
only one authority; that the proper expressions to be 
used are * civil power ' and * ecclesiastical discipline;' 
and that the allegory of the two swords is a dogkna of 
discord. 

Sh6 began with emancipating the serfs of her own 
particular domain. 

She emancipated all those of the ecclesiasticid do- 
mains. She might thus be said out of slaves to luive 
created men. 

Hie prelates and monks were paid out of the public 
treasury. 

Punishments were proportioned to crimes, and the 
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{umiflbnents were of a useful character; offenders 
were for the greater part condemned to labour <m 
public works, as the dead man can be of no service to 
the living. 

^ The torture was abolished, because it punishes a man 
before he is known to be guilty ; because the Romans 
se^r put any to the torture but their slaves ; and be- 
taxmt torture leads to saving the guilty and destroying 
the innocent. 

' This important business had advanced thus far, when 
Mustapha III., the son of Mahmoud, obliged the empress 
to suspend her code and proceed to fighting. 

SECTION II. 

I have attempted to discover some ray of light in 
the mythological times of China which precede Fohi, 
but I nave attempted in vain. ' 

At the period however in which Fohi flourished, 
which was about three thousand years before the 
new and common era of our north-western part of the 
world, I perceive mild and wise laws already established 
by a beneficent sovereign. The ancient books of the 
five kings, consecrated by the respect of so many ages, 
treat of the institution of agriculture, of pastoral eco- 
nomy, of domestic economy, of that simple astronomy 
which regulates the different seasons, and of the music 
which, by different modulations, summoned men to their 
respective occupations. Fohi flourished, beyond dis- 
fmte, more than five thousand years ago. We may 
4h0ref<Mre form some judgment of the great antiquity 
of an immense popukttioh, thus instructed by an em- 
peror on every topic that could contribute to their hap- 
piness. In the laws of that monarch I see nothing but 
what is mild, useful, and amiable. 

t, was afterwards induced to inspect the code of a 
vimiall nation, or horde, which arrived about two thou- 
sand years after the period we have been spea^kipg of, 
. fifolin a frightful desert on the banks of the river Jordan, 
in a country inclosed and bristled with peaked moun- 
' iains. These laws have been transmitted down to our- 
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■elveSy and are daily lield up to us as tbe JB»odel:a^ 
wisdom. Hie foUowbg are a few of them; — , 

** Not to eat the pelican, nor the ossifrage, nor tbf 
griffin, iior the ixion, nor the eel, nor the hare, because 
me hare runmiates, and has not its foot doven." 

^'Against men's sleeping m\h ^eir withes dunng 
certain periodical affections, under pain of death t9 
both of the offending parties." 

'' To exterminate without pity all the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the land of Canaan, who were not e?en 
acquamted with them; to slaughter the whole, to 
massaore all, men and women, old men, children, aa4 
animals, for the greater glory of God." 

" To sacrifice to the Lord whatever any man shall 
kave devoted as an anathema to the Lord, and to slay it 
widiout power of ransom.** 

** To burn widows who,, not being able to be marrie4 
again to their brothers-in-law, had otherwise consoled 
themselves on the highway or elsewhere,* <S1^. &g. 

A Jesuit, who was formerly a missionary among the 
cannibals, at the dme when Canada still belonged to 
cthe king of France, related to me that once, as he was 
explaining these Jewish laws to his neophytes, a little 
impudent Frenchman, who was present at the cate^ 
chising, cried out, '^ They are the laws of cannibab.*' 
One of the Indians replied to him, '' You are to know, 
■Mr. Flippant, that we are people of some decency and 
kindness. We never had among us any such lawa^ 
and if we had not some kindness and decency, we 
skould treat yon as an inhabitant <^ Canaan, in ofder 
to teach you- civil language." 

It appears upon a comparison of the code of the 
Chinese with thad of the Hebrews, that laws naturally 

I . ■ ■ ■ " ■ !■ ■ " I < ■ I I . 

* Thii wms the cmie of Tamar, who, having veiled herself, went 
out and enticed her father-in-law Judah, who did not recognise 
lier. She In consequence became pregnant, and wet cottd^ittiM^lb 
.be burnt. TheseateAce waaaomiichthe iBorecnieL,«i,if itiifil 
, been carried into eiiectttion« our Sa¥ieur, who d^soenda in m dt- 
.rect line from Judah and Tamar, would never have beeii bora, 
at least unless dl the events of the universe had been txt^ffftifa. 
* a* different manner. .... « 
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follow tlie manners of the people who make them. If 
cultures and doves had laws, they would undoubtedly 
be of a very different character. 

SECTION III. 

Sheep live in society very mildly and agreeably; 
their character passes for being a very gentle one, 
because we do not see the prodigious quantity of ani- 
mals devoured by them. We may however conceive, 
that they eat them very innocently and without know- 
ing it, just as we do when we eat Sassenege cheese. 
The republic of sheep is a faithful image of the age of 
gold. 

A hen-roost exhibits the most perfect representation 
of monarchy. There is no king comparable to a cock. 
If hie marches haughtily and fierce^ in the midst of 
his people, it is not out of vanity. If the enemy is ad- 
vancing, he does not content himself with issuing an 
order to his subjects to go and be killed for him, in 
virtue of his unfailing knowledge and resistless power; 
he goes in person himself, ranges his young troops be- 
hind him, and fights to the last gasp. If he conquers, 
it is himself who sings the * Te Deum.' In his civil olr 
jdomestic life there is nothing so gaHant, so respectable, 
and so disinterested. Whether he has in his royal 
beak a grain of corn or a grub- worm, he bestows it on 
the first of his female subjects that comes within his 

fresence. In short Solomon in his harem was not to 
e compared to a cock in a farm>-yard. 
:-. If it be true that bees are governed by a queen to 
whom all her subjects make love, that is a more per- 
fect government stijl. 

Ants are considered as constituting an excellent de- 
mocracy. This is superior to every other state, as all 
are, in consequence of such a constitution, on terms of 
equality, and every individual is employed for the hap- 
piness of all. 

, The republic of beavers is superior even to that 
tfi ants, at least if we may judge by their performance 
in masonry. 

Monkeys are more like merry-andrews than a regu- 
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larlv governed people ; they do not appear associated 
uncler fixed and fundamental laws, like the species pie^ 
viously noticed. 

yVe resemble monkeys more than any other animals 
inr the talent of imitation, in the levity of our ideas, 
and in that inconstancy which has alivays prevented 
our having uniform and durable laws. 

When nature formed our species, and imparted to us 
a certain portion of instinct* self-love for our owm 
preservation, benevolence for the safety and comfort of 
others, love which is common to every class of animal 
being, and the inexplicable gift of combining more 
ideas than all the inferior animals together ;— rafter 
bestowing on us this out-fit, she said to us, ^^ Go^ and 
do the best you can." 

. There is not a good code of laws in any singie 
country. The reason is obvious : laws have b^a 
made for particular purposes, according to time; 
place, exigences, and not with general and systematic 
views. 

When the exigences upon which laws were founded 
are changed or removed, the laws themselves become 
ridiculous. Thus the law which forbade eating poric 
and drinking wine was perfectly reasonable in Arabia^ 
where pork and wine are injurious; but at Constantino 
nople it is absurd. 

• The law which confers the whole fief or landed pro- 
perty on the eldest son, is a very good one in a time of 
general anarchy and pillage. Tl^ eldest is then tiie 
commander of the castle, whidi sooner or later will be 
attacked by brigands: the younger brothers will be 
his chief officers, and the labourers his sc^diers. AH 
that is to be apprehended is, that the yo u ng e r brother 
may assassinate or poison the elder, his liege lord, in 
torder to become himself ^e master of the premises : 
but such instances are uncommon, because nature has 
80 combined our instincts and passions, that we feel a 
stronger horror against assassinating our elder brother, 
than we feel a desire to succeed to his audiority and 
estate. But this law, which was suitable enou^ 16 
the owners of the gkxwiy, secluded, and tnrreted 
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mansions, in the dstys of Chilperic, is detestable when 
the case relates wholly to the division of family property 
in a -civilized and well-goveraed city. 

To the disgrace of mankind, the laws of play or 
gaming are, it is well known, the only ones that are 
fiironghout just, clear, inviolable, and carried into im- 
partid and perfect execution. Why is the Indian who 
laid down the laws of a game of chess willingly and 
promptly obeyed all over the world, while the decre- 
tals of the popes, for example, are at present an object 
of horror and contempt ? The reason is, that the in- 
Tcnter of chess combined everything with caution and 
exactness for the satisfaction of the players, and that 
the popes in their decretals looked solely to their own 
advantage. The Indian was desirous at once of exer- 
cising the minds of men and furnishing them with 
amusement ; the popes were desirous of debasing and 
brutifying them. Accordingly, the game of chess has 
remained substantially the same for upwards of five 
thousand years, and is common to all the inhabitants 
of the earth, while the decretals are known only at Spo» 
16to, Orvieto, and Loretto, and are there secretly 
despised even by the most shallow and contemptible of 
the practitioners. 

SECTION IV. 

During the reigns of Vespa»an and Titus, when the 
Romaic were embowelling the Jews, a very rich 
ItiaeUte fled with all the g^d he; had accumulated by 
bis Qeciqpation as a usurer, and conveyed to Eziongaber 
the whole of his family, which consisted of bis wife, 
tiiien far advanced in years, a son, and a daughter ; he 
had in his train twQ eunuchs, one of whom acted as a 
cook, and the other a sa labourer and viae^dresser ; and 
a pious Essenian, vdio knew the Pentateuch completely 
\ff heart, acted as his almoner. All these en^arked at 
the port of Eziongebir, traversed the sea commonly 
eall^ ^ed, ^d^ougb it is fie^ ^m being so, and entei'ed 
tka P^Bian Gulph to go in search of the land of Ophir, 
yrft}u>ut knowinif where kwas. A dreadM teiqpest 
•001^ after this came on, which drove the Hebpaw 
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fiunily towards the coast of India ; and the ressel waft 
wrecked on one of the Maldive islands now called. Pa^ 
drabranca, but which was at that time uninhabited. 

The old usurer an4 his wife were drowned; di^ 
son and daughter, the two eunuchs, and the almoner 
were sared. They took as much of the provisions out 
of the wreck as they were able ; erected for themselves 
Httle cabins on the idand, and lived there mth consi- 
derable convenience and comfort. You are aware that 
the island of Padrabranca is within five degrees of the 
line, and that it furnishes die largest cocoa-nuts and 
the best pine-apples in the world ; it was pleasant to 
have such a lovely asylum at a time when the fovourite 
people of God were elsewhere exposed to persecution 
and massacre; but the Essenian could not refrain from 
tears when he reflected, that perhaps those on that 
h^py island were the only Jews remaining on the 
earth, and that the seed of Abrahsun was about to be 
annihilated. 

'' Its restoration depends entirely upon you/' said the 
young Jew; "marry my sister." " I would willingly,*^ 
said die almoner, "but it is against the law. I am an 
Essenian ; I have made a vow never to marry ; the law 
enjoins the strictest observance of a vow ; the Jewish 
race may come to an end, if it must be so ; but in order 
to prevent it, I will certainly not marry your sister, 
beautiful and amiable as I admit she is." 

" My two eunuchs," resumed the Jew, " can be of no 
service in this affair ; I will therefore marry her my* 
self, if you have no objection ; and you shall bestow 
the usual marriage ben^ction." 

"I had a hundred times rather be eanbowelledbjthe 
Roman soldiers," said the almoner, " than to be instru* 
mental to your committing incest ; were she your sister 
by the father's side only, the law would allow of your 
marriage ; but as she is your sister by tl^e same motiberi 
such a marriage would be abominable." 

" I can readily admit," returned the young man, *^ that 
it would be a crime at Jerusalem, where I might see 
many odier voung women one of whom I mig^t many { 
bulin the isle of Padrabiauca, whtfe I see i^eibmgtttC^ 
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c<kl6ias; pine-apples, and oystelrs, I consider the case to 
be Very allbwable. 'th^ Jew Accordingly married hi** 
sister, and had a daughter by bet, notwithstanding all 
tHe protestation^ df the EsSenian; and this was the 
oMy oflfepri^g of amarria|;e which one of them thought 
Y&ry l6gititnate, and the other absolutely abominable. 

After" the expiration of fourteen years the mother 
died; and the father said to the almoner: " Have you 
at Ibngth got rid of your old prejudices? Will you 
marry my daughter?" " God presierve me from it/' 
said the Essenian. " Then," said the father, " I will 
marly her myself, come what will of it; for I cannot 
b^rthat the seed of Abraham should be totally anni- 
hilated/' The Essenian, struck with inexpressible 
horror at such a proposition, would dwell no longer 
with a man who thus violated and defiled the law, and 
fl^d. The new-married man loudly called after him, 
saying, " Stay here, my friend. I am observing the 
law of nature; and doing good to my country ; do not 
abandon your friends." The other suffered him to call, 
arid continue to call, in vain; his head was full of the 
law ; and he stopped not till he had reached, by swim- 
ming; another island. 

This was the large island of Attola, highly populous 
and civilized ; as soon as he landed he was made a 
slave. He complained bitterly of the inhospitable 
mianner in which he had been received; he was told 
that such was the law, and that ever since the island 
had been very nearly surprised and taken by the in- 
habitants of that of Ada, it had been wisely enacted 
thfat all strangers landing at Attola should be made 
slkves.' " It isimpossibie that can ever be a law,** ^ 
S8&d the Essenian, " for it is not in the Pentateuch.^'' 
Hfe was told in reply^" that it was to be found in the 
dfeestbf the country," and he remained a slave: for- 
tunately he had a kind and wealthy master, who treated 
him very wdl^ and to whom he became strongly, afc- 
tafelAd. 

"Sbme mtnrdeiffers Wdiet came to the house in which 
hi^ \irei; td^ kilihis iMadtfer and'cafi^ off his treasure/ 
They enquired of the slaves if he was at home^ and 

VOL. IV. I y 
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had much money there. *'We assure you on our 
o&ths/' said the slaves, '^ that he is not at homQ.^ 
But the Essenian said^ '^ The law does not allow lying; 
I swear to you that he is at home, and that he has a 
great deal of money." The ms^ ter was in consequence 
robbed and murdered ; the slaves accused the Esse- 
nian, before the judges, of having betrayed his master; 
the Essenian said, that he would tell no lies, and that 
nothing in the world should induce him to tell one ; 
apd he was hanged. 

This history was related to me, with many similar 
ones, on the fast voyage I made from India to Franjce. 
When I arrived, I went to Versailles on business, and 
saw in the street a beautiful woman, followed by many 
others who were also beautiful. ** Who is that beau- 
tiful woman?" said I to the barrister who had accom- 
panied me; for I had a cause then depending before the 
parliament of Paris about some dresses that I had had 
made in India, and I was desirous of having my coun- 
sel as much with me as possible. • *^ She is the daugh* 
ter of the king/' said he, ^' she is amiable and benefi* 
cent ; it is a great pity that in no case or circumstance 
whatever, such a woman as that can become queen of 
France." " What!" I replied, " if we had the mis- 
fortune to lose all her relations and the princes of the 
blood (which God forbid) would not she, in that case, 
succeed to the throne of her father V* " No," said the 
counsellor; " the Salic law expressly forbids it" "And 
who made this Salic law?" said I to the counsellor. 
" I do not at all know," said he ; " but it is pretended, 
that among an ancient people called the Salii, who 
were unable either to read or write, there existed a 
written law, which enacted, that in the Salic territory 
a daughter should not inherit any freehold/ '' And 
I," said I to him, '' I abolish that law; you assure me 
that this princess is amiable and beneficent; ^he 
would therefore, should the calamity occur of her 
being the last existing personage of royal blood, have 
an incontestable right to the. crown : . my mother in- 
herited from her father, and in the case supposed, I 
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£tm resolved that this princess shall inherit from 
hers.'^' 

' On the ensuing day my suit was decided in one of 
the chambers of parfiament, and I lost everything by 
a' single vote; my counsellor told me that m another 
chamber I should have gained everything by a* single 
rote. " That is a very curious circumstance," said I:^ 
** at that rate each chamber proceeds by a different 
\kw." " That is just the case," said he : " there are 
twenty-five commentaries on the common law of Paris; 
that is to say, it is proved five-and-twenty times over, 
that the common law of Paris is equivocal, and if there 
had been five-and-twenty chambers of judges, there 
would be just as many different systems of juris- 
prudence." " We have a province," continued he, 
** fifteen leagues distant from Paris, called Normandy, 
where the judgment in your cause would have been 
Very difierent from what it was here." This statement 
excited in me a strong desire to see Normandy ; and I 
Accordingly went thither w;ith one of my brothers. At 
the first inn we met with a young man who was almost 
in a state of despair. I enquired of him what was his 
misfortune ; he told me it was having an elder brother. 
** Where," said I, " can be the great calamity of having 
an elder brother?. The brother I have is my elder, and 
tret we live very happily together." " Alas ! sir," said 
Be to me, "the laW of this place gives everything t6 
the elder brother, and of course leaves nothing for the. 
younger ones." " That," said I, " is enough, indeed, 
to disturb and distress you ; among us everything is 
divided equally ; and yet sometimes brothers have no 
^eat afiection for one another." 

These little adventures occasioned me to make some 
observations, which of course were very ingenious and 
profound, upon the subject of laws ; and I easily per- 
ceived that it was with them as it is with our garments: 
I must wear a Doliman at Constantinople, and a coat 
at Paris. 

: ** If all human laws," said I, "are 'matters of con* 
vention, nothing is necessary but to make a good 
bargain." The citizens of Delhi and Agra say, that 
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th^ have made a very bad o^e ^vv^ Tamerlane : those 
of London congratufate themselves on having raadeit 
very good one with kinff Wiljiamof Orange. A^iti- 
zen of London pace, said to me, * Laws are made by 
necessity, and observed throuigh force/ Tasked him 
if forge did not also occasionally make laws, and if 
William, the bastard and conqueror, had not choseji 
simply to issue his orders without condescending to 
make any convention or bargain with the English at 
all. " True," said he, " it was so : we were oxen at 
that time ; William brought us y nder the yoke, and 
drove us with a goad ; since that period we have been 
metamorphosed into men ; the horns however remain 
with us still, and we use them as weapons against every 
man who attentpts making us work for him and not 
for ourselves.*' 

With my mind full of all these reflectioi^, I could 
not help feeling asensible gratification in thinking, that 
there exists a natural law entirely independent of all 
human conventions: — The fruit of my labour ought, to 
be my own : I am bound to honour my father ^ui 
mother; I have no right over the life of my neighbour^ 
nor has my neighbour over mine, &c. But when I 
considered, that from Chedorlaome^ to Mentzel,* 
colonel of hussars, every one kills and plunders hU 
neighbo,ur according to law, and with his patent in his 
podcet, I was greatly distressed. 

I was told that laws existed even among robbers, 
and that there were laws also in war. I aaiked what 
were the laws of war. ** '^bey are," said some one^ 
** to hang up a brave officer iqt maiotainine a wea)( 
post without cannon ; ;to haj\g a prisoner, if me enemy 
nave hanged any of yours ; to ravage with fire and 
sword those villages which shall not have delivered up 
their means of subsistence by an appointed day, a^eer 
ably to the commands of the gracious sovereign of th^ 

' • . J • 

* Ghedorlaomer was king of the E^amites in the tiiqe pf 
Abraham. 

Meoizel was a.famoDs cUiefoT Austrian p«rti2a8s in the wat of 
}741. At tlie head of.fiv^ thousand inen« he •ffeoted the elipitii^' 
lation of Munich, on the thirteenth of February, 1748. 
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vicinage/' " Good," said I, "that is the true spirft 
©flaws." After acquiring a good deal of information, 
I found that there existed some wise laws, by which a 
shepherd is condemned to nine years imprisonment 
and labour in the galleys, for having given his sheep 
a little foreign salt. My neighbour was ruined by a 
suit on account of two oaks belonging to him, which 
he had cut down in his wood, because he had omitted 
a mere form or technicality with which it was almost 
impossible that he should have been acquainted ; his 
wife died in consequence in misery; and his son is 
languishing out a painful existence. I admit tha^t 
these laws are just, although their execution is a little 
severe ; but I must acknowledge I am no friend to 
laws which authorize a hundred thousand neighbours 
loyally to set about cutting one another's throats. It 
appears to me, that the greater part of mankind 
have received from nature a sufficient portion of what 
is called common sense for making lav^s, but that the 
whole world has not justice enough to make good 
laws. 

Simple and tranquil cultivators, collected from every 
part of the world, would easily agree that every one 
should be free to sell the superfluity of his own corn 
to his neighbour, and that every law contrary to it is 
both inhuman and absurd ; that the value of money, 
being the representative of commodities, ought no more 
to be tampered with than the produce of the earth ; 
that the famer of a family should be master in his own 
house ; that religion should collect men together, to 
unite them in kindness and friendship, and not to 
make them fanatics and persecutors ; and that those 
who labour ought not to be deprived of the fruits 
of their labour, to endow superstition and idle- 
ness. In the course of an hour thirty laws of this de- 
scription, all of a nature beneficial to mankind^ would 
be unanimously agreed to. 

But let Tamerlane arrive and subjugate India, and 
you will then see nothing but arbitrary laws. One will 
oppress and grind down a whole province, merely to 

F F 3 
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ftffich xme of Tamerlane's coUeetors of levtaiie; bat 
other ii^ill screw up to the Vinie of high treason, spealur 
ing contemptuoufily ofihe mistress o£^ rajah's chief 
v^det ; a thud Fill extort from the farmer ^ moiety c4 
^is harvest^ and dispi^e \Fith hioi the right to the re* 
maindjBr ; w short, ther-e will he laws by which a Tar-* 
tar Serjeant will be authorised to seize your children 
even in the cradle — to ma|ce one^ who is rohiusi, ^ sol- 
dier — to convert another, who is weak, into a eunuch — 
a^ thus tp leave the father and ^loth^ without assist* 
ance and without consolation. 

But which would be preferable, being Tamerlane's 
dog, or his subject? It is evident, that the conditioq 
of his dog would be by far the better one. 



LAWS (SPIRIT OF). 

It would be admirable, if from all the books upon 
laws by Bodin, Hobbes, Grotius, Puffendorf, Montes- 
quieu, Barbeyrac, and Burlamaqui, some general law 
was adopted by the whole of the tribunals of Europe 
upon succession, contracts, revenue offences, &c, &c. 
But neither the citations of Grotius, nor those of Puf- 
fendorf, nor tho^e of the Spirit of Laws, Jiave ever led 
to a sentence in the Cha^elet of Paris or the Old Bai- 
ley of London. We weary ourselves with Grotiys, 
pass some agreeable moments with Montesquieu ; but 
if process bei deemed advisable, we run to our attorney. 

It has been said that the letter kilU» but that in the 
spirit there is life. It i? decidedljr t^^e contrjiry ii^ the 
book of Moutf^sqiveu ; the spirit is diffusive, and the 
letter teaches nothing^^ 

False Giaiions in the Spirit of Laws, andfahe Consequent 
ces drawn from them by ike Author,^ 

It is observed, that *' the English, to (^vour liberty, 

t Tha detections ofs^vertl miaor iiM^Qc;^m;if»aft o^iMei^, 4h«. 
work pfMoptesquieu having undergone much n^inu^e inspection 
sbce the publication of this article. Notices of such arrOfB am 
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iformed part of their constitution/' 

On the contr^y, th^y have preserved the upper 
house, and the ^reai^ part of the jurisdictions which 
ftaud between fthe crowa and the people. 

'' The estahli$hmept of a vizier in a despotic state it 
^, fundamental law/* 

A judicious critic has Kemaxked, that ihis is as mudt 
as to say, that the ofiice of the m^ors of the palace 
was a fundamental office. Constantine was highly 
despotic, yet had no grand vizier. liOuis XIV* was 
less despotic and had no &c$t minister. , The popes 
are efficiently despotic, and yet seldom possess 
them. 

^' The sale of einployments is good i^ monarchical 
states, because it makes it the profession of persons of 
fiamily to undertake epiployments, which they would 
not fulfil from disinterested motives alone." 

Is it Montesquieu who writes these odious lines? 
What! because the vices of Francis I. deranged the 
public finances, must we sell to ignorant yo\ing mea 
the right of deciding upon the honour, fortune, and 
lives of the people ? , What ! is it good, in a monarchy ,: 
^at the office of magistrate sliould become a family 
provision? If this infamy were salutary, some other 
country would have adopted it as well as France ; but 
there is not another monarchy on earth which has me<> 
rited the oppr<^rium. This monstrous anomaly 
sprang fro^ the prodigality of a ruined and sj^ndthrift 
monarch, and the vanity of certain citizens whose, 
fi^rs possessed money; and the wretched abuse has 
always bem^ woakly attacked, because it was fell that: 
reiisbursei9_ei;it wQuld be difficult. It woyld be a thou-, 
s^nd times better, said a great jurisconsult^ to sell the 
treasure of all the convents and the plate of all the 
churches, than to sell justice. When Francis !• seized 
th^ silver grating of St. Martin, he did harm to no one ; 
St Ms^n complaint not, and parted very easily 
With his aoretB ; b^t tQ sell the place o( judge, and at 

a!«iie retained, at etatid eonacded with false or illogical coa- 
•equenoetk**-^. 
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the same tim^ make the judge swear that he has not 
bought it, is a base sacrilege.* ' 

Let us complain that Montesquieu has dishonoured 
his work by such paradojces — ^but at the same time let 
US pardon him. His uncle purchased the office of 
a provincial president, and bequeathed it to him. 
Human nature is to be recognised in eyerything, and 
there are none of us without weakness. 
' ^'Behold how industriously the Muscovite govern- 
ment seeks to emerge from despotism.'' 

Is it in abolishing the patriarchate and the active 
militia of the strelitzes ; in being the absolute master of 
the troops, of the revenue, and of the church, of 
which the functionaries are paid from the public trea- 
sury alone ? or is it proved by making laws to render 
that power as sacred as it is mighty? It is melancholy, 
that in so many citations and so many maxims, the 
'contrary of what is asserted should be almost always 
the truth.t 

'*The luxury of those who possess the necessaries of 
life only, will be Zero ; the luxury of those who possess 
as much again, will be equal to one; of those who pos- 
sess double the means of the latter, three ; and so on.*^ 

The latter will possess three times the excess'\}eyond 
the necessaries of life; but it by no means follows that 
he will possess three times as many luxuries ; for he 
may be thrice as avaricious, or may employ the super- 
fluity in commerce, or in portions to his daughters. 
These propositions are not affairs of arithmetic, and such 
calculations are miserable quackery.t 

'^ The Samnites had a fine custom, which must 
have produced admirable results. The young man de* 
i ' ■ fc ■ I I . ■ 

' * And is not the * noli episcopari* a profanation of the same 
kind ? It would seem as if in some systems of policy falsehood wa» 
necessary and not contingent — ^intentional and added by way of 
lest.— T. 

t Voltaire is clearly right in regard to Russia ; and everything 
which has occurred nnce he wrote tends to prove it. Instead -of 
emerging Crom despotism, the existing policy of Rniaia it to foster 
despotivm throughout the world.— T. 

% Voltaire seems quite aware of the axiom, that in.politictl 
-*ithmetic two and two do not invariably make four.— T, 
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,olawl&e4n0cit worthy, chose a vifei(vjiereheple««edi; 
he who had the next number of suffrages in his iafoiir 
'S841«wed, and so on AtCK^^umgdU" ^ . 

The author has miaiakeo the Sanites, a people ^f 
IScythia, for the Samnites, in the neighbourhood •^f 
.Roine. He iquotes a fragment of Nicholas de De- 
joas,j>reserved by Stobjoeus : bnt is the said Niohokts 
a efficient authority ? This fioe custom would uhh^b- 
.oyer be very iajfirions in a weUf governed ^ountty ; for 
.if the judges should be deemed in the young man de- 
clsiied the most worthy; tf the femde setected slMwId 
not like him ; or if he were objectionahle in the eyes 
i;of the girFs parents^ — viery flettal results might follow. 

« On veading the ^an^ble work of TacHus on the 
maimers of the Qeraians, it will be seen timt it is from 
them the English drew the idea of 'their politioal 
^^povernment. That admirable system ortginated in 
.'the WQode/' 

The,hou9es of peers and of commons, and Uie finelish 
courts of law and equity, found in the woods! Wh« 
.W!Ouldhave<^yppo«ed it? Without doubt, the En^iah 
<ywe their squadrons and their commeioe to the man^ 
Idea's of die Germans i and the seratons of TiUotson to 
.those pious German sorcerefs who. sacrificed their prt^ 
soners, and judged of their sucoess in war by the 
.manner in wh^ the Uood ilowed. We xmst believe 
.also, that the English are indebted for their fine mami- 
jEustures to the laudable practice of the Germans who^ 
^ Tacitus observes, preferred robbery ta toil. 

" Aristotle ranked among monarchies the govern- 
ments both of Persia and of Lacedemon; but who 
fQannoi perceive that tthe one was a jdespotism, the 
other a republic V* 

Who, on the contrary, cannot perceive, thatLacede- 
poon had a single ktpg Ibr four hundred years, and two 
Jkiog^ antil the extinction of the Heraclidse, a period of 
about a thousand years ? We know that no king was 
4eH)Qtic of right,, not even in Persia; but every -bold 
and dissembling prince who amasses money, beccMaes 
despotic in a little time, either in Persia or Lacedemon.; 
and therelbie Aristotle distinguishes every state posi- 
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possessing perpetual and hereditary chiefe, (torn re- 
publics. . . , . : . > f * . 

' " People of warm climates are timid, like old men • 
tlbose of cold countries are courageous, like young' 
cines." 

We should take great care how general propositions 
esca:pe us. No one has ever been able to make a Laj^- 
lander or an Esquimaux warlike, while the Arabs in 
fburscore years conquered a territory which exceeded 
that of the whole Roman empire. This axiom of M. 
Montesc^uieu is equally erroneous widi all the reilton' 
the subject of climate. 

; 'f Louis XIII. was extremely averse to pass a law 
which made the negroes of the French colonies slaVes; 
but when he was given to understand that it was the 
most certain way of converting them, he consented." • 

Where did the author pick up this anecdote? The 
first arrangement for the treatment of the negroes waSi 
made in 1673, thirty years after the death of Louis 
XIII. This resembles the refiisal of Francis I. to listen 
to the project of Christopher Columbus, who had dis^ 
covered the Antilles before he was born. " ' ' ' * 

" The Romans never exhibited any jealousy on the 
score of commerce. It was as a rival, not as a com- 
niercial nation, that they attacked Carthage."' 

It was both as a warlike and as a commercial nation^ 
as the learned Huet proved in his '^ Commerce of th^ 
Ancients," when he shows that the Romans were ad^ 
dieted to commerce a long time before the first puiii^ 
war. , ' ^ 

" The sterility of the territory of Athens established 
a popular government there, and the fertihty of that df 
Lacedemon an aristocratical one." ; >. 

Whence this chimera? From enslaved Athens we 
still derive cotton, silk, rice, corn, oil, and skins ; and 
from the country of Lacedemon nothing. Athens Wai 
twenty times richer than Lacedemon. With respect td 
the comparative fertility of the soil, it is necessary t^ 
visit those countries to appreciateit; but the form of tf 
government is never attributed to the greater or lesft 
•fertility. Venice had very little com when h«n«>* 
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bles ippyerned, Geno^ is. assuredly not fertile, and 
yet is an aristocracy. Geneva is a more popular state, 
and bas, not the means of existing a fortnight upon its 
own productions. Sweden, which is equally poor, has 
for a long time submitted to the yoke of a monarchy ; 
while fertile Poland is aristocratical. I cannot conceiye 
how general rules can be established, which may be 
falsi^ed upon the slightest appeal to experience. 

" III Europe empjues have never been able to exist.** 
y Yet the Roman empire existed for five hundred 
years, and that of the Turks has maintained itself 
sipce the year 1453. . 

."The duration of the great empires of Asia is prm- 
cipally owing to the prcYfidence of vast plains." 

M. Montesquieu forgets the mountams which cross 
Natolia and Syria, Caucasus, Taurus, Ararat, Immaus, 
and others, the ramifications of which extend through- 
out Asia. 

m * * • . * 

.After thus convincing ourselves that errors abound 
in the Spirit of Laws ; after everybody is satisfied that 
th^ work wants method, and possesses neither plan nor 
order, it is proper to enquire into that which really 
forms its m^rit, and which has led to its great repu- 
tation. 

In the. first place, it is written with great wit, whilst 
the authors, of all the other books on this subject are 
tedious. It was on this account that a lady, who pos- 
sessed as much wit as Montesquieu, observed^ that his 
book was " resprit^ur les lois." It can never be more 
correctly defined.* . 

.A still stronger reason is, that the book exhibits 
^pri&nd vi^ws, attacks tyranny, superstition, and grind- 
ing, tsgcation-^three things which mankind detest. The 
author consoles slaves in lamenting their fetters, and 
tbcjslay^ in return applaud him. 

One. of. the most, bitter and absurd of his enemieSi 
' ' . I ■ . i ' t ■ I i, ■ J i I , ■ 

* This bon mot cannot be translated, which arises fi:om the 
FVench word ' esprit ' signifying both wit and spirit,- or essence. 
. **.ltw wit (esprit) iit>on laws,*^ said madame de Deffand, ^ instead 
of ^e Si^irit ol Laws."--T. 
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-wliaconinbitteii most by* bis rage t» B^t^ Banto^' 
MoBte8<|aMa tfaBcwgiKMiCiBiirope; wais tlie J^uv&alist^ of 
ih0 Convukiomfties. He cailed> Mm a> S)piii€ibt* aad' 
debt; tbat is t& say, ha aocined him at the same time 
of* not believingt in God^ and of beliemg in 'God 
aliMae. 

He Teproe«hes him with his esteem fbr M aapcua Aure- 
lius, Epietettis, and the steks^ and fl»r not lomg jaa- 
eenista — tiie abb6 de St. Cyran and failier Quesnel» 

He a88erts,«thathe has eommitted ^n unpat^onabte 
ciimie in calling Bayle a gceat man. 

He pretends, that the Spirit of Laws is one of those- 
monateous works with which France has been inun- 
dated since the Bnll Unigenitas, which has corrupted 
the consciences of all people. 

This^tattard^nalion from*ht« garret, denying at least 
three hundred per cent*, from his ecclesiasticad gazette, 
declaimed like a fool against interest upon money at 
the legal rate. He was seconded by some pedants of 
hifr own sort; and the whole concluded in theip resem- 
bling: the slaves placed at the foot of the statue of Louis 
X).V. ; they are cnished, and gnaw their own flesh in 
reyenge. 

JMEontesquieu was almost always in- enor witii the 
teamed, because he was not learned; but he was 
alw^ya<. ri^tt against the fanatics* and promotera of 
slavery*: Eucope owes him eternal gratitude^ 

LENT. 

SECTION I. 

f>vix quetittotifro^ Lenft wffi meidy regard][th&polioe. 
Itjwp^red uaeful to haiie jbl time in h the year in which 
w^ sliould eat fewr oxen, cahies> lambs, and poultry* 
Y^ung fowk nor pig^oAsturenotTeady in Febrnaary and 
March,' the time in which' Len^&Us*; ;anditts goodia 
cease the ca^itag^ foi^MMHueneehs in oeoaitties in^whieh 
p ast u r es are not- so- jbrtilo as th os e o f E ng land and 
HoUamik 

The nucgistrates of poUce have very v^selyyor^ored, • 
tb4t meat should be a little dearenat f arist^huliBf . tbis ^ 
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^ti^^^ andtbat the profit should begiyen tatbe hospitak. 
}It is an almost iD3Q|[^ible tribal te paid by luxury aikl 
gluttony to indigence; for it is. the rich who are not 
able to keep Lent — the poor fast all the year. 

There are . Tory f^w farming men who eat meat once 
a Qion th. If they ate of it every day, there would not 
be enpiighfor.the mo^tflouxisbing kingdom. Twenty 
millions gf pounds , of meat a day would make ^even 
thousand three hundred millions of pounds a y^aur. 
This calculation is alarming. 

The , small number of the rich, financiers, prelates, 
prin(^ipal magistrates, great lords, and great ladies, 
who condescend; to have maigre* served at their tables, 
fast during six weeks pn spies, salmoti, turbots, stur- 
geons, &c. 

One of o?iir most famous financiers had couriers, 
who for a bund red, crowns brought him fresh sea-fish 
, every day to Paris, -This expense supported. the cou- 
riers, the ^^alers who sold the hordes, the fishermen 
who furnished the fish, the makers of nets, construc- 
tors of boats, and the druggists from whom were pro- 
cured the refiaed spiqes which give to fish a taste 
superior to that, of meat. 

Lucullus could not ^have ^ept Lent more volup^ 
^ tuQusly. 

It should further be remarked, that fresh sed-fish, in 
. coining to Paris,. pays a considerable tax. 

The secretaries of the rich, their valets-de^chambre, 
^ ladies' maids,. and stewards, partake of the dessert of 
Crocus, and fast as deliciously as he. 

it is not the same with the poor ; not only if for fojir 

,sotts they partake of A small portion of tough mutton 

do they commit ja great sin, but they seek in vain.for 

.ibis miserable imment. What do they therefore feed 

upon? — Chesnuts, rye bread, the cheeses which they 

Ji^ve .pressed from the milk of their cows, goats or 

, sheep, aod ^somet&w Qf the^egge of their poidtry. 

There are. ^hurches.>^hich foibid them the eggs and 
jthe.milk. ..What, then remains for thent to eat? JNo^ 

* Why give the name of * maigre ' to fish fatter than pulletSi 
vrhich cause terrible indigestions? 

VOL. IV. G O 
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thing. They consent to fast ; but they consent not to 
die. It is absolutely necessary that they should live, if 
it be only to cultivate the lands of the fat rectors aiid 
lazy monks. 

We therefore ask, if it belongs not to the magistrates 
of the police of the kingdom, charged \vith watching 
over the health of the inhabitants, to give them permission 
to eat the cheeses which their own hands have formed, 
and the eggs which their fowls have laid ? 

It appears that milk, eggs, cheese, and all whicb can 
nourish the farmer, are regulated by the police, and not 
by a religious rule. 

We hear not that Jesus Christ forbad omelets to his 
apostles : he said to them, — " Eat such things as aria 
set before you." * 

• The holy church has ordained Lent, but in quality 
of the church it commands it only to the heart; it 
can inflict spiritual pains alone; it cannot as formerly 
burn a poor man, who, having only some rusty bacon, 
put a slice of it upon a piece of black bread the day 
after Shrove Tuesday. 

Sometimes m the provinces the pastors go beyond 
their duty, and forgetting the rights of the magistracy, 
undertake to go among the innkeepers and cooks, to 
see if they have not some ounces of meat in their 
saucepans, some old fowls on their hooks, or some egg^ 
in a cupboard ; for eggs are forbidden in Lent. They 
intimidate the poor people, and proceed to violence to- 
wards the unfortunates, who know not that it belongs 
alone to the magistracy to interfere. It is an odious 
and punishable inquisition. 

The magistrates alone can be rightly informed 6f 
the more or less abundant provisions required by the 
poor people of the provinces. The clergy have occupa- 
tions more sublime. Should it not therefore belong 
to the magistrates to regulate what the people eat in 
Lent? Who should inspect into the legal consumption 
of a country if not the police of that country? 



♦ St. Luke, X. 8. 
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SECTION II. 

Did the first who were advised to fast put themselves 
under this regimen by order of the physician for indi- 
gestion? 

The want of appetite which we feel in grief— was it 
the first origin of fast-days prescribed in melancholy 
religions? 

Did the Jews take the custom of fasting from the 
Egyptians, ail of whose rites they imitated, including 
flagellation and the scape-goat? 

Why fasted Jesus for forty days in the desert, where 
he was tempted by the devil, — ^by the 'ChathbuU?^ 
St. Matthew remarks, that after this Lent he was- 
hungry; he was therefore not hungry during the . 
fast. 

Why, in days of abstinence, does the Roman church 
consider it a crime to eat terrestrial animals, and a 
good work to be served with soles and salmon? The^ 
rich papist who shall have five hundred francs worth of 
fish upon his table shall be saved, and the poor wretch 
dying with hunger, who shall have eaten four sous 
f^orth of salt pork, shall be damned. 
' Why must we ask permission of the bishop to eat. 
eggs? If a king ordered his people never to eat eggs, 
would he riot be thought the most ridiculous of tyrants? 
How strange the aversion of bishops to omelets ! 

Can we believe, that among papists there have been 
tribunals imbecile, dull, and barbarous enough, to con- 
demn to death poor citizens, who had no otiber crimes 
than that of having eaten of horseflesh in Lent? The 
fact is but too true : I have in my hands a sentence of this 
kind. What renders it still more strange is, that the 
judges who passed such sentences believed themselves 
superior to the Iroquois. 

Foolish and cruel priests, to whom do you order Lent ? 
Is it to the rich? they take good care to observe it. Is 
it to the popr? they keep Lent all the year. The un- 
happy peasant scarcely ever eats meat, and has not 
wherewithal to buy fish. 

G G 2 
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Fools that you are, when will yoii correct your 
absurd laws?* 

LEt^ROSY, &c. 

This sirticle i^lat^s to two poM^erful divihities, ate 
ancient 8fnd thl3 otl^r modern, which hav^ reigned ia 
our hemisphere. The reverend father Dom Cahnet, a** 
great antiquarian; that is, a great compiler 6f What was 
said in form^^r tim^ and^what is Tepeaied at the presents 
day, has confounded lues with leprosy. He maintaintf^ 
that it was the luetf with wh^h the wbrthy Job wiais 
afflicted, and*he suppbse^, after a confident-and arnn 
gant commentatoi' of the natne of Pineida, that' the 
lues and leprosy are precisely the same disorder. 
Calmet is not a physician, neither is he a reasoner,. 
but he is a citer of authorities ; and in his vocation of 
commentator, citations are always substituted for rea«* 
son^. When Astruc, in his history of lues, quiotes^ 
authorites that the disorder came in fact from St. Do* 
mingo, and that the Spaniards bi^ught it from America, 
his citations are somewhat more conclusive. 

There are two circumstances which, in my opinioov 
prove that lues originated in America ; the first is, &e 
multitude of auUK)rs, both medical and surgical, of the* 
^xteenth century, ^o attest th6 fact; and the second' 
is, the silence of all thef physicians and all the poets' 
of antiquity, who never were acquainted with this dis- 
ease, and never had eVen a nam^ for it. I here speak*^ 
of the silence of physicians and of poets a& equaHy 
demonstrative. The forihfer, beginning with Hippo* 
crates, would not have failed to describe this malady, 
to state its symptoms, to af»ply to it a name, and ex- 
ploit some remedy. The poets,* equally malicious and 
sarcastic as physicians are studious and investigative,: 
woul(i haVe detailed, in their satires, with min^ite par- 
ticularity, all the symptoms and consecj^^ces of this* 

'■ ' .I* 

* I^iikIs a pleafont exhibition of the ci-devant state of France/, 
and of the fasting systenl under the old regime; yet^ there are* 
French politicianH who would restore all this inconsfelK^tf^rctcaliljr 
to the lettcr.-^T. 
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dreadful disorder : you do not find however a single 
verse in Horace or Catullus, in Martial or Juvenal, 
-which has the slightest reference to lues, although they 
expatiate on all the effects of debauchery with the ut- 
most freedom and delight. 

It is very certain that the small-pox was not known 
to the Romans before the sixth century ; that the 
American lues was not introduced into Europe until: 
the fifteenth century ; and that leprosy is [as different 
from those two maladies, as palsy from St.. Guy's or 
St. Vitus's dance. 

The leprosy was a scabious disease of a dreadful 
character. The Jews were more subject to it than any 
other people living in hot climates, because they had 
neither linen, nor domestic baths. These people were 
so negligent of cleanliness and the decencies of life,, 
that their legislators were obliged to make a law to 
compel them even to wash their hands. 

All that we gained in the end by engaging in the 
crusades, was the leprosy ; and of all that we had taken, 
that was the only thing that remained with us. It was 
necessary everywhere to build Lazarettos, in which to- 
confine the unfortunate victims of a disease at once 
pestilential and incurable. 

Leprosy, as well as fanaticism and usury, had been a 
distinguishing characteristic of the Jews. These wretch- 
ed people having no physicians, the priests took upon 
themselves the management and regulation of leprosy, 
and made it a concern of religion. This has occasion- 
ed some indiscreet and profane critics to remark, that 
' the Jews were no better than a nation of savages under 
the direction of their jugglers. Their priests in fact 
never cured the leprosy, but they cut off from society 
those who were infected by it, and thus acquired a 
power of the greatest importance. Everyman labour- 
ing under this disease was imprisoned, like a thief or 
a robber ; and thus a woman who was desirous of get- 
ting rid of her husband, had only to secure the sanc- 
tion of the priest, and the unfortunate husband was 
shut up — it was the * lettre de cstchet' of the day. The 
Jews, and those by whom they were governed, were 

G G 3 
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gd ifnortint, thiftdjdy itriagin^d the nSofte^te is ^stf- 
mentJf, and the T(^\ak^up<m walfe, tot>^the effects df 
leprosy, tliey actually cfdticeifSrf their- febtises ankJF 
clothes to hav^ the leprc4y ; thfts the peopflfe fl^emselres, 
and their very rags and hovek, werfe ^brought tmder 
the rod of the* priesthnodd. 

Orie proof, that at the tiifie df the first ftrtr6dticfiofr" 
of lues, there \^ff no cotfnfecfi6n betweeh tfeit* di^rder 
arnd leproi^y, h, thaft the few Ifepfers that remained at 
the conclusion of the fifteenth century, \^er6. offended 
at any kind of comparison between thenfs^Jves and 
those who were affected by luc^; 

Some of the persons thus affected, were in the first* 
iristarice sent to the hospital for lepers,' Wt were re-' 
ceived by them witli indign^tibn. Tlie lej)ers presented 
a petition t6 be separated from them ; as tteisons inl- 
prisoned for debt, or affairs ofhdhoUr, claiifr aright 
not to be confounded ^th the common hetd of cri- 
minals. 

We have alrea;dy observed, thttt the parTiainent of 
Paris, on the sixtti of March inl 1496, issued an order, 
by which all persons labduring under lues, unless they 
were citizens of Paris, were enjoined to depart Within 
twenty-four hours under pain of being hanged. This 
order was neither christian, legal, nor JitdJeious ; but it 
proves that lues was regarded as a netv* plague vHfiich 
hkd nothing in cottirnon With leprosy ; sis lepers were 
not ha[nged for residing in Paris, \^!*? those afflicted 
by lues were so. 

Men riiay bring the lefhrbsy dfi tHl^tdselvefJ by their 
tincleanlinesSahd filth, just as is! dbh^by a Species of 
drtimats to whifch the very Idwest oT tKe vulvar may too 
rfaturally bfe c6mpa'ted ; biit y^th ffeStfi^ to lues, it 
-st^as a pres'eift liiade to AiMrica By nawire; We have* 
already reprb&ched this same liature, at ofifce so kind 
dnd S6 nmlicibus, s6 sS%i^iotiTS ssiid yet so blhid, witfr 
defeating her own obftfct 15y {!fufe po^ninfg the source 
of life ; and we stitl sfrifcerMy' regM' tH«t T^'e h«ve foiintf 
iSo soiuti6n of this dreadfhl djfficttlty; 

We have seen elsewherej that inan in general, one 
with smother, or (as it is expressed) on the average, 
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dl>es Botli^ abo^^ f#o^anc^tvfeitty fban; and dtwing 
Aesie t#o-and-twerity yeart, he i& iktbte to tw'o-aiitd* 
twenty thousand evils, many of which are incurable. 

Yet ev6n in tiSisr' dreadful state, matikind still st^ut 
anid figtire on thfe stage of life; they nlake love at th^' 
hazard of destruction ; and intrigue, carry on wai", and 
form projects, just as if ttiey were to liVe in luxury and 
delight for di thousand aged. 

LETTERS (MEN OF). 

In the barbarous times, when the Pranks, Germans, 
Bretons, Lombards, and Spanish Mosarabians knew* 
neither how to read nor write, we instituted schools and 
universities almost entirely composed of ecclesiastics, 
•who, knowing only theii" own jargon, taught this jargon 
to those who would learn it. Academies were not 
founded until long after : the latter have despised the 
follies of the schools, but they have not always dared 
to oppose them, because there- are follies which we 
respect when they are attached to respectable things. 

Men of letters who have rendered the most seirJce 
to the small number of thinking beings scattered over 
tile earth, are isolated scholars, true sages shut up in 
their closets, who have neither publicly disputed in th^ 
universities, nor said things by halves in the acade^ 
mies; and such have almost all been persecuted. Our 
miserable race is so created, that those who walk in the 
beaten path always throw stones at those who w^uld 
t^cm therii a new one. 

Montesquieu says, that the Scythians put out the 
eyifts of their slaves, that they might be more attentive 
to the making of their butter. It is thus that thfe 
Inquisitiicm act^, artd alttost every one is blinded in the 
countries in which this monstisi- reigns. In England 
people h^ve had two eyes for more than a hundred 
years. The French aW beginnift^ 16 open one eye- 
but sometimes men in place win n o t e ve n per mit u a t» 
be one-eyed. 

These miserable statesmen are like doctor Balouard 
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of the Italian comedy, who will only be served by the 
fool Arlequin, and who fears to have too penetrating a 
servant. 

Compose odes in praise of lord Superbus Fatus, 
.madrigals for his mistress; dedicate a book of geogra- 
phy to his porter,— and you will be well received. 
Enlighten men, and you will be crushed. 

Descartes is obliged to quit his country ; Gassendi 
is calumniated ; Arnaud passes his days m exile ; all 
^ philosophers are treated as the prophets were 
among the Jews. 

Who would believe, that in the eighteenth century, 
a philosopher has been dragged before the secnlar 
tribunals, and treated as impious by reasoning theolo- 
gians, for having said, that men could not practise the 
arts, if they. had no hands? I expect that they will 
soon condenAi to the galleys the first who shall have 
the insolence to say, that a man could not think if he 
had no head ; for a learned bachelor will say to him, 
the soul is a pure spirit, the head is. only matter : God 
can place the soul in the heeJ as well as in the brain ; 
therefore I denounce you as a blasphemer. 

The great misfortune of a man of letters is not per- 
haps being the object of the jealousy of his brother 
scholars, the victim of cabals, and tne contempt of 
the powerful of the world, — it is being judged by fools. 
Fools sometimes go very far, particularly when fanati- 
cism is joined to folly, and folly to the spirit of ven- 
geance. Further, the great misfortune of a man of 
letters is generally to hold to nothing. A citizen buys 
a little situation, and is maintained by his fellow- 
citizens. If any injustice is done him, he soon finds de- 
fenders. The literary man is without aid : he resembles 
the flying fish: if he rises a little, the birds devour him; 
if he dives, the fishes eat him up.* 

Every public man pays tribute to malignity ; but he 
is repaid in deniers and honours. 

1^^— — '■ ■ I ■■■ ■ ■ I 

• An excellent simile.— T. 
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Small offen^ve books are tertned^ libels. These 
books are usually small, because the authors, havihgf 
few reasons to give, and usually writing not to infonA 
but mislead, if they are desirous of beings read, they 
iQUst necessarily be brief. Naimes are rarely used on^ 
these occasions, for assassins fear beihg detsected in the . 
employment of forbidden weapotis. 

In the time of the League and the Fronde, political' 
libels abouiided. Every dispute in England pi^iices: 
huiidreda; and a libi-ary might bfe fordid of th!o&e writ- 
ten against Loui^ XIV, 

We have had theological llbds for sixteen hundred^ 
years'; and what is worse, these are esteemed holy by 
the vulgar. Only sfee how Su Jerome teeats Rufinus'' 
and Vigtltotius. The latest libels are those of tiie^ 
Molinists and Jansenists, which amount to thousands. 
Of air this tnass there remains only "The Provincial 
Letters." 

Men of letters may dispute the number of thenr 
libels with the theologians. Boileau and Fontenelle, 
who attacked one another with epigmms, both said, 
that their chanibei^ would not contain the libels vnth 
which they had~ been assailed. All these disappear 
like the leaves in autumn. Somie people ha^e main- 
tained that anytMhg ofTeiisive, written^ against a neigh*-' 
boiir, is a libei. 

According to tliem, the rafiling attacks which the* 
prophets occasionally sang to the kings of Israel, were 
defamatory libels to excite the people to rise up against^ 
them. As the populace however read but little any- 
where, it is believed that these half-discilosed satires^ 
never did any great harm. Sedition is produced by 
speaking to assemblies of the people, rather than by 
writing for them. For this reason, one of the first' 
things^ d6he by queen Elizabeth of England on her 
accession was, to order that for six months* no one 
should preach without express permission. 
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The Anti-Cato of Ceesar was a libel,, but Csesar did 
more harm to Cato by the battle of Pharsalia thaa by 
his Diatribes. 

The Phillippics of Cicero were libels, but the pro- 
scriptions of the Triumvirs were far more terrible 
libels, 

St. Cyril and St. Gregory Nazianzen compiled libels 
against the emperor Julian, but they were so generous 
as not to publish them until after his death. 

Nothing resembles libels more than certain manu- 
festoes of sovereigns. The secretaries of the sultan 
Mustapha made a libel of his declaration of war. 

God has punished them for it : but the same spirit 
which animated Ceesar, Cicero, and the secretaries of 
Mustapha, reigns in all the reptiles who spin libels in 
their garrets. " Natura est semper sibi consona." Who 
would believe that the souls of Garasse, Nonotte, 
Paulian, Freron, and of Langliviet, calling himself La 
Beaumelle, were in this respect of the same temper as 
those of Cepsar, Cicero, St. Cyril, and of the secretaiy 
of the grand seignor? Nothing is however m<^e 
certain. 

LIBERTY. 

Either I am much deceived, or Locke has very well 
defined liberty to be * power.' I am still further deceived, 
or Collins, a celebrated magistrate of London, is the 
the only philosopher who has profoundly developed this 
idea, while Clarke has only answered him as a theolo- 
gian. Of all that has been written in France on 
liberty, the following little dialogue has appeared to 
me the most comprehensive. 

A. A battery of cannon is discharged at our ears :— • 
have you the liberty to hear it, or not to hear it, as you 
please ? 

B. Undoubtedly I cannot hinder myself from hear- 
ing it. • 

A. Are you willing that these cannon shall take off 
your head and those of your wife and daughter who 
walk with you ? 
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' B. What a question ! I cannot, at least while I adi 
ift my right senses, wish such a thing ; it is impossible. 

A. Good ; you necessarily hear these cannon, and 
you necessarily wish not for the death of yourself and 
your family by a discharge from them. You have nei- 
ther the power of not hearing it, nor the power of 
wishing to remain here. 

B. That is clear.* 

A. You have; I perceive, advanced thirty paces to 
be out of the reach of the cannon ; you have had the 
^wer of walking these few steps with me. 

B. That is also very clear. 

A. And if you had been paralytic, you could not 
have avoided being exposed to this battery ; you would 
necessarily have heard, and received a wound from the 
cannon ; and you would have as necessarily died. 

B. Nothing is more true, 

A. In what then consists your liberty, if not in the 
powei: that your body bias acquired of performing 
that which from absolute necessity your will requires ? 

B. You embarrass me. Liberty then is nothing 
more than the power of doing what I wish ? 

A. Reflect ; and see whiether liberty can be under- 
stood otherwise. 

B. In this case, my hunting dog is as free as myself; 
he has necessarily the will to run when he sees a hare ; 
and the power of running, if there is nothing the mat- 
ter with his legs. I have therefore nothing above my 
dog : you reduce me to the state of the beasts. 

A. These are poor sophisms, and they are poor 

• A witless per8on,in a small, decent, polite,and above all well- 
reasoned writing, objects, that if the prince orders B. to remaiii 
exposed to the cannon, he will remain. Yes, no doubt, if he has 
more courage, or rather more fear of shame, than love of life, as it 
often happens. But firstly, we treat here of a very different case. 
Secondly, when the instinct of the fear of shame overpowers the 
instinct of self-preservation, the man is as much necessitated to 
remain exposed to the cannon, as he is necessitated to fly when he 
is not ashamed to do so. The mean-spirited author was obliged to 
make ridiculous objections, and to say injurious things^ aaq phi- 
losophers feel themselves necessitated to laugh at and to pardon 
him. 
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r^ophists wbo have instructed you. Yoa are uawHmg 
to be free like your doe. Do you not eat^ sleep,. aal 
propagate likeiiWi, and Dearly in the ^a^oe attitudes? 
Woi|ld you smell otherwise than by your noee ? Why 
ivould you possess Uberty difierei^tly from your dog^ 

B. But I have a «odl which reasons, and my dog 
scarcely reasons at all. He has nothing beyond aim- 
pie ideas, while I have a thousand metaphysical ideas. 

A* Well, you. are a thousand times more free than 
(he is : you have a thousand times more power of think- 
ing than he has ; but still you are not free in aoy 
other manner than your dog is free. 

B. What ! ^m I not free to will what I like ? 

A. What do you understand by that? 

B. I unde^tand what all the world understands. 
Is it not every day said, that the will is free? 

A. An adage is not ^ reason : explain yourself 
better. 

B. I understand, that I am free to will as I pleaae* 

A. With your permission, that is nonsense; sae 
you not that it is ridiculous to say — 1 will will? .Con- 
sequently, you Qccessarily will the ideas only which 
.are presented to you. Will you be married^— pyes 
or no? 

B. Suppose I answer, that I will ^either the.one nor 
:the other? 

A. In that case^you would, answer like him who aaid — 
Some believe cjtrdinal Mazarine dead, others believe 
him living: I believe neither the one nor the other* 

B. Well, I will marry ! 

A. Aye, that js anansw^f. Why jHrill^o».jnarcy T 

B. Because I. am in love with a young, boaatkal, 
(Bweet, well-educated, rich girl, .who sings very wM, 
« whose parents are- very honest people, and I flatter my- 
self that I .am beloved by, her and welcome to w 

.family. 

A. There is a reason. You see that you cannot w81 
without a motir^. I declare you fhat you are free 
to marry, tl^t Js to say, that yqii have tjie^po^w^rj^f 
jli^^g ihe eontiiact, i^eepiBg the wedding^andsbi^ 
ing with your wife. 
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B. How! I cannot will without a motive? Then 
^hatwill becOBie of the ttto'i pwyrerb-^^ 8it pro ratione 
Tolantas/ — my will is my reason — I will because I will ? 

^A. It is an stb^urd ofae, toy detir frtaad ; you would 
t^ti have an 0ffiM(3t without *a canity. 

B. What! when I pkty at tidd or «v«h, have I % 
#0a6oiifor ohOidsmg ereh rather thafi odd ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

3. And Aprhat is diis reason, if ^ please ? 

A. It is, that the idea of even is presented to yoifr 
Aiitid rather than the t>pposite idea. It would be extra- 
otdinary if there were eases in whi^ we will because 
there IS a motive, and others In which we Will without 
one. When you would marry, you evidently perceive 
the predominant reason for 4t ; you perceive it not when 
you play at odd or even, and yet there must be otte. 

B. Therefore, once more, I atn not free* 

A. Your will is not free, but your actions are. You 
&t<e free to act when you have the po^r 6f acting. 

B. But all the boG4cs that I have read on the liberty 
of indifference .... 

A. What do you understand by the liberty of indif- 
ference? 

B. I undei^tand spitting on the riglit or the left 
haiid — sleeping on the right or left side — ^walking up 
and down four times or five. 

A. That would be a pleasant liberty, truly! God 
would have made you a fine preaent, much to boast of, 
^rteinly ! What vtBe to you Would be a power Which 
could only be exercised on such futile occasions ? But 
In 'trtfth it is ridiculous to iuppoi&e the will 6f willing 
tb spit on the tight or left. Not only the will of will- 
fag is absutd, btit it is cert«^ that devertil little d^- 
^imfiMlUinces det^hnin^ these Ifiiets which you i;all indif- 
Ibretat. You are no moire fre^ in these acts than ih 
bth^Tft. Yet you ate free at all timeis, and in all f^aoe^, 
^fbea fbti (*^ "dd'^^htlt ybu ^h to do. 

B. I suspeet «m f^ ^t^ '^t. I Irill thittk 
trpeiitt. 

VOL. IV. H H 
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LIBERTY OF QPINION. ^ 

. Towards the year 1707, the time at which Ae 
English gained th^ battle of Saragosa, prptect;e<i. Boi^ 
tug^, and for 809ie time gave a king to Spain, .lord 
Boldmind, a. general officer who had been, wouqcL^ 
was at the waters of Barege. He there met, with 
count Medrosp, who having fallen from his hors^ be- 
hind the baggage, a:t a league and a half from the .field 
of battle, also came to Uke tlie waters. He was, a 
familiar of the Inquisition, while lord Boldmind was 
only familiar in conversation. One day after i^^ 
jwine, he held this dialogue with Medroso. 

BOLDMIND. 

You ^e then the sergeant of the, Dominicans ? lf<)u 
exercise a villainous trade. 

MEDROSO. 

It is true ; but I would rather be their servant than 
-their victim, and I have preferred the unhappiness of 
burning my neighbour to that of being roasted, mys^f. 

BQLDMIKD. 

What a horrible alternative ! You were a hundned 
times happier under the yoke of the Moors, who freely 
8u£fered you to abide in all your superstitions, and con- 
querors as they were, arrogated not to themselves the 
strange right of sending souls to hell. 

M£DROSO. ^ 

What would you have? It. is not permitted- us 
either to write, speak, or even to think. If we speidk, 
it is easy to misinterpret our words, and still more ojif 
writings ; and as we cannot be condemned in an auto- 
jda-fe for pur secret thoughts, we are menaced with 
Jbeing burned eternally by the order of God himsejyf, i^ 
we think not like the jacobins. They have persuafisd 
the government, that if we had common sense ijbe 
entire state would be in cpmbusticm^ .luod, the oatipa 
become the most miserable upon earth.* 

• Precisely as at pre8ent-*T. 
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BOLDMIKD. 

Do you believe that we English, who cover the seas 
with vessels, and who go to gain battles for you in ^e 
south of Europe, c^n be so unhappy. Do you perceive 
that the Dutch, who have ravished from you almost 
iail yotir discoveries in India, and who at present are' 
ranied as your protectors, are cursed of God for having 
giV'en an entire liberty to the press, and for making 
commerce of the thoughts of men ? Has the Roman 
empire been less powerful because Tullius Cicero hasi 
wil^en with freedom? 

MEDROSO. 

Who is this Tullius Cicero? I have never heard 
his name pronounced at St. Hermandad. 

BOLDMIVD. 

He was a batchelor of the university of Rome, who 
"wrdte that which he thought, like Julius Ceesar, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Titus Lucretius Cams, Plinius, Seneca,^ 
and other sages. 

MEDROSO. 

I know none of them ; but I am told that the catho- 
lic religion, Biscayan and Roman, is lost if we begin tcv 
think. 

BOLDHIND. 

It is not for you to believe it ; for you are sure that 
your religion is olivine, and that the g^tes of hell can- 
not prevail aeainst it If that is the case, nothing will 
ever destroy it. 

* MEDROSO. 

No ; but it may be reduced to very little ; and it is 
through having thought, that Sweden, Denmark, all 
Vour island, and the half of Germanjr groan under the 
nrightful misfortune of not being subjects of the pope; 
it is e^en said, that if men continue to follow their 
false lights, they will soon have merely the simple ado- 
ration of God and of virtue. If the gates of hell ever 
prevsul so far, what will become of the holy office ? 

BOLDM'IND. 

' ^Ihe first christians had not the liberty of thought, 
does it not fallow that there would have been no chiis- 
tiamty? 

HH 2 
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I;UD^g^vi4.y4H^ not, 

I re^^ily belifve it^ T wotilci s^y^ t];t^ if IHH^Fiuf 
1^4: t]^e< fi^st; emperors., bad fostered jaepl)|QS| th^ 
WOAiH havi^ 1^4fl^d tbe first christiam^ fvoim Wvipg 
|)e^ap4. i(i:^; afid had it. not been a long, time |:^<* 
]}^tte4l ii^ tli^ R(va9^ empi^^ tq tbink.fre^y,.it wa»14 
^.imposiM^ble^ fi^r ^c q^rtstians to e^t^J^i^ thw i(^ 
ip^. If th^p^gore. Christianity W9^ only formed ^ hy 
liberty of opinion, by what con^ni^tioa,.by. wbalrW 
justice, would you now di^ilro^ the liberty on whidi 
^Jon^ it ifi, founded ?' 

When some aig^ of interest i9.propoai^ to u^^ dc( 
we not examine it foe a loog time before we conclude 
U|^ it? Whs^ interest ii^. the world is so great a^, pur 
et^^rpal ha|{ii^^ft qr misery ? 1]hieva are ^ hiui^red relir 
eiOB^op eartbt which a}l condismil us. if we believe joar 
dogmas, which tkey call impious and absurd; nhy 
therefore not examine thes« d^gimas ? 

Qawcaftl e^WMnftbeiv.? I qua not i| j^a^i^io.; 

BOLDMTND. 

You are a man^ andc that i^ su^icient. 

AJa^l yfHi. are more of a n>an thim I ai%. 

You have only to teach yourself to thji^tT^^^^^^ 
born with a mind, you ajrf^ ai iMcd in the cage of the In^ 
oaiffitiQi^ th^^ bioly c^e. baS) Qlij^ped yo^r:wingiSi„but 
Wy ^^U s^PPfw agi^ He who knaws. n^ geomtotf^ 
q^n^ learp it: ajr^^Qsin instruct. tb^^Ase^ves. I^^ 
9h9i»efuJt tQ p^t. yo^c ^Qul into- the bandi^9| tbos^ t^ 
m^opikyoiii^^QOuVinQt entr^ ypuf voaii^? Qai^ t^ 
thiid^fdi^ypiiiseUt 

It is mii, tj»ti ifi tb^ woffW tba^.t ^i i^iil&i^ 
would produce strange OjC^tts»94|. 

90i.pmKi>. » 

. Qiute, the contm^. When we a$s|&t'Ml^9;sp#<sttt(^ 
every one freely tells his opinion of it, and th^j^m^j^ 
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peace is not thereby disturbed ; but if some insolent 
protector of a poet would force all people of taste to 

Eroclaim that to be good which appears to them bad^ 
lows would follow, and the two parties would throw 
apples of discord at one another's heads, as once hap- 
pened at London. Tyrants over mind have caused a 
part of the misfortunes of the world. We are happy 
m England only because every one freely enjoys the 
right of speaking his opinion. 

MEDROSO. 

We are all very tranquil at Lisbon, where no persod 
dares speak his. 

BOLDMIND. 

Ybu are tranquil, but you are not happy : it is the 
tranquillity of galley-slaves, who row in cadence and in 
silence. 

MEDROSO. 

You believe then that my soul is at the galleys ? 

BOLDMIKD. 

Y6s, and I would deliver it. 

MEDROSO. 

But if I find myself well at the galleys? 

BOLDMIND. 

Why then you deserve to be there. 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

WkAT harm ciein the prediction of Jean Jacques do 
to Russia?* Any? We allow him to explain it in a 
!i(ny^tical, t3^ical, allegorical sense, according to cus- 
tom. The nations which will destroy the Russians 
will possess the belles-lettres, mathematics, wit, 'and 
politeness, whibh degrade man and pervert nature. 

* RouMeau predicted the speedy destruction of the empire of 
Russia, because Peter I. sought to spread the arts and sciences 
throughout his empire. But unfortunately for the prophet, the arts 
and sciences existed only in the new capital, and were there 
ahnost cvltivated by lbrei|^n hands alone; yet these lights, 
though confined to the capital, have contributed to augment the 
poorer of Russia, and never has it been less exposed to events 
which might destroy a great empire, than since the tirafe in which 
RouiMa prophati^«*-l'yi0ticft Ed. 

HH 3 
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, From five to six thousaud pa«iipUets bafebrfui 
griAteit in HoUaud agaiwt Louis XI V. nojie o£ whic> 
coaUibuled to make him lojse the battles, of Blenkeim, 
Turin, aud IlamilHes,. 

In general, we have ai9 natural a right to make? use 
of our peA a^ oxir language, at our perils, risk, and 
fojtune. I know niapy books which fatigue, but I 
^noYi of none which have done real evil, '^eolog^axu^ 
or pretended politicians, cry — " ReUgion is destroyed, 
the government" is lost, if you print certain truths or 
icertam paradoxes^ Never attempt to think, tiU you 
have demanded permission from a monk oji an officer. 
It is against good order fojr a man to think for himself. 
Homer, Plato, Cicero, Virgil, PUuy, Horace, p^ver 
published anything but with the approbation of the 
doctors of the Sorbonne and of the holy Inquisition*'* 

" See into what horrible decay the liberty of the 
press brought £ng.land and Holland. It i& true that 
they possess the commew^ of the whole world, and 
that England is victorious on sea audlaqd; but it is 
merely a false greatness, a false, opulence : they hasten 
with long sttides to their ruin. An enligbleved pei^ple 
cannot subsist.*' 

None can reason more justly, my friends ; but let q& 
see, if you please, what state has been lo9t by a book.. 
The most dan^<iiiHS,4e mdst pernicious of aW, is that 
ofSpinbsa. Not only in the character of a Jew he 
atotfttei thfe New TestoineM ; btit ia the charact«r of a 
dchblarheruiftS'tairCMA; his^s^st^B^ of atheism k a 
thotisftlid tiiiwwB better coteiPioeed and reasoned thaa 
those of Striaton atid 6f Epkkiirus^ We hwe need of 
the m<iBt proftwmd sagaoi^ to 9xi^mm t^ the arguments 
by whkih hr endeavours t© prove^ th*fcd«e ^abatance 
cannot form another. 

Wie yoUt|efP; I d^te«t «i1« M*, ^1^ I peAftps 
und^stojad befeter ttian yoii, and t6 ^fch Vbu havte 
Tei^ badly replied ^ but^ We you disoo^er^d that this 
bdbfe h^S clfttage^ th« Me of iftiO'^^ort*? Ha^ufey 
preacti^ lo^t a fofttt df HiS tiimH hf ^ iflfl^lteWlWi 
of the works of Spinbsa ? Is tfiefe ^btdho^ Whose 
rents have diminished? Onthecontraor]^ thek FeyenufS 
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Imye doubled «uce hia time: all the ill i& reduced^ 
't^ kiaall nuoftber of pe^e9];>le neaderi, whp have eo^ 
n^inedtKe ar^maent^ of Spiaosa in their cloeet^t i^id 
Jiave written for or agajbst ^em works but little know^. 

For yam%e\v£$f it is of little consecjvience to have 
.caqaed.tx^be printed*— * ad usum Ddphim'-^the aitheism 
of Lucretius (a& you have alreadY b^ep reproached with 
doiug)-^4io trouble, no vandal, aas eusued from it r so 
leave SpiQ09a to live in peace in Holbuid. Luoretiqis 
.was left in repose at Rpiae. 

.^ But if there appears awong you any new book, the 
ideas of which shock your own (su|)posing you have 
any) or of which the author may be of a party contrary 
to yours; or what is worse, of which the author may 
not be of any party at all, then you cry out ' Fire V a^a 
let all be noise, scandal, and uproar in your small 
corner of the earth. There is an abominable man who 
has printed, that if we had no hands we could not make 
shoes nor stockingsv Devotees cry out, furred doc- 
tors assemble, alarms multiply from college to college, 
from house to house, and why ? For Eve or six pag<3#, 
about which there will no longer be a question at the 
end of three months. Does^ a book displease you? 
refute it. Does it tire you? read it not. 
. Oh ! si^ you to me, the books of Luther and Calvin 
Ji^ve destroyed the Roman eatboUe reUgba in one 
iwJI of Europe ? Wtiy say not also, that Uie books of 
the patriarch Photius have d€«tro3i!e<i tbia Roman leli- 
.|Hou in A^ia, Africa, Greece, aod IjLussia? 

You deceive yoMVself very giosriy, when you Mak 
4kb8i you have been ruieed by boekt. Tiie empire of 
Jbtssitt) i» two thonMod leafiteis in e^rta^^aad thece 
amiiol tijf. wum i^eeie wfare of tbe points cti^nttd 
by.the Gveek and Lalttt cfaqrch. If tbenravk Lu^r, 
Jehe QdMo^ and t}rar vioar Zmngliin^ had been con- 
•tetit' with writmg, Reitte would Mk subjugate M tiie 
^states tiMt it bas U>sH buttbeiie poopfeimd their adhe- 
,reBt« i^tk ^om tofWA to tvwn, firom Iwiise to house, ex- 
eittni^'^e WBOnen, and were makitaified b]^ princes. 
-Fttcy itfhicb tdrm^ited .A!mata, and whleb, according to 
»Tifgt^ itiii^>ped btTilike a top^ was net mereturbokat. 
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Know, that one enthusiastic^ factious, ignorant, 6tippl«, 
vehement capuchin, the emissary of some ambmoTni 
monks, preaching, confessing, communicating, ahd t»- 
balling, will much sooner overthrow a province, than a 
hundred authors can enlighten it. It was not the Ko- 
ran which caused Mahomet to succeed : it was Mrto^ 
met who caused the success of the Koran. 

No — Rome has not been vanquished by books; it 
has been so by having caused Europe to revolt at its 
rapacity ; by the public sale of indulgences ; for having 
insulted men, and wishing to govern them like dom^tic 
animals ; for having abused its power to such an ex- 
cess that it is astonishing a single village remains to it. 
Henry VIIT. Elizabeth, the duke of Saxe, the landgrave 
of Hesse, the princes of Orange, the Cond6s and Colig- 
nis, have done all, and books nothing. Triimpets have 
never gained battles, nor caused any walls to fall ex- 
cept those of Jericho. 

You fear books, as certain small cantons fear violins. 
Let us read, and let us dance — these two amusements 
will never do any harm to the world. 

LIFE. 

The following passage is found in the ^' System de la 
Nature,** London edition, page 84 : — ** We ought to de- 
fine lifey before we reason concerning <ou/; Imt I hold 
it to be impossible to do so." 

On the contrary, I think a definition of life very pos- 
sible. Life is organization with the faculty of settsa- 
tion. Thus all animals are said to live. Life is attri- 
buted to plants, only by a species of metaphor or cste- 
cbresis. They are organized and vegetate ; but bea^ 
incapable of sensation, do no not properly possess life. 

We may however live without actual sensation ; for we 
feel nothing in a eomplete apoplexy, in a lethargy, or 
in a sound sleep without dreams, but yet possess the 
capacity of sensation. Manyper8ons,itis too well knows, 
have been buried alive, like* Roman vestals, and-it is 
what happens after every battle, especially in cold coun- 
tries. A soldier lies, without motion, iuid' breath^ 
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]$9i3^^\7liQ^ if, be were duly as^sted^ might recover; bv^ 
to settle tiie matter speedily, they bury him, 

Wh^t ii^ this capacity of ^eos^^tianf Formerly, life 
and soul mec^nt the same things and the one was no 
better uhderstpojjl than the other; at bottom, is it mor« 
understood at present? 

In the sacred books of the Jews^ soul i^ ailwayi^ ujsed 
Jfcrlife, 

" Di^t etiam Dei\9, producs^t acjuoe re,gtile anims^ 
yiventis,"* 

. And God se^id, I^et the waters brin^ forth ^bundgjitly 
the moving creature which hath a livmg soul. 

" Creavit Deus cete grandia^ et omnem animam 
Yiy^ntem» atque motabilem quam produxeraht aquee.*^ ' 

And God created great dragons (tanuitiim) and 
every living soul that moveth, which the waters brought 

ferthj 

It is difficult to explain the creation of these watery 
dr^Sons^ but such is the text, and it is ibr us, to 
submit to it. 

" Producs^t terra animaflti viventom in genere su^ 
jumenta et reptilia/'f 

Let the eart*h produce the living soul after its kind^ 
cattle^ and creeping things. 

" Et in quibus est anima vivens^ ^d vescendum."! ^ 

And tp everything wherein there is a living soul,. 
(every green herb) for meat^ 

'^ £t inspiravit in feciem ejus spir^LCulum vitee, et fac- 
tua est homo in animam vivent€usi.'*§ 

And breathed into his nostrils the breath, of \\t^, 
.and man becs^me o, living soul. 

** Sanguinem enim animarum vestrarum requiram d0 
manu eanctarum betiarum, et de u^mu hominis/*^ Sic. 
* 1 shall require back your souU from the hands of 
inan and beast. 

^oals here evidently signify lives. The sacred text 
certainly did UQt mean* that blasts had swallowed the 
9oulsofmen, but their blood, which, is^ their life; and 

. ^ # Oca. i. 90, t Ibid i- ^ t Ibid i. 90. $ Ibjd ii. T* 
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as to the bands given by this text to beasts, it signifies 
th^r claws. 

In short, more than two hundred passages may be 
quoted in which the soul is used for the life, both of 
beasts and man; .but not one which explains either 
life or soul. ' 

If life be the faculty of sensation, whence this far 
culty? In reply to this question, all the learned quote 
systems, and these systems are destructive of each, 
other. But why anxious to ascertain the source of 
sensation? It is as difficult to conceive the power 
which binds all things to a common centre, as to con- 
ceive the cause of animal sensation. The direction of 
thie needle towards the pole, the paths of comets, and 
a thousand other phenomena, are equally incompre- 
hensible. 

Properties of matter exist, the principle of which 
will never be known to us; and that of sensation, with- 
out which there cannot be life, is among the number. 

Is it possible to live without experiencing sensation ? 
No^ An infant which dies in a lediargy that has lasted 
from its birth, has existed, but not lived. 

Let us imagine an idiot unable to form complex ideas, 
but who possesses sensation ; he certainly lives without 
thinking, forming simple ideas from his sensations. 

Thought therefore is not necessary to life, since thi^ 
idiot has lived without thinking. 

Hence, certain thinkers think that thought is not of 
the essence of man. They maintain that many idiots 
who think not, are men; and so decidedly men, as to 
produce other men, without the power of constructing 
a single argument. 

Thfe doctors who maintain the essentiality of thought, 
reply that these idiots have certain ideas fro^ their 
sensation. « 

Bold reasoners rejoin, that a well-taught mind pbs*- 
scsses more consecutive ideas and is very superior to' 
these idiots, whence has sprung a grand dispute upqii . 
the soul, of which we shall speakT— possibly at too er^t' 
^ length— ^in the article ISouL. ^ 
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.Perhaps there never was a more sage, a more me>- 
' diodical genius, never a more accui^ate logician, than 
Locke; yet he was by no means a great mathema- 
tician. He could never submit to the fatigue of cal- 
culations, nor endure the dry and barren nature of ma- 
thematical truths, which do not at first present the 
mind with any sensible image ; and no man was ever a 
slore decisive evidence, that it is possible to have a 

feometrical mind, without the assistance of geometry, 
before his time, great philosophers had decided posi- 
tively in what the soul of man consisted. But as they 
knew nothing at all about the manner, they were just as 
might be expected, all of different opinions. 

Iii Greece, the cradle both of arts and errors, and in 
which the strength and weakness of the human mind 
hav6 been so strikingly displayed, men reasoned, as 
we ourselves do now, upon the subject of the soul. 
The divine Anaxagoras — to whom an altar was raised, 
for having taught mankind that the sun was larger than 
the Pelopennesus, that snow was black, and that the 
heavens were composed of stone — asserted that the soul 
was an aerial spirit, but nevertheless immortal. Dio- 
genes, a different man from him who became a cynic, 
after having been a dealer in base coin, asserted, that 
the soul was a portion of the very substance of God 
himself; an idea which was at least brilliant and 
dazzling. Epicurus composed it of parts, like body. 
Aristotle, who has been explained in innumerable ways, 
b^caiise he was utterly unintelligible, believed,* if we 
refe^ fbr his belief to some of his disciples, that the 
ii9derstanding of all men was one and the same sub- 
stance. The divine Plato, ms^ter of the divine Aris- 
totle, aiid the divine Socrates, master of the divine 
Plato, pronounced ' the soul corporeal and eternal. 
The demon of Socrates had undoubtedly informed liim 
What it was. There are, indeed, people who pretend 
that a man who boasted of having a familiar genius, 
T&vLSt inevitably have been a little foolish, or a. little 
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kDavish ; but sach people are extremely difficult to 
please. 

With respect to our fathers of the church, , many in 
the early ages thought the human soul, and angels, 
and Qoa himself, corporeal. The world improves and 
refines every day. St. Bernard, according to the con* 
fession of father Mabillon, taught on the sul^ect of th^ 
:80ul, that after death it did not see God in heavent 
but communed solely with the humanity of Jesus 
Christ. For this once, he was not believed upon hi^ 
word; and indeed, the adventure of the crusade had 
Ta£her discredited his oracles. Numberless schoolmen 
appeared afterwards upon the stage in pompous suc- 
<^ession, such as the irrefagable doctor,* the subUe 
doctor,t the angelic doctor,! the seraphic doctor,§ and 
the cherubic doctor, all of whom were perfectly con- 
fident they understood the nature of the human «oul, 
but at the same time always spoke about it as if they 
wished no one else should understood it. Our own 
-counti:yman Descartes, born to detect the errors of an- 
tiquity, but unfortunately also to substitute his own 
in their room, and urged on by that spirit of system 
which blinds the strongest underiitandings, conceived 
lie had demonstrated that the soul was the same* thing 
as thought; as matter, according to him, is the same 
thing as extension. He affirms strongly, that a man 
always thinks, and that the soul arrives in the body 
provided with a whole stock of metaphysical notionai 
acquainted with God, with space and infinity, in pos- 
session of all sorts of abstract ideas, full, in short, o^ 
beautiful aud sublime knowledge, which, most un« 
luckily, it totally forgets immediately on its departnie 
from the mother's womb. Father Malebranche, of the 
Oratory, in his sublime illusions, does not admit the 
doctrine of innate ideas ; but he had no doubt but that 
we saw all in God, and that God, if we may so express 
ourselves, was in fact our souL 

After so many random reasoners .liad been thus 
forming what might have been called the Romance of 

^ Kales. t Scot. | St. Thomas. ^ St. Bonavcmtuiw* 
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AeS<>tii, a 81^ appears who lias modestly presented 
VIS witfe the history of it. Mr. Locke has developed hu« 
iaian reason to man, jostas a skilful anatomist explains 
&e springs and structure of the human hody. He 
avails himself oi ail the light that can be derived from 
•natural philosophy; he sometimes veEftures to speak 
a&matively; but he also ventures to express doubt. 
Jnsitead of displaying definitions of what we are little 
or not all acquainted with, he examines, step by step, 
what we wish to be acquainted with. He begins with 
an infant at its birth ; he follows slow>ly and cautiously 
(the progress of its understanding; and lie sees what it 
]mis in common with brutes, and what it has above 
them. He consults particularly his own testimony — 
the evidence of consciousness. . " I leave those," says 
he, ** who are better informed on the subject than my- 
self, to discuss whether tlie soul exists before, or not 
vsUil after the organization of the body, but I acknow- 
ledge it has £edlen to my lot to have one of those heavy 
and inert souls which do not always think ; and I am 
•even unfortunate enou^ to conceive, that it may very 
possU>ly be no more necessary that the soul should be 
always thinking, than that the body should be always 
in motion." 

With regard to mysdf, I pride myself in being on 
tills subject as simpk as Mr. Locke. No one can ever 
induce me to believe that I am always thinking; and I 
feel no more disposed than he was, to imagine that a 
iew weeks after my conception I was a very knowing 
soul, acquainted with a thousand things which I forgot 
onbeing.bom ; and that I have to no purpose whatever 
possessed, while in the womb, invaluable stores of 
information, which abandoned me the instant I really 
wanted them, and which I have never since been able 
to recover. 

Locke, after having destroyed innate ideas ; after 
having wisely renounced the vanity of believing that 
man always thinks ; having well established the princi- 
ple^ that dl our ideas are derived to us through the 
senses; having examined our simpie and analysed our 
oompoond ideas^ having followed the human mind 
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through all its operations ; having pointed out the im- 
perfections of the various languages employed by msn^ 
kind, and the abuse we make of words almost every 
moment of our lives, — Locke, I say, at last considers 
the extent, or rather the nothingness, of human know- 
ledge. It is in this chapter that he ventures modestly 
to observe — " We shall perhaps, never be capable (k 
knowing, whether a being purely material thinks or 
not/' This judicious and guarded observation was 
considered by more than one divine, as neither more 
nor less than a scandalous and impious declaration, 
that the soul is material and mortal. Some English 
devotees, after their usual manner, sounded the alarm. 
The superstitious are in society what poltroons are in 
^n army, — they both feel and excite causeless terror. 
The cry was, that Mr. Locke wished to overturn' reh- 
gion : the subject, however, had nothing to do with 
religion at all ; it was purely a philosophical question*, 
and perfectly independent of faith and revelation. It 
was only necessary to examine, without acrimony or hea^ 
whether there is any contradiction in saying — " Matt^ 
may think, and God may communicate thought to mat- 
ter." But theologians too often begin with passionately 
charging the man who does not join in their opinion 
with blaspheming or insulting God ; somewhat resem- 
bling in this the bad poets, who thought that Despreaux 
spoke contemptuously of the king, because he was 
laughing at themselves. Doctor Stillingfleet obtained 
the reputation of a temperate controversialist, merely 
for abstaining in the discussion from positive and per- 
sonal abuse of Mr. Locke. He entered the lists with 
him, but was decidedly defeated; for he argued like 
a divine, and Locke like a philosopher well acquainted 
with the strength and weakness of the human mind, 
and fighting with weapons the temper of which he well 
knew and justly confided in. 

SECTION II. 

Every philosopher is destined to endure reviling and 
calumny. For one man capable of replying with reasons- 
there are a hundred who have nothing to advance hmt 
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abuse, and every one pays with the money which hfe 
possesses. My ears are every day dinned and wearied 
with the exc!amations — ^^ Locke denies the immortality 
of the soul; Locke destroys morality;" and what is 
surprising, if anything could surprise, is, that out of 
all those who iu this manner bring accusations against 
the morality of Locke, there are very few indeed that 
have ever read him, fewer still that have understood 
him, and none whom it is not our duty to wish 
possessed of such virtues as were possessed by that great 
man, who so truly merited the epithets of wise and 
good. 

Malebranche is read at Paris eagerly and with de- 
light. A number of editions of his metaphysical romance 
have been printed; but I have remarked that there is 
little of him read besides the chapters relating to the 
errors of the senses and imagination. There are very 
few readers who examine the abstract part of the work. 
Those who have any knowledge of the French character 
will easily believe me, when I assert it as my firm 
opinion, that if Malebranche, instead of expatiating on 
the errors of the senses and imagination, had assumed 
that they were already sufficiently known by philoso- 
phers*, and entered immediately upon his speculation 
on matter, he would not have had one follower, and 
would scarcely have had any readers. He confounded 
the reason of those whom he delighted by his style. 
His ^readers believed him on subjects which they did 
not understand, because he had begun intelligibly and 
reasonably on subjects within their grasp ; he seduced 
because he was pleasing, as Descartes did because he 
was daring. Locke was merely wise ; accordingly, twenty 
years were required to dispose of the first edition of 
nis work " On the Human Understanding," which was 
printed in Holland. There never was a man who 
among us has been less read and more condemned 
than Locke. The echoes of calumny and ignorance 
every day repeat — " Locke did not believe the immor- 
tality of the soul ; he must therefore have been a bad 
man." I leave to others the task of confuting so 
base a falseho6d respecting that individual. I limit my- 
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self to showiBg tlie absufvdky oi the general coiKflushnu 
The doetriae of the immortality of the sdal was for a 
very long time unknown to all the worid. The firnt 
Jews ^ere ignorant of it. Was^ there no man of pro- 
bity or virtue aroo&g themr? Did not the Judaic hrw^ 
although it taught no^ng concerning the natoce or 
imraorUJky of the sou!^, teach nevertheless m(»^ty? 
Bven although we wei^e not at the present day assumd 
by faith that we are immortal, although we had it clear 
to demoDStratioi^ that everything belbi^ng to us das^ 
solved and perished with our parishable bodies, we 
surely should, notwithstanding all this, be found iny 
adore the God that made us« and to £oUdw the directbn 
of that reason which he has bestowed upon us* Were 
our life and our whole existence to endure only for a 
single day, it i» certain that, in order to pass t^at day 
in* happiness, it would be necessary to be virtCBOus; and 
it is evident that, in every country and every age, being 
virtuous consists simply and solely in '' doii^ to o(iier& 
what men could reasonably desire should be done to 
themselves." It is this genuine virtue, the daughteir of 
reason, and not of fear, which influenced and guided 
afl the sages of antiqjuity ; it is this which, in our o^m 
times, regulated the li& oi a Descartes^ that distin- 
guished harbinger of natural philosophy; of a Newton^ 
the great interpreter of nature; of a Locke, who alone 
brought the human j(nind acquainted with itself; and 
oif a Bayle, that impartial and enlightened arbiter, as^ 
truly estimable as he wa» grossly cdumniated ; for to 
the honour of letters^ it must be remarked, that philo- 
sophy makes an upright heart, as^ geometry does a 001^* 
rect head. But, not merely was Locke a virtuous 
man; not merely was he a believer in- the immortality 
of the soal> buthe never did; in ftict, ass€i:t that matter 
thinks ; he only said that matter may think, if it is the 
will of God that it should do so, and that it is rash and 
absurd to deny that God has the power to make it 
think. 

I will, however, even suppose thjrf; he saidy and that 
others before him said, that God had im fact given 
thought to matter ; does it thence follow that the soul 
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is mortal? The schools loudly exclaim, that every com- 
pound being retains the nature of that of which it is 
compounded; that matter is perishable and divisible, 
and that accordingly the soul would be perishable and 
divisible like it. The whole of this is equally false. 

It is false, that if God chose to make matter think, 
thought would be a compound of matter ; for thought 
would be simply a ffift of God, added to that unknown 
being which we call matter ; just in the same manner 
as God has added to it the attraction of centripetal 
force and motion, attributes independent ^f divisibility. 
, It is false, that even in the system of the schools, ihat-^ 
ter is infinitely divisible. We assume, indeed, divisibility 
to infinity in geometry ; but that science deals merely 
ivith our ideas, and while we assume lines without 
"width, and points without extension, we also assume an 
infinity of circles passing between a tangent and a 
given circle. 

But when we come to the examination of actual 
nature, then infinite divisibility vanishes. Matter, 
it is true, remains infinitely divisible ideally, but it is 
necessarily indivisible, and that same science of geo- 
metry which demonstrates to me that my thought may 
eternally divide matter, likewise demonstrates to me, 
that there are in matter parts indivisible and perfectly 
solid. The following is me demonstration. 

Since we must necessarily suppose the existence of 
pores in every description of elements into which we 
imagine matter divisible to infinity, the quantity of solid 
matter that will remain will be expressed by the pro- 
duct of an infinite series of terms each smaller than 
the other ; but such a product amounts necessarily to 
zero; and therefore, if matter were physically infinitely 
divisible, there would be no matter at all. This 
shows, by the way, that M. de Malezieux, in his Ele- 
ments of Geometry, for the duke of Burgundy is per- 
fectly incorrect in maintaining that there is an absolute 
incompatibility between units and parts indivisible to 
infinity. In this doctrine he is doubly mistaken ; he is 
mistaken in not adverting to the circumstance that a 
unit is the object of our thought, and divisibility ano- 
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tber object of our thou^t, vfkich. are by no means in- 
compatible ; for I can make a unit of a bundred and a 
bundred of a unit ; and be is farther mistaken in not 
adverting to^tbe difference tbat exists b^ween matter 
divisible in thought, and matter divisible in fbct. 

You enquire perhaps what all this proves ? 

That there are parts of matter imperishable andin^ 
divisible; that the almighty God their creator may, 
whenever he pleases^ unite thought to one of these 
part», and preserve it for ever. I by no means assert, 
tbat my reason instructs me God has actually done 
this ; I merely say, that it teaches me it may be done. 
I say, with the judicious Locke, that it belongs not to 
us, who are only of yesterday, to dare to set bounds to 
the power of the Creator, the infinite being, the only 
necessary and immutable existence. 

Mr. Locke says, that it is impossible for reason to 
prove the spirituality of the soul ; I add, that thore is 
not a man in the world who is not convinced of that 
truth. 

It is unquestionable, that if a man were fully per- 
suaded he should be more free and more happy in quit- 
ting his habitation, he would quit it instantly ; but we 
cannot beUeve the soul to be spiritual^ without conceiv- 
ing it to be in prison in the body, in which it is in 
general, if not absolutely miserable, at least restless 
and melancholy ; we ought therefore naturadly to be 
delighted to leave our prison. But what man is de- 
lighted to die through sudi a motire? 

... Quod 81 immortalis nostra foret niens^ 
Non jam se.morietis dt^olvi oooqueretiir; 
Sed magis ire foras, vesteniqu6.relin(|4iM'e utanguis 
Gauderet prcelun^a senex aut cornua cervus. 

LucRcnus, iii. 611 — 614. 

The soul immortal, why doth then the mind 
Complain of death, why not rejoice to find 
Herself let loose, and leaTettlris clay behind? 
As snakes^ whene'er Uie circling year retarnsy 
Rejoice to cast their skins, or deer their horne. 

Crbbch* 

We should endeavour to ascertain, not what other 
men have said upon this matter, but what our own 
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reason is able to difico^r to us) independently of the 
c^iiiions^of mankind. 

LOVE, 

There are so many kinds of love, that in order to^ 
define it, we scarcely know which to direct our attention* 
to* Some boldly apply tlie name of * love ' to a caprice 
of a few days, a- connection without attachment, a 
passion without affection, the affectations of cecisbeism^ 
a cold usage, a romantic fancy, a taste speedily followed 
by distaste. They apply the name to a thousand chi-' 
meras. 

. Should any philosophers be inclined profoundly to 
investigate a subject in itself so little philosophical, they 
may recur to the banquet of Plato, in which Socrates^ 
the decent and honourable lover of Alcibiades and 
Agathon, converses with them on the metaphysics of 
love. 

Lucretius speaks of it more as a natural philosopher ; 
and Virgil follows the example of Lucretius. " Amor 
omnibus idem/' 

It is the embroidery of imagination on the stuff of 
nature. If you wish to form an idea of love, look at 
the sparrows in your garden ; behold your doves ; 
contemplate the bull when introduced to the heifer; 
look at that powerful and spirited horse which two of 
your grooms^ are conducting to the mare that quietly 
awaits him, and is evidently pleased at his approach ; 
observe the flashing of his eyes, notice the strengdi 
and loudness of his neighin gs, the boundings, the cur- 
vettings, , the ears erect,/ the mouth opening' with con- 
vulsive gasping»^ the distended nostrils^ the breath of 
firej the raised^ and' waving mane, and the impetuous 
. ^kovement with which h© r«5iestowards the object which 
naturehas destined fbr him ; da not; however, bejealbui 
of his happiness ; but reBect on the advantages of the 
huinan spedes; they afford am|de compensation in 
love for all those whidi nature has conferred on mere 
animals-^stren^h, beauty, lightness, and rapidity. 
There are some classes^ l^wever, even of animals 
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totally unacquainted with sexual association. Fishes 
are destitute of this enjoyment. The female deposits 
her millions of eggs on the slime of the waters, and the 
male that meets them passes over them and communi- 
cates the vital principle, neither consorting with, or 
perhaps even perceiving the female to whom they 
belong. 

The greater part of those animals which copulate 
are sensible of the enjoyment only by a single sense ; 
and when appetite is satisfied, the whole is over. No 
animal, besides man, is acquainted with embraces; his 
whole frame is susceptible ; his lips particularly experi- 
ence a delight which never wearies, and which is exclu- 
sively the portion of his species; finally, he can surrender 
himself at all seasons to the endearments of love, while 
mere animals possess only limited periods. If you reflect 
on these high pre-eminences, you will readily join in 
the earl of Rochester's remark, that love would impel a 
whole nation of atheists to worship the divinity. 
: As men have been endowed with the talent of per- 
fecting whatever nature has bestowed upon them, they 
have accordingly perfected the gift of love. Cleanli- 
ness, personal attention, and regard to health, render 
the frame more sensitive, and consequently increase 
its capacity of gratification. All the other amiable 
and valuable sentiments enter afterwards into that of 
love, like the metals which amalgamate with gold; 
friendship and esteem readily fly to its support ; and 
talents both of body and of mmd are new and strength- 
ening bonds. 

Nam facit ipsa suis interdiim femina factis, 
Morigerisque modis, et munde corpore culto 
Ut facil^ insuescat secum yir degere vitam. 

LucRBTirs, iv. 1875. 

Self-love, above all, draws closer all these various 
ties. Men pride themselves in the choice they have 
made; and the numberless illusions that crowd around 
constitute . the ornament of the work, of which the 
foundation. is so firmly laid by nature. 

Such are the advantages possessed by man above 
the various tribes of animals. But, if he enjoys delights 
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of which they are ignorant, how many vexations and 
disgusts, on the oUier hand, is he exposed to, fr^m 
^hich they are free ! The nost dreadrai of these itf 
occasioned by nature's htn^ing poisoned the pleaisur^ 
of. love and sources of life over three quarters of the 
world by a temble disease, to which man alone is 9ui>* 
ject; nor is it with this pestilence as with variovs 
other maladies, which are the natural consequences of 
excess. It was not introduced into the world by 
debauchery. The Phrynes and LaTses, the Floras and 
MessaUnas, were never attacked by it. It originated 
in islands where mankind dwelt together in innocence^ 
and has thence been spread throughout the old world. 

If nature could in any instance be accused of despi- 
sing her own work, thwarting her own plan, and coun- 
teracting her own views, it would be in this detestable 
scoui^ which has polluted the earth with horror and 
shame.< And can thns then be the best of all possible 
worlds? What! if Casar and Antony and Octavius 
never had this disease, was it not possible to prevent 
Francia the first from dying of it ? No, it is said ; 
things were so ordered all for the best; I am disposed 
tb believe it ; but it is unfortunate for those to whom 
Rabelais has dedicated his book. 

Erotic philosophers have fVequewtly discussed the 
question, whether Heloisa could truly love Abelard 
after he became a monk and mutilated r One of these 
states much wronged the other. 

Be comforted however, Abek^d, you were really be-- 
loved ; imagination comes in aid of the? heart. Men 
feel a pleasure in remaining at table although they can 
no'loniger eat? Is it love? is it simply recollection? is 
it friendship ? It is a something compounded of all 
these. It is a conned feeling, resembling the fantastic 
passions which the dead retained in the Elysian fields. 
The heroes who while living had shone in the chariot 
faces, guided imaginary chadots after death. Heloisa 
lived widi you on illusions and supplements. She 
sometimes caressed you , and with so much the more plea- 
sure as, after vowing at Paraclete that she would love yoi> 
no more, her caresses were become more precious to 
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her in proportion as they had become more culpable. 
A Woman can never form a passion for an eunuch, but 
i^e may retain her passion for her lover after his be- 
coming one, if he still remains amiable.' 

The case is different with respect to a lover grown 
old in the service; the external appearance is no longer 
the same; wrinkles affright, pizzly eyebrows repel, 
decaying teeth disgust, infirmities drive away : all that 
can be done or expected is to have the virtue of being 
a patient and kind nurse, and bearing with the man 
that was once beloved, all which amounts to — burying 
the dead. 

LOVE OF GOD. 

The disputes that have occurred about the love of 
God have kindled as much hatred as any theological 
quarrel. The Jesuits and jansenists have been con- 
tending for a hundred years which party loved God in 
the most suitable and appropriate manner, and which 
should at the same time most completely harrass and 
torment their neighbour. 

When the author of Telemachus, who was in high 
reputation at the court of Louis XIV., recommended 
men to love God in a manner which did not happen 
to coincide with that of the author of the " Funeral Orar- 
tions,'* the latter, who was a complete master of the wea- 
pons of controversy, declared open war against him, and 
procured his condemnation in the ancient city of Ro- 
mulus, where God was the very object most loved, after 
domination, ease, luxury, pleasure, and money. 

If madame Guyon had been acquainted with the 
story of the good old woman, who brought a chafing- 
dish to bum paradise, and a bottle of oil to extinguish 
hell, that God might be loved for himself alone, she 
would not perhaps have written so much as she did. 
She must mevitably have felt that she could herself 
never say anything better than that ; but she loved 
God and nonsense so very sincerely, that she was im* 
prisoned for four months, on account of her affectionate 
attachment; — treatment decidedly rigorous and unjust. 
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Why punish as a criminal a -woman whose only ofTence 
was composing verse in the style of the abbe CotinV 
and prose in the. taste of the popular favourite Punchi<- 
nello. It is strange, that the author of Telemachus 
and the frigid loves of Eucharis, should have said in 
his " Maxims of Saints," after the blessed Francis de 
Sales, — ** I have scarcely any desires ; but, were I to 
be born again, I should not have any at all. If God 
came to me, I would also go to him ; if it were not his 
"will to come to me, I would stay where I was, and not 
go to him.*' 

, . His whole work turns upon this proposition. Fran- 
cis de Sales was not condemned, but Fenelon was. 
Why should that have been ? the reason is, that Fran- 
cis de Sales had not a bitter enemy at the court of 
Turin, and that Fenelon had one at Versailles. 
' The most sensible thing that was written upon this 
mystical controversy, is to be found perhaps in Boi- 
leau's satire " On the Love of God," although that is cer- 
tainly by no means his best work. 

- ' Qui fait exactement ce que, ma loi commande, 

A pour moi, dit ce Dieu, I'amour que je demande. 

£p. xii. 99. 

Attend exactly to my law's command, 
Sucli, says this God, the worship 1 demand. 

If we must pass from the thorns of theology to those 
of philosophy, which are not so long and are less' 
piercing, it seems clear that an object may be loved 
by any one without any reference to self, without any 
mixture of interested self-love. We cannot compare 
divine things to earthly ones,. or the love of God to any' 
other love. We have an infinity of steps to mount 
above our grovelling human inclinations before we can 
reach that sublime love. Since however we have nothing 
to rest upon, except the earth, let us draw our compa- 
risons from that. We view some masterpiece of art, 
in painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, or elo- 
quence; we hear a piece of music that abolutely en- 
chants our ears and souls; we admire it, we love it.' 
without any return of the slightest advantage to our- 
selves from this attachment; it is a pure and refined' 
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feeling ; we proceed sometimes so far as to entertain 
y^eoatioa or friendship for the author ; and were he 
present shouU cordially embrace him. 

This is almost the only way in which we can explain 
our profound admiration and the impulses of our heart 
towards the eternal architect of the world. We survey 
the work with an astonishment made up of respect and 
a sense of our own nothingness, and our heart warms 
and rises as much as possH^le towards the divine 
artificer. 

But what is this feeling ? A something vague an4 
ii]^terminate — an impression that has no connection, 
with our ordinary a^ec^ns. A soul more susceptible 
than another, more withdrawn from worldly business 
^and cares, may be so affected by the spectacle of natur^ 
as to feel the most ardent as well as pious aspirations 
towards the eternal lord who formed it. Could such 
^n amiable affection of the mind, could so powerful a 
^ai'm, so strong an evidence of feeling, incur erasure t 
Was it possible in reality to condemn tl^ affectionate and 
grateful disposition of the archbiAep oi Cambray? Not- 
withstanding the expressions of St. Francis de -Sales, 
above given, he adhered steadily to this assertion, that the 
author may be loved mierely and simply for the beauty 
of his works. With what heresy could he be re- 
proached ? The extravagances of style of a lady of 
Montargis, aud a few unguarded expressions of his 
own, were not a little injurious to him. 

Where was the harm that he had done ? Nothing 
at present is known about the matter. This dispute, 
like numberless others, is completely annihilated. 
Were every dogmatist to say to himiself, a few yeard 
hence no one will care a straw foar my dogmas, there 
would be far less dogmatising in the world than there 
18. Ah! Louis the fourteenth ! Louis the fourteenth! 
when two men of genius had departed so far from the 
natural scope a|id direction of their talents, as to write 
the most ODS<iure and tiresome works ever written in 
your dominions, how much better would it have b^en 
to have ieft tliem to their own wranglin^s ! 
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Pour finirtcHis ces debats-l^. 
To n'avaisqu' ^4e8 laisser faire* 

To fetid -debates in such a tone 
'TwAi but to leave the men alone. 

1% is observable under all the articles of morality and 
history, by vhat an invisible chain, by what unknown 
springs, m the ideas that disturb our minds, and all 
the events that poison our days, are bound together 
and brought to co-operate in the formation of our des- 
tinies. Fenelon dies in exile in consequence of hold- 
ing two or three mystical conversations with a pious 
but fanciful woman. Cardinal Bouillon, nephew of 
the great Turenne, is persecuted in consequence qf not 
hims^f persecuting at Rome the archbishop of Cam- 
bray, his friend : he is compelled to quit France, and he 
loses his whole fortune. 

By a like chain of causes and effects, the son of a 
solicitor at Viie detects in a dozen of obscure phrases 
of a book printed at Amsterdam, what is sufficient to 
fill all the dungeons of France with victims ; and at 
length, from the depth of those dungeons arises a cry 
for redress and vengeance, the echo of which lays 
prostrate on the earth an able and tyrannical society* 
whicdi had been established by an ignorant mad-man. 

LOVE (SOCRATIC LOVE). 

If the love called Socratic and Platonic is only a 
becoming sentiment, it is to be applauded ; if an unna- 
tural licence, we must blush for Greece. 

It is certain as the knowledge of antiquity c4n 
well be, that Socratic love was not an infamous passion. 
It is the word love which has deceived the world. 
Those called the lovers of a young man were precisely 
such as among us are called the minions of our princes — 
honourable youths attached to the education of a 
child of distinction, partaking of the same studies and 
the same military exercises — a warlike and correct 
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custom, which has been perverted into nocturnal feasts 
and midnight orgies. 

The company of lover» instituted by Laius was an 
invincible troop of young warriors, bouna by oath each 
to preererve the life of any other at the expense ofTiis 
own. Ancient discipline nevet exhibitc^l any^ing 
more fine. 

Sextus Empiricus and others have boldly affirmed, 
that this vice was recomfnended by the laws of Persiau 
Let them cite the text of such a law ; let them exhibit 
the code of the Persian» ; and if such an abomiimtxm 
be even found there, still I would disbdieve it, and 
maintain that the thing was not true, because it is im- 
possible. No ; k is not in human nature to make a 
law which contlradicts and outrages nature itself-— a 
law which would annihilate mankind, if it were literally 
obTserved. Moreover/ 1 wHl show you the ancient law 
of the Persians as given in thfe Sadder. It says, in the 
article or gate 9, that the greatest sin must not be 
committed V It is in vain that a modern writer ae^s 
to justify Sextus Empiricus and pederasty. The laws 
of Zoroaster, with which he is unacquainted, incontro- 
vertibly prove, that this vice was never recommended to 
the Persians. It might as well be said, that is reeom^ 
mended to the Turks. They boldly practice it, but 
their laws condemn it. 

Pow many persons have mistaken shameful prac- 
tices, which are only tolerated in a country, for its kairs. 
Sextus Empiricus, who doubted everything, should have 
doubted this piece of jurisprudence. If he had lived 
in our days, and witnessed the proceedings of two or 
three young Jesuits with their pupils, would he have 
been justified in the assertion that such practices were 
permitted by the institutes of Ignatius Loyola ? 

It will be permitted to me here to allude to the 
Socratic love of the reverend father Polycarp, a Carme- 
lite, who was driven away from the small town of Gex 
in 1771, in which place he taught religion and Latin fo 
about a dozen scholars. He was at once their confes- 
sor, tutor, and something more. Few have had more 
occupations, spiritual and temporal. All was dis- 
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covered ; and he retired into Switzerland, a country 
very distant from Greece. 

Tlie monks charged with the education of youth 
have always exhibited a iittie of this tendency, which 
is a necessary consequence of the celibacy to which 
thepoor men are condemned. 

This vice was so common at Rome, that it was im- 
possible to punish a crime which almost every one 
committed. Octavius Augustus, that murderer, de- 
bauchee, and coward who exiled Ovid, thought it 
right in Virgil to «ing the charms of Alexis. Horace, 
his other poetical favourite, constructed small odes on 
Liigurinus ; and this same Horace, who praised Augus- 
tus for reforming manners, speaks in his satires iii 
much the same way of both boys, and girls. Yet the 
ancient law ^Scantinia,' which forbade pederasty, al- 
ways existed, and was put in force by the emperor 
Philip, who drove away from Rome the boys who made 
a profession of it. I^ however, Rome had witty and 
licentious students, like Petronius, it had also such 
preceptors as Quintilian ; and attend to the precautions 
he lays down in his chapter of * The Preceptor,* in 
order to preserve the purity of early youth. " Caven- 
4um non solum crimine turpitudims, sed etiam suspi- 
cione.** We must not only beware of a shameful crime 
but even of the suspicion of it. To conclude, I firmly 
believe that no civilized nation ever existed* which 
made formal laws against morcJs. 

* The ex-jesiut Des Fontaines was on the point of being burnt 
for this crime in the place de Grev<e, but was sayed by powerful 
protectors. A victitn however was wanted, and Des Chofours 
was burnt in his stead. The burning of the latter was decreed on 
the authority of the Institutes of St. Louis, rendered into French 
of the fifteenth century. St. Louis, however assigned the re- 
proachful epithet bestowed on offendersof thi8descripttoa,tathose 
the church pronounced heretics, who at that time, were generally 
•o denominated ; to these he generally alluded when he decreed, 
that if any one was suspected he should be examined byjhe 
bishop, and if proved guilty be burned. Thus the Lorrain gentle- 
man, Ots Chofours, suffered death at Paris from an ambiguity. 
Pespreaux did well in. com^otting a satire against equivoque, 
which has caoied more mischief than the world is aware o& ^ 
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Observations by another Hand* 

We may be permitted to make a few additiooal re» 
flections on an odious and disgusting subject, which 
however, unfortunately, forms a part of the history of 
opinions and manners. 

This offence may be traced to the remotest periods 
of civilization. Greek and Roman history .in partis 
cular allows us not to doubt it. It was common before 
people formed regular societies, and were governed by 
written laws. 

The latter fact is the reason, that the laws have 
treated it with so much indulgence. Severe laws can- 
not be proposed to a free people against a vice, what* 
ever it may be, which is common and habitual. For a 
long time, many of the German nations had written 
laws which admitted of composition for murder. 
Solon contented himsejf with forbidding these odious 
practices between the citizens and slaves. The Athe- 
nians might perceive the policy of this interdiction, 
and submit to it ; especially as it operated against the 
slaves only, and was enacted to prevent them from 
corrupting the young free men. ratheirs of families^ 
however lax their morals, had no motive to oppose it. 

The severity of the manners of women in Greece, 
the use of public baths, and the passion for g^ames in 
which men appeared altogether naked, fostered this 
turpitude, notwithstanding the progress of society and 
morals. Lycurgus, by allowing more liberty to the 
ivomen, and by certain other institutions, succeeded in 
tendering this vice less common in Sparta than in the 
other towns of Greece. 

/ When the manners of a people become less rustic, 
as they improve in arts, luxury, and riches, if they 
retain their former vices, they at least endeavour to 
veil ^hem. Christian morality, by attaching shame to 
connexions between unmarried people, by rendering 

*Thetft observations i^re given fxy way of note in the French 
edition,^! from their leneth and ahility will sti^nd bett^ri^ part 
oftheiea^t,— T. • 
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Viarriage mdissdlubley and proscribing coQCubinage by 
ecclesiastical censures, has rendered adultery conwucn,- 
IBvery sort of voluptuousness having been equally 
made sinful, that species is naturally preferred which, 
Is necessarihir the most secret; and thus, by a singu-^ 
lar contradic^n, absolute crimes are often made more, 
frequex^, dKMre tolerated, and less shameful in publio 
opktiMi, than simple weaknesses. When the western 
nations began a course of refinement, they sought to 
conceal adultery under the veil of what is called gallan* 
try. Then men loudly avowed a passion in which it 
was presumed the women did not share. The lovers 
dared demand nothing; s^ it was only after more 
than ten years Qf pure love, of combats and victories at 
tournaments, that a cavalier might hope to dijscover 
a moment of weakness in the object of his adoration^ 
There remains a -sufficient number of records of these 
times to convince us, that the state of manners fos- 
tered this species of hypocrisy. It was similar among 
the Greeks, when they had become polished. C(m- 
nexions between males were not shameful; young 
people united themselves to each other by oaths, but 
it was to live and die for their country. It was usual 
for a person of ripe age to attach himself to a young 
man in a state of adolescence, ostensibly to form, in<^ 
struct, and guide him ; and the passion which mingled 
in these friendships was a sort of love — but still innor 
cent love. Such was the veil with which public de- 
cency concealed vices which general opinion tolerated. 

In iShort, in the same manner as chivalric gallantry 
is often made a theme for eulogy in modern society, 
as proper to elevate th^ soul and inspire courage, was 
it common among the Greeks to eulogise that love 
which attached the citizens to each other, 

Plato said, that the Thebans acted laudably in 
adopting it, because it was necessary to polish their 
manners, suppljr greater energy to their souls and to 
their spirits, which were benumbed by the nature of 
their climate. We perceive by this, that a virtuous 
friendship alone was treated of by Plato. Thus, when 
a christian prmce proclaimed a tournament, at which 
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every ope appeared in the colours of his mistress, it 
was with the laudable intention of exciting emulation 
among his knights, and to soften manners : it was not 
adultery, but gallantry, that he would encourage within 
his dominions. In Athens, according to Plato, they 
•et bounds to their toleration. In monarchical states, 
it was politic to prevent these attachments between 
men, but in republics they materially tended to prer 
vent the double establishment of tyranny. In the 
sacrifice of a citizen, a t^^rant knew not whose ven* 
geance he might arm against himself, and was liaUe, 
without ceasing, to witness coni^racies jprow out of 
the resolutions which thb ambiguous a&ction pro^ 
duced among men. 

In the mean time, in spite of ideas so remote fW>m 
our sentiments and manners, this practice was re^ 
garded as very shameihl among the Greeks, every time 
it was exhibited without the excuse of friendship or 
political ties. When Philip of Macedon saw extended 
on the field of battle of Cheronea, the soldiers who 
composed the sacred battalion or band of friends at 
Thebes, all killed in the ranks in which they had com- 
batted^ *' I will never believe,'* he exclaimed, ** that 
such brave men have committed or suffered anything 
shameful." This expression from a man himself soiled 
with this infamy, furnishes an indisputable proof of the 
general opinion of Greece. 

At Rome, this opinion was still stronger. Many 
Greek heroes, regarded as virtuous men, have been 
supposed addicted to the vice; but among the Romans 
it was never attributed to any of those characters in 
whoiA great virtue was acknowledged. It only seems, 
that with these two nations no idea of crime or even 
dishonour was attached to it, unless carried to excess, 
which renders even a passion for women disgracofuL 
Pederasty is rare among us, and would be unknown, 
but for the defects of public education. 

Montesquieu pretends, that it prevails in certain 
Mahometan nations, in consequence of the facili^ of 
possessing women. In our opiiiion, for 'fiiciUt/we 
should read ' difficulty/ 
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LUXURY. 

SECTION I. 

, In a country where all the inhabitants went barer 
footed, could luxury be imputed to the first man whQ 
made a pair of shoes for himself ? Or rather, was he not 
ft man of sense and industry ? 

Is it not just the same with him who procured the 
first shirt? With respect to the man who had it washed 
and ironed, I consider him as an absolute genius, abun- 
dant in resources, and qualified to govern a state. 
. Thpse however who . were not used to wear clean 
shirts, considered him as a rich effeminate coxcomb 
3M^o was hkely to corrupt the nation. 

" Beware of luxury,*' said Cato to the Romans ; 
" you have conquered the province of Phasia, but 
never eat any pheasants. You have subjugated the 
country in whidi cotton grows; still. however continue 
to sleep on the bare ground. You have plundered the 
gold, and silver, and jewels of innumerable nations, 
but never become such fools as to use them. After 
taking everything, remain destitute of everything^ 
Highway robbers should be virtuous and free." 

Lucuilus repHed, " You should rather wish, my good 
friend, that Crassus, and Pompey, and Csesar, and 
myself, should spend all that we have taken in luxury. 
Great robbers must fight about the division of the 
spoil; but Rome will inevitably be enslaved, and it 
will be enslaved by one or otner of us much more 
speedily, and much more securely, if we place that 
jiralue upon money that you do, than if we spend it in 
superfluities and pleasures. Wish that Pompey and 
Ceesar may so far impoverish themselves, as not. to 
have money enough to pay the armies." 

Not long since, a Norwegian was upbraiding ^ 
Dutchman with luxury. "Where now," says he, ** are 
the happy times when a merchant, quitting Amsterdam 
for the great Indies, left a quarter of smoked beef in 
his kitchen and found it . untouched on his return? 
Where are your wooden spoons and iron forks ? Is it 

* 
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not shameful for a sensible Dutchman to sleep in a 
bed of damask?" 

*' Go to Batavia/' replied the Amsterdanuner ; 
'^ gain, as I have done, ten tons of gold ; and then see 
if you have not some inclination to be well clotbedy 
well fed, and well lodged." 

Since this conversation, twenty volumes have been 
written about luxury, and these books have neither 
increased nor diminished it. 

SECTION II. 

Luxury has been declaimed against for the space 
of two thousand years, both in verse and prose ; and 
yet it has been always liked. 

What has not been said of the Romans ? When, in 
the early periods of their history, these banditti ravaged 
and carried off their neighbours' harvests; when, in 
order to augment their own wretched village, they de- 
stroyed the poor villages of the Volsci and Samnites, 
they were, we are told, men disinterested and virtuous. 
They could not as yet, be it remembered, carry awav 
gold and silver, and jewels, because the towns which 
they sacked and plundered had none ; nor did their 
woods and swamps produce partridges or pheasants ; 
yet people, forsooth, extol their temperance ! 

When, by a succession of violences, they had pil- 
laged and robbed every country from the recesses of 
the Adriatic to the Euphrates, and had sense enough 
to enjoy the fruit of their rapine ; when they cultivated 
the arts, and tasted all the pleasures of life, and eom- 
municated them also to the nations which they con- 
quered; then, we are tdd, they ceased to be wise and 
good. 

AH such declamations tend just to prove this — ^that 
a robber ought not to eat the dinner he has taken , 
nor wear the habit he has stolen, nor ornament his 
finger with the ring he has plundered from an^ 
other. Ail this, it is said, should be thrown into the 
river, id order to live like good people; but how much 
better would it be to say, never rob — it is your duty 
not to rob ? Condemn uie brigands when tiiey plun- 
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d^; but do not tnat them as Ibob or madmen for 
^^J^^T^ their plunder. After a number of English 
sailors have obtained their prize-money for the capture 
of Pondieherry^ or the Havanns^, can they be blamed 
for purchasing a little pleasure in London m return for 
the labour and pain they have undergone in the uncon* 
genial climes of Asia or America ? 

The declaimers we hare mentioned, would wish men 
to bury the riches that might be accumulated by the 
fortune of war, or by agriculture, commerce, and in* 
dustry in general. They cite Lacedemon ; why do they 
not also cite the republic of San Marino ? What benefit 
did Sparta do to Greece? Had she eter a Demosthenes, 
a Sophocles, an Apelles, or a Phidias ? The luxury 
of Adiens formed great men of every description, 
Sparta had certainly some great captains, but even 
these in a smaller number tluin other cities. But al- 
lowing, that a small republic like Lacedemon may 
maintain its poverty,* men uniformly die, whether they 
are in want qf everything, or enjoying the various 
means of rendering life agreeable. The savage of 
Canada subsists and attains old age, as well as the 
English citizen who has fifty thousand guineas a year* 
But who will ever compare the country of the Iroquois 
to England? 

Let the republic of Ragusa, and the canton of Zug, 
enact sumptuary laws; they are right in so doing. 
The poor must not expend beyond their means ; but I 
have somewhere read, that if partially injurious^ luxury 
benefits a great nation upon the whole, 

Sachez lurtout que le luxe enrichit 
Un grand etat, s'il en perd un petit.-)' 

* Lacedemon avoided luxury only by keeping up the commu* 
nity or equality of gooda, but she kept up each of these only 
through the cultivation of her lands by slaves. I^ was the legis- 
lation of the convent of St. Claude only, that the monks were not 
permitted to kill or injure their serfs, (mainmortables). Th^ 
existence of equality or community of goods implies that of an en<« 
slaved people. The Spartans had virtue like highway-robbers, 
like inquisitors, like all classes of men familiarised by habit to 
crime so far as at length to commit it without remorse. 

-f Sumptuary laws are by their verv nature a violation of the 
right of property. If in a small state tnere is no grent inequality 
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If by luxury you mean excess, we knchv that excess 
is universally pernicious, in abstinence as well as glut- 
tony, in parsimony or profusion. I know not how it 
has happened, that in my own village, where the soil 
is poor and meagre, the imposts heavy, and the 
prohibition against a man's exporting the com he has 
himself sown and reaped, intolerable, there is hardly 
a single cultivator who is not well clothed, and who 
has not an ample supply of warmth and food. Should 
this cultivator go to plough in his best clothes and with 
his hair dressed and powdered, there would in that 
case exist the greatest and most absurd luxury; but 
were a wealthy citizen of Paris or London to appeap at 
the play in the dress of this peasant, he would exhibit 
the grossest and most ridiculous parsimony. 

Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultr4 citr^que neauit consistere rectum. 

koKACB, book i. sat. i. v. 106. 
Some certain mean in all things mav be found, 
To mark our virtues, and our vices, bound. 

Francis. 

On the invention of scissars, which are certainly not 
of the very highest antiquity, what was not said of those 
who pared their nails and cut off some of their hair 
that wacs hanging down over their noses? They were 
undoubtedly considered as prodigals and coxconibs^ 
who bought at an extravagant price an instrument 
just calculated to spoil the work of the creator. What 
an enormous sin to pare the horn which God himself 
made to grow at our fingers' ends! It was absolutely 
an insult to the Divine Being himself. When shirts 
and socks were invented, it was far worse. It is well 
known with what wrath and indignation the old coun- 
sellors, who had never worn socks, exclaimed against 
the Voung magistrates who encouraged so dreadful and 
fetal a luxury.* 

of fortune, there will be no luxury; if there is such inequality, 
tuxury is the natural remedy for it. The sumptuary laws of 
Genevk hav^ destroyed its liberty. 

* If We are to understand by luxury, all that is beyond absolute 
necessity, luxury is a natural consequence of the advance of the 
human bpecies ; and, to reason correctly and consistently, every 
\ • ' * . . 
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MADNESS. 

What is madness? To have erroneous perceptions, 
and to reason correctly from them? Let the wisest 
man, if he would understand madness, attend to the 
succession of his ideas while he dreams. If he he 
^oubled with indigestion during the night, a thousand 
incoherent ideas torment him; it seems as if nature 
punished him for having taken too much food, or for 
having injudiciously selected it, by supplying involun- 
tary conceptions; for we think very little during 
sleep, except when annoyed by a bad digestion, Un- 
cjuiet dreams are in reality a transient madness. 

Madness is a malady which necessarily hinders a 
man from thinking and acting like other men. Not 
being able to manage property, the madman is withheld 
from it; incapable of ideas suitable to society, he is 
.shut out from it; if he be dangerous, he is confined 
altogether; and if he be furious, they bind him. Some- 
.times he is cured - by the baths, by bleeding, and by 
regimen. 

This man is not however deprived of ideas ; he fre- 
quently possesses them like other men, and often when 
he sleeps. We might inquire how the spiritual and 
immortal soul, lodged in his brain, receives all its ideas 

enemy to luxury ought to think, with Rousseau, that the true state 
of happiness and virtue is that, not of the savage, but of the 
'burang^-diitang. It would evidently be absurd, to re^rd as an 
^vil, tenveniences which all men can enjoy; accordingly, the 
term luxury is in general applied merely to superfluities which 
can be enjoyed only by a small number of individuals. In this 
tense, luxury is a natural consequence of property, without which 
-no society can subsist; and of a^reat inequality of fortunes, which 
is the consequence, not of the right of property, but of bad laws. 
.It is in these bad laws then that luxury originates, and good laws 
would destroy it. Moralists ought to address their discourses to 
legislators, not to private persons; because it is in the course 
of possibility, that a virtuous and enlightened man may have it in 
his power to make reasonable laws, but it is not in human nature 
that all the wealthy members of a community should, out gf a 
principle of virtue, renounce the gratifications of pleasure and 
vanity which they pan procure by their opulence. 
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correctly and distinctly, without the capacity ot judg^ 
ment. It perceives objects, as the souls of Aristode, of 
Plato, of Locke, and of Newton^ perceived them. ^ It 
hears the same sounds, and possesses the same sense 
of feeling — how therefoTCj receiving impressions like 
the wisest, does the soul of the madman connect theni 
extravagantly, and prove unable to disperse them ? 

If this simple and eternal substance enjoys the sam6 
properties as the souls .Which are lodged in the sagest 
brains^ it ought to reason like them. Why does it not? 
If my madman sees a thing red, ii^hile the wise men see 
it blue ; if when my sages* hear music, my madman 
hears the braying of an ass; if when they attend i 
sermon, he imagines himself to be listening to a co-> 
medy ; if when they understand yes, he understands 
no ; then I conceive clearly that his soul ought to think 
contrary to their*s. But my madman having the same 
perceptions as they have, there is no apparent reason 
why his soul, having received all the necessary mate' 
rials, cannot make a proper use of them. It is pure, 
they say, and subject to no infirmity ; behold it pro* 
vided with all the necessary assistance ; nothing which 
passes in the body can change its essence ; — yet it is 
i^hut ug in a close carriage, and conveyed to Cha-* 
renton. 

This reflection may lead us to suspect, that the faculty 
of thought, bestowed by God upon man, is subject to 
derangement like the other senses. A madman is an 
invalid whose .brain is diseased^ while the gouty man is 
one who suffers in his ieet and hands. People think 
by means of the brain, and walk on their feet, without 
knowing anything of the source of either this incom- 
prehensible power of walking, or the equally incom*- 
prehensible power of thinking; besides the gout may 
be in the head, instead of the feet. In short, after 
a thousand arguments, faith alone can convince us of 
the possibility of a simple and immaterid substance 
liable to disease. 

The learned may say to the madman, — My friend^ 
although deprived of common sense, thy soul is as 
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pure^ as spiritual, and as immortal, as our own ; but 
our souls are happily loflg«4> md thine not so. Hie 
windows of its dwelling are closed ; it wants air, and is 
stifled. The madman, in a lucid interval, will rttply to 
them, — My friends, you beg the question, as usual. My 
windows are as wide -open as your own, since I caa 
perceire the SMne objects and listen to the same 
sounds. It necessarily foilews, that my soul makes a 
bad use ai my senses ; or that my soul is a vitiated 
sense^ a depraved faculty. In a word, either my soul 
is itself diseased, or I have no soul. 

One of the doctors may reply ,-TT-My brother, God 
lias possibly created foolish souls, as well as wise ones. 
The madman will answer, — If I believed what you say, 
I diould be a still greater madman than I am. Have 
tite kindness, you who know so much, to tell me why I 
am mad? 

Supposing the doctors to retain a little s^ise, they 
iwould say,*— We kaow nothing about the matter. Nei- 
ther are they more able to comprehend how a brain 
possesses regular ideas, and makes a due use of them. 
They call themselves sages, and are as weak as their 
patient. 

If the interval of reason of the madman lasts long 
enough, he will say to them,—- Miserable mortals, who 
meid^er know the >cause of my malady, nor how to cure 
tt ! Tremble, lest ye become altog^er like me, or 
€v^i still worse than I am ! You are not of the highest 
rank, like Charles VLof Fitance, Henry VI. of Endand, 
«and the German emperor Wincenslaus, who all lost 
their reason in4:he >aame century. You have not neariy 
80 much wit as Blaise Pascal, James Abadie, oi Jona- 
4iian Swift, who all ibecaone insane. The last of them 
founded an hospital for us*; shall I go there and retain 
pl€U)es for you ? 

N. B. I regret that Hippoorates should have p.r€- 
^soribedtiie'blood^ftan «ss's oolt for madness; and am 
still more sorry, ths|t the Manuel des Dames asserts, 
that it may be emed hy catching the itch. Pleasant 
piescriptions these, and apparently invented by those 
who were to take them ! 

VOL. IV. L L 
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Magic is a more plausible science than astrology 
and the doctrine of genii. As soon as we began to 
think that there was in man a being quite dktinct 
from matter, and that the understanding exists after 
death, we gave this understanding a fine subtle aerial 
body, resembling the body in which it was lodged. 
Two quite natural reasons introduced this opinion ; the 
first is, that in all languages the soul was called spirit, 
breath, wind. This spirit, this breath, this wind, was 
therefore very fine and delicate. The second is, that if 
the soul of a man had not retained a form similar tcf 
that which it possessed during its life, we should not 
have been able after death to distinguish the soul of one 
man from that of another. This soul, this shade, which 
existed, separated from its body, might very well 
show itself upon occasion, revisit the place whidi 
it had inhabited, its parents and friends, speak to 
them and instruct them. In all this there is no incom- 
patibility. 

As departed souls might very well teach those whom 
they came to visit the secret of conjuring them, they 
failed not to do so ; and the word Abraxa, pronounced 
with some ceremonies, brought up souls with whom he 
who pronounced it wished to speak. I suppose an 
Egyptian saying to a philosopher, — I descend in a 
right line from the magicians of Pharaoh, who changed 
ro<Is into serpents, and the waters of the Nile into 
blood; one of my ancestors married the witch of 
Endor, who conjured up the soul of Samuel at. the 
request of Saul ; she communicated her secrets to her 
husband, who made her the confidant of his own ; I 
possess this inheritance from my father and mother; 
my gene^ogy is well attested; I command the spicits 
and elements. The philosopher, in reply, will n^ve 
nothing to do but to demand his protection; for if d|s- 
' posed to deny and dispute, the magician will shut his 
mouth by saying, — You cannot deny the facts; my 
ancestors have been inqontestibly great magicianSy aiul 
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you doubt it not; you have no reason to believe that I 
am inferior to them, particularly \vhen a man of honour 
like myself assures you that he is a sorcerer. The 
philosopher, to be sure, might say to him, — Do me 
the pleasure to conjure up a shade; allow me to 
speak to a soul ; change this water into blood, and this 
rod into a serpent. The magician will answer, — I 
work not for philosophers ; but I have shown spirits to 
very respectable ladies, and to simple people who never 
dispute ; you should at least believe that it is very pos- 
sible for me to have these secrets, since you are forced 
to' confess that my ancestors possessed them. What 
was done formerly can be done now ; and you ought 
to believe in magic without my being obliged to exer- 
cise my art before you. 

These reasons are so good, that all nations have had 
sorcerers. The greatest sorcerers were paid by the 
• state, in order to discover the future clearly in the 
heart and liver of an ox. Why therefore have others 
so long been punished with death? They have done 
more marvellous things; they should therefore be more 
honoured; above all, their power should be feared. 
•Nothing" is more ridiculous than to condemn a true 
magician to be burnt ; for we should presume that he 
can extinguish the fire and twist the necks of his 
judges. AH that we can do, is to say to him, — My 
friend, we do not burn you as a true sorcerer, but as a 
false one ; you boast of an admirable art which you 
possess not; we treat you as a man who utters false 
money ; the more we love the good, the more severely 
we punish those who give us counterfeits; we know 
very well that there were formerly venerable con- 
jurors, but we have reason to believe that you are hbt 
^one, since you suffer yourself to be burnt like a fool. 

It is true, that the magician so pushed might say, — 
My science extends not so far as to extinguish a pile 
without water, and to kill my iudges with words. I 
can only call up spirits, read the future, and change 
certain substances into others; my power is bounded; 
but you should not for that reason bum me at a slow 

L l2 
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fir^. It id as if ydti <!8Mft^ ^ {ih^siciati to be hanged 
Wko cbiAd etite ffeveff ^ Atii not A p&iBlytki The jiK^ 
iSiight hdWever sWill r^idnifcbly obseft»e,— Show us 
fftieii iMmie decrlff ^ yodt Al-t^ dr tonsetit lo be burned 
With A gbod gife^^ 

SlAlAfeY— MEDlCINfi. 

I witL Bttppo!36 l^al a fair prtnoesi^ who nerer heard 

Sik orf analoiHy^ it iH «»the^ flrtai having eaten or 
o^d too much^ or ha<rfn^ ddn« too much of "Wlnt 
leV^al priutie^ses oistasioirally ^ I duppose that tor 
^bydctan AayB to her-^Madlm, for yomrheakh to be 
goody it IB necesimry for yo&r eer^nfm and cer^eBmn 
to distribute a fine, well-conditioned marrow in the 
Mfine of your badk down to your highneBs's rump ; and 
mat ihid i^arrow should eqaally animate fifteen pair of 
Bl^rtes, eskdi right and teft. h is necessary that ytMr 
heairt should contract and dilate itself with a constantly 
^ual force ; and that all the blood whioh it forces 
int» your arteries should circulate in all tiiese arteri^ 
bad t^ins about «ix hundred limes a day» 

This blood, in circulating with a rapidity whi(3i 
Bii#pass«i» that of tk^ lUione, ought to dispose on 
Its passage of that which «entinlially fonns the lymph, 
'Uf^'Mls, ^c. of your^giiciesfi, Of that which f«r- 
ntshltt aM these seer^ions, which insensibly render 
yorur sbin soft, fresh, a»d Ihir, that without tham 
would be ya^Uow, gtey, dry, utfd shri^eiM, like 'M 

Well, I9iir> the king pay« ybu to attend to dl thit: 
Ml not to p>rt lill tkitigsiti tbeir-place^'and to make w^ 
lilf^kls ^^rctilate so diat I «H^y be comfortable. I 
warn you thsft I wiU ttot strffer with idipanity. 

PtlirSFOlAK. 

Madam, addn^rs^^r ordeirs to ^ «itfthor of nature. 
The sole powtfr which made ^nillionB of planets a^ 
cofioets to tevdve round mtilionS ofttfM^ has directed 
Ih^ course of ^yoar^^oodw 
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. PRINCESS. 

What! are yoii a physician, and can you prescribe 
nothing ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

No, madam ; we can only take away from, we 
can add nothing to nature. Your servants clean your 
palace, but the architect built it. If your highness has 
eaten greedily, I can cleanse your entrailg with cassia, 
manna> and pods of senna : it is a broom which I in - 
troduce to cleanse your inside. If you have a cancer, 
I must cut off your breast, but I cannot give you ano- 
ther. Have you a stone in your bladder? I can deliver 
you from it.- lean cut you off a gangrened foot, leaving 
you to walk on the other. In a word, we physicians 
. perfectly resemble teeth-drawers, who extract a decayed 
; tooth, without the power of substituting a sound one, 
quacks as they are. 

PRINCESS. 

You make me tremble ; I believed that physicians 
cured all maladies. 

PHYSICIAN. 

We infallibly cure all those which cure themselves. 
It is generally, and with very few exceptions, with in- 
ternal maladies as with external wounds. Nature 
alone cures those which are not mortal. Those which 
are so will find no resource in it. 

PRINCESS. 

What ! all these secrets for purifying the blood, of 
which my ladies have spoken to me ; this Baume de 
Vie of the Sieur de Lievre ; these packets of the Sieur 
Arnauld ; all these pills so much praised by femmes 
de chambre — : — ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

Are so many inventions to get money, and to flatter 
patients, while nature alone acts. 

PRINCESS. 

But there are specifics ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

Yes, madam, like the water of youth in romances. 

PRINCESS. 

In what then consists medicine ? 

LL 3 
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PHTSICIAN. 

I have already toid you, in cleanuii^ aod keepng in 
order the house which we cannot re-build. ' 

^PRINCESS. 

There are however saluitary things, and others 
hurtfol? 

Ftlt^SICJlAN. 

You have .guessed all the secret. Eat mcyderatdy 
thsJt which youknowbyexpertenciewm cigrce widi you. 
Nothing isi good for the body but what is easily digci^ 
ted. What medicine will best assist digestion ? Exsr- 
cise. What be^t recruit your strength ? Sleep. What 
will diminish incurable ills ? Patience. What change 
a bad constitution ? Nothing. In iali violent maladrcs 
we have only the recipe of Mofi^re, ^ seigirare, purgare,' 
and if we will, *'clisteitium donare.' lirBre is not a 
fourth. All, I have told you, amounts only to key- 
ing a house in order, to which we cannot add a peg. 
All art consists in adaptation. 

PRINCESS. . 

You pufF not your merchandise. You are an honest 
man. When I am queen, I will make you my first 
physician. 

PHYSICIA'N. 

Let nature be your first physician. It is she who 
made all. Of those who havedived beyond a hundred 
years, none were of the facruity. The king of France* 
has already buried forty «of his physicians, as many 
chief phyBiciansy besides physicians of the establishment 
and others. 

PRI^NCESS. 

And truly, I hope to bury you also. 

'M'A'N. 

To know the natui*al phil^^jphy of the human race, 
it is necesssary to read. w6i»ks 6f MMomy, or vather 
to go through a couVsc' df ♦a'netbmy. 

To be acquaintcid wi^ the man we ^1 *Wioral,' it is 

_ ^ - — ■ ' ' 

♦ Louis XV. 
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-above all neeessary "to have lived and reflected. Are 

.^not all moral wovks contaioediinithese words of Job? 
*' Man' tbat k born of ^ womsm hath but a few days to 

Jive, ^udd is ^11 of trouble. He eometh forth likee 
flower, and is xout down : he fleeth as a ^hadc^^ and 

X0Blinu!eth mst?' 

We have already seen, that the human mce has not 

above two^and-twenty years to live,* reckoning tho«e 
who die at th^ nurees' breasts, and those who for ^a 
hundred years drag on the remains of a miserable oxkd 
imbecile Ufe. 

It is a fine apologue, that ancient faWe of the -first 
man who was at first destined to live twenty years at 
most, and who reduced it to five years by estimating one 
life with another. The man was in despair, and had 
near him a caterjnllar, a butterfly, a' peacock, a horse, 
a fox, and an ftpe. 

Prolong my life, said he to Jupiter; I am more 
worthy than these animals ; it is just that I and my 
family should live long to command all beasts. 
Willingly, said Jupiter; but I have only a certain 
number of days to divide among the VFhde of the 
beings to whom I have granted life. I can only give 
to thee by taking away from othei-s ; for imagine not, 
that because I am. Jupiter, I am infinite and all -power- 
ful; I have my nature and my limits. Now I will 
grant thee some years more, by taking ^em from these 
six animals, of which thou art jealous, on condition 
that thou -shedt successively assume their manner of 
living. Man shall first be a caterpillar, dragging him- 
self alcmg in his earliest infancy. Until fifteen he shall 
have the lightness of a butterfly ; in his youth the va- 
nity of' a peaboek. In manhood he must undergo the 
labours of 'a: horse. Towards fifty he* shall have the 
tricks ofiafoac; and in his old age be ugly and ridicu- 
lous like an ape. 'This, in general, is tne destiny of 

.man. 

Remark further, that notwithstanding these bounties 
of Jupiter, the animal man has still but two or three 

* See the articlie ^OK» 
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and twenty years to live, at most. Taking mankind in 

fenerai, of this a third must be taken away for sleef^ 
uring which we are in a certain sense dead ; thus 
thiere remain fifteen, and from these fifteen we must 
take at least eight for our first infancy, which is, as it 
has been called, the vestibule of hfe. The clear pro- 
duct will be seven years, and of these seven years the 
half at least is consumed in grief of all kinds. Take 
three years and a half for labour, fatigue, and dissatis- 
faction, and we shall have none remaining. Well, 
poor animal, wilt thou still be proud? 

Unfortunately in this fable Jupiter forgot to dress 
this animal as he clothed the ass, horse, peacock, and 
even the caterpillar. Man had only his bare skin, 
which, continually exposed to the sun, rain, and hail, 
became chapped, tanned, and spotted. The male in 
our continent was disfigured by spare hairs on his 
body, which rendered him frightful without covering 
him. His face was hidden by these hairs. His skin 
became a rough soil which bore a forest of stalks, the 
roots of which tended upwards, and the branches of 
which grew downwards. It was in this state and in 
this image, that this animal ventured to paint God, 
when in course of time he learnt the art of description. 

The female being more weak, became still more dis- 
gusting and frightful in her old age; and in short, 
without tailors and mantua-makers, one half of man- 
kind would never have dared to show itself to the 
other. Yet, before having clothes, before even know- 
ing how to speak, some ages must have passed away, — 
a truth whicn has been proved, but which must be often 
repeated. 

It is a little extraordinary, that we should have har- 
rassed an innocent, estimable man of our time, the 
good Helvetius, for having said, that if men had not 
hands, they could not build houses and work tapestry. 
Apparently, those who have, condemned this proposi- 
tion, have discovered a secret for cutting stones and 
wood, and working at the needle with their feet. 

I liked the author of the work <' On Mind." This man 
was worth more than all his enemies together ; but I 
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nerer approved either the erroHB of his book^ or the 
trivial truths idiich he "so esiphattciiUy enfolded. 
I have however boldly taken his part irnen absurd 
men have cOfideraned him ibr l^te same tni^. 

I hare no t^ms to express the excess of my coa- 
tempt for those who for example sate wieuld magis- 
tehally proscribe this passage, — ^ The Turks cai^ only 
be ccMisidered deists." How then, pedant! woMld you 
have them regarded as atheists, becawse they adore 
only one. God T 

I ou condemn this other proposition, — " The man of 
sense knows that men are what they must be ; that all 
hatred agsdast ikism is xmjust; that a fool comrmits 
fooleries ^B a wild ^odc bears li^tter fruits.'' 

So, crabbed stocks of tibe schools, you persecute ^a 
man l3ecause he hates you not ! 

Let us however leave the sdxoois and pursue out 
Aabjec^. 

Reason, industrious hands, a head capaljie ^f 
generalising ideas, a language pliant enough to ex- 
press them, — these are great benefits granted by the 
Supreme Being to man, to the ^odusion of other 
tmimals. 

The male in general Ui^es ratiiera shorter time than 
the female. 

He is also generally larger in prcqpc^ion. A man 
of the loftiest stature is commonly two or three tndiies 
higher than the tallest woman. 

His stengdi is almost always superior: he is more 
acdve ; and having all his organs stsonger, he is more 
capable of a fixed attention. All arts have been 
invented by him, and not by woman. We should 
.xemark, that it is not the iire of tmagiiMition, but per- 
severing meditation and combinsBtion of ideas whkh 
have invented arts, as mechanics, gunpowder, printmg, 
dialling, &c. 

Mankind alOne knows tiiat it^must die, and knows 
it only by eiyerience. A child brought up alone, and 
transported into a desart island, would dream of death 
no more than s. plant ^r a ^at. 
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A singular man* has written, that the human b^y 
is a fruit, which is green until old age, and that the 
. moment of death is that of maturity. A strange ma- 
turity, ashes and putrefaction ! The head of this phi- 
losopher was not ripe. How many extravagances has 
-the rage for telling novelties produced ? 

The principal occupations of our race are the provi- 
sion of food, lodging, and clothing ;t all the rest are 
nearly accessary, and it is this poor accessary which 
has produced so many ravages and murders. 

Different Races of Men. 

We have elsewhere seen how many different races of 
men this globe contains, and to what degrees the first 

. n^ro and the first white who met, were astonished at 
one another. 

It is likely enough, that several weakly species of 
men and animals have perished. It is thus that we 
no longer discover any of the murex, * of which the 

. species has probably been devoured by other animals 
who several ages after visited the shores inhabited by 
*is little shell-fish. 

St. Jerome, in his History of the Father of the Desert, 

, speaks of a centaur who had a conversation .with St. 
Anthony the Hermit. He afterwards gives an account 
of a much longer discourse that the same Anthony 
had with a satyr. 

St. Augustin, in his thiriy-third sermon, addressed 
" To his Brothers in the Desert," tells things as extra- 
ordinary as Jerome. " I was already bishop of Hippo 
when I went into Ethiopia; with some servants of Christ, 

. there to preach the gospel. In this country we saw 
many men and women without heads, who had two 
great eyes in their breasts. In countries still more 
southerly, we saw a people who had but one eye in 
their foreheads,^' &c. 

Apparently, Augustin and Jerome then spoke *with 
economy ;' they augmented the works of creation, to 

. raise greater admiration of the works of God. They 

• Maupertuis. . t The unpoetical requisites.— T. 
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sought to astonish men by fables, to render them more 
submissive to the yoke of faith.* 

We can be very good christians without believing in 
centaurs, men without heads or with only one eye, one 
leg, &c. But can we doubt that the interior structure 
of a negro may be different to that of a white, since 
the mucous netted membrane beneath the skin is white 
in the one, and black in the other? I have already 
told you so, but you are deaf. 

The Albinois and Darians — the first originally of 
Africa, and the second of the middle of America — are 
as different from us as from the negroes. There are 
yellow, red, and grey races. We have already seen, 
that all the Americans are without beards or hair on 
their bodies, except the head and eyebrows. All are 
equally men, but only as a fir, an oak, and a pear tree 
are equally trees; the pear tree comes not from the fir, 
nor the fir from the oak. 

But whence comes it, that in the midst of the Pacific 
Ocean, in an island named Otaheite, the men are 
bearded ? It is to ask why we are so, whilst the Peru- 
vians, Mexicans, and Canadians are not. It is to ask, 
why apes have tails, and why nature has refused us an 
ornament which, at least among us, is an extreme 
rarity. 

The inclinations and characters of men differ as 
much as their climates and governments. It has never 
been possible to compose a regiment of Laplanders 
and Samoyeds, whilst the Siberians, their neighbours, 
become intrepid soldiers. 

Neither can you make good grenadiers of a poor 
Darian or an Albinois. It is not because they have 
partridge eyes, or that their hair and eyebrows are like 
the finest and whitest silk; but it is because their 
bodies, and consequently their courage, partake of the 
most extreme weakness. There is none but a blind 
^an, and even an obstinate blind man, who can deny 
the existence of all these different species. It is as 
great and remarkable as that of apes. 

• See the article Economt. 
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That all Saces of Men have constantly liced in jSo^iijf^ 

All the iDfen whom we faaye diacovered ia ^ hiost 
uncultivated and frightful coui^ies, herd togeth^ 
like beaversy ants, bees^ and several other species of 
animals. 

We have never seen countries in which they lived 
separate ; or in ivhich the male only joined widi the 
female by chance, and abandoned her the motneot 
after in disgust ; or in which the mother estranged 
herself from her children, after having brought them 
up; or in which human beings lived without fieimily 
aad society. Some poor jesters have abused their un- 
^rstandings so far, as to hazard the astonishing pa- 
radox, that man is originally created to live alone, and 
that it is society which has depraved his nature. They 
might as well say, that herrings were created to swim 
alone in the sea ; and that it is by an excess of cor- 
ruption, that they pass in a troop from the Frozen 
Ocean to our shorea^ that formerly cranes flew in the 
air singly, and that by a violation of their natural in- 
stinct, they have subsequently chosen to travel in 
company. 

Every animal has its instinct, and the instinct of 
man, fortified by reason, disposes him towards society, 
as towards eating and drinking. So far from the want 
<»f society having degraded man, it is estrangement 
from society which degrades him. Whoever lived ab- 
^tttely alone, would soon lose the faculty of thinking 
and expressing himself; he would be a burden to him- 
self^ and it would only remain to flnetamoiphose him 
ioXo a beast. An excess of poweriess pride, which 
fiises up agftinst the pride of others, may induce a 
EHelan^oly man to fly from his JeHows; but it is a 
species ofdepravity, and pumslies itself. That pride 
is its own punishment, which .frets itself into solitude 
«ad secretly resents being ^s{used and forgotten. 
It is enduring tJie most horrUe islavery^ in order to lie 
free. 

Weiiave enlarged 4he bounds -of ^>KUnaiy folly so 
far as to say, that it is not natural for a man to be 
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attached to a woman during the liine months of her 
|nregnancy. The appetite is satisfied^ says the author 
d uese paradoxes ; the man has no longer any want 
of woman, nor the woman of man ; and the latter need 
BOt have the least care, nor perhaps the least idea of 
the effects of the transient intercourse. They go 
different ways, and there is no appearance, until 
the end of nine months, that they have ever been 
Vnown to one another. Why should he help her after 
her delivery? Why assist to bring up a child whom ' 
he cannot instinctively know belongs to him alone ? 

All this is execrable ; but happily nothing is more 
false. If this barbarous indifference was the true in- 
stinct of nature, mankind would always have acted 
thus. Instinct is unchangeable, its inconstancies are 
very rare ; the father would always abandon the mother, 
and the mother would abandon her child. There 
would have been much fewer men on earth than vora- 
cious animals ; for the wild beasts, better provided and 
better armed, have a more prompt instinct, more sure 
means of living, and a more certain nourishment, than 
mankind. 

Our nature is very different from the frightful ro- 
mance which this man, possessed of the devil, has made 
of it. Except some barbarous souls entirely brutish, or 
perhaps a philosopher more brutal still, the roughest 
man, by a prevailing instinct, loves the child which is 
not yet bom, the womb which bears it; and the 
motner redoubles her love tor him from whom she 
has received the germ of a being similar to himself. 

The instinct of the colliers of the Black Forest 
speaks to them as loudly, and animates them as strongly 
in favour of their children, as the instinct of pigeons 
and nightingales induces them to feed their little ones. 
Time has therefore been sadly lost in writing these abo- 
minable absurdities. 

The great fault of all these paradoxical books, lies 
in always supposing nature very different from what it 
is. If the satires on man and woman written by 
Boileau were not pleasantries^ they would sin in the 

VOL. IV. M M 
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esseatial point of smpposin^ all men fools and all 
womeo coquettes. 

The same author, an enemy to soetety, like &e fox 
without a tail who would have his compamoBS out off 
theirs, thus in a magisterial style expresses himself >^ 

'' The first who, having endesed an estate, took iipoa 
himself to say — This is mine — and found people simple 
eoough to helieve him, was the true founder of society. 
What crimes, wars, murders, miseries, aaid hc^rors, 
might have been spared to mankind, if some one, seising 
the stakes, or filling up the pit, had cried to his eoni«^ 
panions — Take care ho^ you listen to this impostor; 
you are lost if you forget that the fruits are common to* 
^11, and that the earth belongs to nobody!*' 

Thus, according to this fine philosof^er, a thief, 
a destroyer, would have been the benefactor of man- 
kind, and we should punish an honest man who say» 
to his children, *' Let us imitate out neighbour ; he has 
enclosed his field, the beasts will no longer ravage it, 
his land will l^ecome more fertile ; let us work ours as 
he has laboured his ; it will aid us, and we shall im- 
prove it. Each family cultivating its own enclosurey 
we shall be better fed, more healthy, more peaceable, 
and less unhappy. We will endeavour to establish a 
distributive justice, which will console our unhappy race ; 
and we shall be raised above the foxes and polecats, to 
whom this babbler would compare us.'' 

Would not this discourse be more sensible and 
honest, than that of the savage fool who would destroy 
the good man's orchard ? 

What philosophy therefore is that which says 
things that common sense disclaims frem China to 
Canada? Is is not that of a beggar, who would have 
all the rich robbed by the poor, in order that fratemai 
union might be better establii^ed among men? 

It is true, that if all the hedges, forests, and plains, 
were covered with wholesome and delicious fruits, it 
would be impossible, unjust, and ridiculQus, to guard 
themu 

If there are any islands in which nature pMdnces 
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Ibod and all necessaries without trouble, let U9 go and 
live there, far from the trash of our laws; but as sooii 
cs yen have peopled them,' we must return to meum 
and tKum, and to kws which are very often very bad*, 
bet wktch we caimat Ffttionalty do away. 

Is Man. born Wicked? 

Is it not denoRStni^ed, that man is not bom per- 
verse and the child of the devil ? If such was his 
iisUire> h« would commit enormous orimAS^ and t>ar- 
Ibaiatiea as 90o» as he could walk ; he would use thft 
first knife he could find, to wocrad whoever displeased 
him. He would necessarily resembk Httle wolves mA 
iox/ts, who bile as 9oon as Uiey can. 

On the contrary, tiirougbout the world, he partaken 
of the nature of the kmb, while he is an infant. Why 
therefore, aad how is it, that he so often becotnes a 
wolf and fox? is it not that, being born neither good 
near wicked, education, exanople, the govem«ient ii^to 
which he is thrown — in short, oecasbn of every kind-*- 
determines him to vrrtae or vice ? 

Peiitaps humsm nature eotM tiot be otherwise. Man 
could not always have false thoughts, nor always trtie 
aBPections ; be always sweety or always cruel. 

It is demonsUable, liiat woman w elevated beyond 
men in the scale of goodness. We see a hundred 
brothevs ^reaiea to each other, to one Clvtemnestra. 

There are professions which necessarily render the 
soul pitiless-^that of the soldier, thebuftch^r, the officer 
of justice, and the jailor ; and all trades whkh are 
founded on the annoyance of others. 

The officer, llfae soldier, the jailor, for example, stre 
only happy in making others miserable. H is true, 
they are necessary against nuJefiBictors, sad so far use^ 
ftd to society ; but of a thousand men of the kind^ 
there is not one who acts from the motive of the public 
good, or who even reflects that it is a public good. 

It is above all a curious thing to hear them speak 
of their prowess as they count the number of their 
victims ; their snares . to entrap them, the ills which 
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ttiey have made tbem suffer, and the money which 
th^ have got by it. 

Whoever has been able to descend to the subaltern 
detair of the bar — ^whoever has only heard lawyers 
reason fiuniliarly among themselves, and applaud them- 
selves for the miseries of Iheir clients — ^must have a 
very poor opinion of human nature. 

There are mdre frightful professions still, which are 
however canvassed for like a canonship. 

There are some which change an hOnest man into a 
rogue, and which accustom him to lie in spite of him- 
self, to deceive almost without perceiving it, to put a 
Wind before the eyes of others, to prostrate himself 
by the interest and vanity of his situation, and without 
remorse to plunge mankmd into stupid blindness. 

Women, incessantly occupied with the education of 
their children, and shut up m their domestic cares, are 
excluded from all these professions, which pervert hu- 
man nature and render it atrocious. They are every- 
where less barbarous than men. 

Physics join with morals to prevent them from great 
crimes ; their blood is milder ; they are less addicted 
to strong liquors, which inspire ferocity. An evident 
proof is, that of a thousand victims of justice in a thou- 
sand executed assassins, we scarcely reckon four 
women.* It is also proved elsewhere, I believe, that in 
Asia there not two examples of women condemned to 
a public punishment.t 

It appears, therefore, that our customs and habits 
have rendered the male species very wicked. 

If this truth was general and without exceptions, 
the species would be more horrible than spiders, wolves, 
and polecats, are to our eyes. But happily, professions 
which harden the heart and fill it with odious passions, 
are very rare. Observe, that in a nation of twenty 
millions, there are at most two hundred thousand 
soldiers. This is but one soldier to two hundred in- 
dividuals. These two hundred thousand soldiers are 

• See the article Womah. 

f Is not this because they are despatched privately ? 

" Here lies the 8ack,and yonder roils the sea."— >CorMlr. T. 
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Jialdiathe most severe cUsciplme, and there are among 
tbem very honest people, who return to their villages 
am^ finish their old age as good fatherfi and husbands* 

The number of other trades which are dangerous to 
manners, is but small. 

, JLabourers, artisans, and artists, are too much oc- 
cupied often to deliver themselves up to crime. 

The earth will always bear detestable wretches, and 
books will always exaggerate the number, which, rather 
thau being greater, is less than we say. 

If mankind had been under the empire of the 4evil, 
thiere would be no longer any person upon earth. 

Lei us console ourselves : we have seen, and we shall 
always see, fine minds from Pekin to la Rochelle ; and 
whatever licentiates and bachelors may say, the Tituses, 
Tr^ans, Antoninuses, aiid Peter Bayles^ were very 
I^nest men. 

Of Man in the State of pure Nature, 

What man would be in the state which we call that 
of pure nature? An animal much below the first 
Iroquois whom we found in the north of America. 
. He would be very inferior to these Iroquois, sinc^ 
they knew how to light fires and make arrows. He 
would require ages to arrive at these two arts. 

Man, abandoned to pure nature, would have, for his 
language, only a few inarticulate sounds ; the specie« 
would be reduced to a very small number, from the 
difficulty of getting nourishment and the want of 
help, at least in our harsh climates. He would have 
no more knowledge of God and the soul, than of ma* 
thematics ; these ideas would be lost in the care of 
procuring food. The race ,of beavers would be in- 
finitely preferable. 

Man would then be only precisely hke a robust 
c^ild; and we have seen many men who are not much, 
above that state, as it is. 

The Laplanders, the Samoyeds, the inhabitants of 
Kamtschatka, the Ca£Pres, and Hottentots, are — with re- 
spect to man in a state of pure naturer— that which 
the courts of Cyrus and Semiramls were in comparison 
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'with the inhabitants of the Cevennes. Yet the ifilut- 
bitants of Kamtschatka and the Hottentots of onr days, 
80 superior to men entirely savage, are animals who 
live six months of the year in caverns, where they eat 
the vermin by which they are eaten. 

In general, mankind is not above two or three de- 
grees more civilised than the Kamschatkans. The 
multitude of brute beasts called men, compared with 
the little number of those who think, is at least in 
the proportion of an hundred to one in many satiotis; 

It is pleasant to contemplate on one side, father 
Malebranche, who treats familiarly of the Word;' and 
on the other, these millions of animals similar to him, 
vrho have never heard speak of * the Word,' and who 
have not one metaphysical idea. 

Between men of pure instinct, and men of genius, 
floats this immense number occupied solely with stlb- 
sisting. 

This subsistence costs us so much pains, that in the 
north of America an image of God often runs five or 
six leagues to get a dinner; whilst among us the image 
of God bedews the ground with the sweat of his brow, 
in order to procure bread. 

Add to this bread — or the equivalent — a hut, and a 
poor dress, and you will have man such as he is in 
general, from one end of the universe to the other : 
and it is only in a multitude of ages that he has been 
able to arrive at this high degree of attainment. 

Finally, after other ages, things got to ^e point at 
which we see them. Here we represent a tragedy in 
music ; there we kill one another on the high seas of 
another hemisphere, with a thousand pieces of cannon. 
The opera, and a ship of war of the first rank, al- 
ways astonish my imagination. I doubt whether they 
can be carried much farther in any of the globes with 
which the heavens are studded. More than half the 
habitable world however is still peopled with two- 
footed animals, who live in the horrible state i^ 
preaching to pure nature, existing and clothing them- 
selves with difficulty, scarcely enjoying the gift of 
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«|)eeoh, scarcely perceiving that they are unfortunate, 
and living and dying almost \vithout knowing it. 

Examinatum of a Thought of Pascal on Man, 

'' I can conceive a man without hands or feet, and 
I eould even conceive him without a head, if experience 
taught me not, that it is with the head he thinks. It 
is therefore thought which makes the being of man, 
wiUiout which we cannot conceive him." — (Thoughts 
of Pascal). 

How! conceive a man without feet, hands, and 
bead ? This would be as different a thing from a man as 
a gourd. 

If all men were without heads, how could yours con- 
ceive that there are animals like yourself? Since they 
would have nothing of what principally constitutes 
your being. A, head is something : the nve senses are 
contained in it, and thought also. An animal, wHich 
from the nape of its neck downwards might resemble 
a man, or one of those apes which we call ourang-outang 
or the man of the woods, would no more be a man 
than an ape or a bear whose heads and tails were cut 
off. 

" It is therefore thought which makes the being of a 
man," &c. In this case, thought would be his essence, 
as extent and solidity are the essence of matter. Man 
would think essentially and always, as matter is 
always extended and solid. He would think in a pro- 
found sleep without dreams, in a fit, in a lethargy, in 
the womb of his mother. I well know that I never 
thought in any of these states ; I confess it often ; and 
I doubt not that others are like myself. 

If thought was essential to man, as extent is to matter, 
it would follow, that God cannot deprive this animal 
of understanding, since he cannot deprive matter of 
extent— for then it would be no longer matter. Now, 
if understanding be essential to man, he is a thinkmg 
being by nature, as God is God by nature. 

If desirous to define God, as such poor beings as 
ourselves can define him, I should say, that thought is 
his being, hi» essence ; but as to man ! 
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We have tke li^MiIlies of thiakiag, waUuo^ talkkifj^ 
eatings and sleeping ; but we do not always use tllAB^ 
faculties, it is not in our nature. 

Tbougbty with us, i& it not an altrStMite? and sqr 
muck an attribiite ibaH it is sometimes weak^ some-* 
tin^s strong, sometimes veasonabley and someUme^^exi^ 
^avaganl? It hides itself^ shows itself, flies, retonui^ 
is nothing, is re-pifoduced^ Esseiice is quite ane^^ 
diing ; it nfivev yaiies ;. it kaowA noting of more or 



What therefore would be Uie animal supposed by. 
Pafcal ? A being of reason. He might just as^^ wea 
have supposed a tree to which God might have ^^^ei^ 
thought, as it is said that the gods granted voice* to 
the tree^ of Dodona. 

Operation of God on Man. 

People who have founded systems on the commi|iii- 
cation of God wiUi man, have said, that God acts 
directly physically on man in certain cases only, whea 
God grants certain particular gifts; and they have 
called this action ' physical premotion/ Diodes and 
Erophiles, those two great enthusiasts, maintain thi$ 
opinion, and have partisans. 

Now we recognise a God quite as well as these 
people, because we cannot conceive that any one of the 
beings which surround us could be produced of itself. 
By the fact alone that something exists, the necessary 
Eternal Being must be necessarily the cause of an. 
With these reasoners, we admit the possibility of God 
making himself understood to some mvourites; but we 
go farther, — we believe that he makes himself Unde^ 
stood by all men, in all places, and in all times, since 
to all he gives life, motion, digestion, thought, ai^ 
instinct. 

Is there in the vilest of animals, and in the most 
sublime philosophers, a being who can will moUoo, 
digestion, desire, love, instinct, or thought I No ; but 
we apt, we love, we have instincts ; as for example, 
an invincible liking to certain objects, an insupportable 
aversion tp, oithersgi a promptitude to executO'/ttii^ 
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raoTements necessary to our preservation, as those^ of 
aucking the breasts of our nurses, swimming when we 
are strong and our bosoms large enough, biting oiir 
bread, drinking, stooping to avoid a blow firom a stone, 
collecting our force to clear a ditch, &c. We accomplish 
a thousand such actions without thinking of them, though 
they are all profoundly mathematical. In short, we 
think and feel without knowine how. 

In good earnest, is it more difficult for God to work 
all within us by means of which we are ignorant, than 
to stir us internally sometimes, by the efficacious grace 
of Jupiter, of which these gentlemen talk, to us un- 
ceasingly ? 

Where is the man who, when he looks into himself, 

rirceives not that he is a puppet of Providence? 
think — ^but can I give myself a thought? Alas! if 
I thought of myself, I should know what ideas I might 
entertaiti the next moment — a thing which nobody 
knows. 

I acquire a knowledge, but I could not give it to 
myself. My intelligence cannot be the cause of it; 
for the cause must contain the effect. Now, my first 
acquired knowledge was not in my understanding; 
being the first, it was given to me by him who formed 
me, and who gives all, whatever it may be. 

I am astonished, when I am told that my first know- 
ledge cannot alone give me a second ; for that it must 
contain it. 

The proof that we give ourselves no ideas is, that we 
receive them in our dreams ; and certainly it is neither 
our will nor attention which makes us think in dreams. 
There are poets who make verses sleeping; geome- 
tricians who measure triangles. All proves to us, that 
there is a power which acts within us without consult- 
ing us. 

All our sentiments, are they not involuntary ? Hear- 
ing, taste, and sight, are nothing by themselves. We 
feel, in spite of ourselves: we do nothing of ourselves: 
we are nothing without a Supreme Power which enacts 
all things. 

The most superstitious allow these truths, but they 
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wpfAj them only to people ©f their oim class. Th^ 
affirm llmt Gtoi aoli pfoyskftlly on certain priyik^*ei 
ptrsoiuL We ere nvore reMgkmn than tteey ; we believe 
ikat tbe Great Being acts Ofi ali )Ni*g tbkigcf, as oil aM 
matter. I9 it therefore more difKcnll for hitn to stir aH 
men tium to sttr «ome «# flwia? Wftl CMI be 6o4 
Iot yonrHttk secti^n^? He is «faally so for me, who 
do not belong to it> 

A new p&ikMopk^goeafttnber than ydo; k seemed 
to him tirat 0«d alone exita. He pretecid^, tinft ire 
aiQ aU ia him ; and we say, that it ia G<A who sees 
and acts io. alt that has> life. ^ Jupiter ^st qttodcnmqae 
vides ; quodcumque moveris." 

To proceed. Vour y^sioil premotioii itttrodaces 
God acting in yoo^ What need hatvd yon then of h 
soul ? Of what good is this litHe unknown and incom- 
prehensibler being ? Do you give a sottl to the san, 
which enlightens so many globes ? And if this star so 
great, so astonishing, and so necessary, has no sooi, 
why ^nld man have one ? €k)d who made us, does 
he not su£Kee far m ? What therefore is become erf thfe 
axiom? Efilctnot that by many, which canbeaccotth 
pliahed by one. 

This soul, wfaidi yon have imagined to be a substance, 
is therefore realty oiriy a facntty, granted by the Great 
Bdng^ and not a person. It is a property grren to our 
organs, and not .a sahstsmce. Il^n, his reason atteof>- 
rupted by metaphysics, could never imagine thait he 
was double ; tiiat ne was composed 6t two beings, die 
one mortsd, vi8M>ie,, and ps^pabk^-— the other innmntal, 
ittTisible and impakpsMe. Would it not require ages 
oi contraivvrsy to arrive at this enpedient of Joining 
tc^ether two substances ac dissfiwflarT tangible, and 
nntangible, sim|^ and coonpound, inva^nefabie and 
suffering, eternal and fleeting r 

Men have only slipposed a soni by ^e same error 

which made them suppose in as a being catted 

memory, whislt being diey afterwarda made a divinity. 

They made 1^ memory the mother a^ ll»e Mnses; 

they embodied the divers talents of nature in so many 

dUksses, the daughters of memory. They aiso- made 
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^ gofi of the secret power by windi nature iorms die 
l^ood of animals, and called it the ged of eangnificeetum. 
7be Roman pec^k indeed had similar gods ^r the 
£aiculties of eating and driokieg, for liie act of mar- 
riage, for the act of voiding excrements. They were 
se many partic^r souls, wbtch produced in us all 
t]iese actions. It was the metaphysics of the populace. 
Tlais shameful and ri(&ulous superstition was evi- 
dently derived from that which imagined in man a 
small divine substance, different from man himself. 

This substance is still admitted in all the schods ; 
and with condescension we grant to the Great Being, 
to the Eternal Maker, to God, the permission of join- 
ing his concurrence to the soul. Thus we suppose, 
that for will and deed, both God and our souls sere 
iiecess^ry. 

But to concur signifies to aid, to participate. God 
therefore is only second with us ; it is degrading him ; 
it is putting him on a level with us, or making him 
play ^e most inferior part. Take not from him his 
rank and pre-emmence ; make not of the sovereign of 
sature the mere servant of maakind. 

Two species of reasoners, well credited in the world, 
v—atheists and theologians— will oppose our doubts. 

The atheists will say, that in admitting reason in 
man and instinct in brutes, as properties, it is very 
useless to admit a God into this system ; that God is 
still more incomprehensible than a soul ; that it is unwor- 
tJiy a sage to believe that which he conoeives not They 
1^ fly against us all the arguments of Stiaton and Lu- 
<^Fetius. We will answer tbam by one word only^-You 
e^tist : therefore there is a God. 

Theologians will give us more trouble. They will 
^fift tell us, — We agree with you that God is the first 
Cf^se of all; but he is not the only one. An ^igk 
priest of Minerva says expressly — ^VThe second agent 
operates by virtue of ti^ £p«I; the first induces a 
90cond; the second iAVoAves a thirds aM are acting by 
idrtue of Ggd; and he is the oause of all actions 
a(0ting/' 

We will answer, with all the respect we owe to fliis 
bigb priest, — There is, and there can only exist, nme 
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true cause. All the others, which are subsequent, are 
but' instruments. I discover k spring — I make use of it 
to move a machine ; I discovered the spring and made 
the machine. I am the sole cause. 'Diat is un- 
doubted. 

The high priest will reply, — You take liberty away 
from men. I reply, — No; liberty consists in the faculty 
of willing, and in that of doing what you will, when 
nothing prevents you. God has made man upon these 
conditions, and he must be contented with them. 

My priest will persist, and say, that we make God 
the autiior of sin. Then we shall answer him — I am 
sorry for it ; but God is made the author of sin in all 
systems, except in that of the atheists. For if he 
concurs with the actions of perverse men, as with those 
of the just, it is evident that to concur is to do, since 
he who concurs is the creator of all. 

If God alone permits sin, it is he who commits it; 
since to permit and to do is the .same thing to the 
absolute master of all. If he foresees that men wOl 
do evil, he should not form men. We have never eluded 
the force of these ancient arguments ; we have never 
weakened them. Whoever has produced all, has certainly 
produced good and evil. The system of absolute pre- 
destination, the doctrine of concurrence, equally plunge 
us into this labyrinth, from which we cannot extricate 
ourselves. 

All that we can say is, that evil is for us, and not for 
God. Nero assassinates his preceptor, and his mother; 
another murders his relations and neighbours ; a high 

1>riest poisons, strangles, and beheads twenty Roman 
ords, on rising from the bed of his daughter. This is 
of no more importance to the Being, the Universal 
Soul of the World, than sheep eaten by wolves or by 
us, or than flies devoured by spiders. There is no 
evil for the Great Being ; to him it is only the play of 
the great machine which incessantly moves by eternal 
laws. If the wicked become (whether during their lives 
or subsequently) more unhappy than those whom they 
have sacrificea to theur passions— 4f they suffer as 
they have made others suffer^t is still an inevi- 
table consequence of the immutable laws by which 
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the Great Being necessarily acts. We know but a 
yery small part of these laws ; we have but a very weak 
portion of understanding ; we have only resignation in 
our power. Of all systems, is not that which makes 
us acquainted with our insignificance, the most reason* 
able ? Men (as all philosophers of antiquity have said) 
made God in their own image ; which is the reason why. 
the first Anaxagoras, as ancient as Orpheus, expresses 
liimself thus in his verses : — " If the birds figured to 
themselves a God, he would have wings; that of horses 
would run with four legs." 

The vulgar imagine God to be a king, who holds his 
seat of justice in his court. Tender hearts represent 
him as a father who takes care of his children. The 
sage attributes to him no human affection. He ac- 
knowledges a necessary eternal power which animates 
all nature, and resigns himself to it. 

General Reflection on Man, 

It requires twenty years to raise man from the state 
of a plant, in which he abides in his mother's womb, 
and from the pure animal state, which is the lot of his 
earliest infancy, to that in which the maturity of reason 
begins to dawn. He has required thirty ages to become 
a little acquainted with his own bodily structure. He 
would require eternity to become acquainted with his 
soul. He requires but an instant to kill himself. 

MARRIAGE, 

,- - * . 

SECTION I. 

I oiTCE met with a reasoner who said, — Induce your 
subjects to marry as early as possible. Let them be ex- 
empt from taxes the first year; and let their portion be 
assessed on those who at the same age are in a state 
of celibacy. 

The more married men you have, the fewer crimes 
there will be. Examine the frightful columns of your 
criminal calendars; you will there find a hundred 
youths executed for one father of a family. 

VOL. IV. jr IP 
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Marriage renders men more virtuous and more wi^ 
The father of a family is not willing to blush before 
his children : he is afraid to make shame their inhe- 
xitanoe. 

Lei your soldiers marry, and they will no longisr 
desert. Bound to their families, they will be bound to 
their country. An unmarried soldier is frequently no- 
thing but a vagabond, to whom it matters not whether 
he serves the king of Naples or the kiiig of Morocco, 

The Roman warriors were married : they fought for 
their wives and their children ; and they made slaves 
of the wivefe and the children of other nations. 

A great Italian politician, who was besides very 
learned in Ae Eastern tongues, a thine; very rare among 
our politicians, said to me in my youth, — *' Caro figliq, 
cemember that the Jews never had but one good in- 
stitution — that of abhorring virginity. If that little 
nation of superstitious jobbers had not regarded mar- 
riage as the first of human obligations — if there had 
been among them convents of nuns — they would have 
been mevitably lost." 

The Marriage Contraet 

Marriage is a contract in the law of nations, of 
which the Roman cathoHcs have made a sacrament. 

But the sacrament a&d the contract are two very dif- 
ferent things ; with the one are connected the civ3 
effects, with tlie other the graces of the church. 

So when the contract is conformable to the law 
of nations, it must produce every civil effect. The 
absence of the sacrament cao operate only in the priva- 
tion of spiritual graces. 

Sudu has been the jurisprudence of aH ages, and. of 
all nations, excepting the French. Such w^ the 
^pinioA of the most accredited fathei*s of ^ churcli. 

Cro through ^ Theodostan and Justinian codes, ai^d 
you will find no law proscribing th§ n^arriagesof persons 
1^ ftMt^r creed, not efven ^en contracted between 
tk»fm and catholics* 

It iatrue, that Constantaus — t^t son of Cbnstantine 
as cruel as his fttlher — forbade &e Jews, on pain of 
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deathyto mariry christian women;* and that Valentinian/ 
iTfaeodofiius, wad Arcadiiis, made tiie same profaibltibny 
under the like penalty^ to the Jewish women. But 
under the eraper>or Marcian, these laws had ceased t^ 
be observed; and Justinian rejected them from his 
code. Besides, they were made against the Jews only r 
no one ever thought of applying them to the marriage 
©f pagans or heretics with the foUowers 6f the prevail^ 
ing religion. 

Consult St. Attgustin, and he will tell you, i.hat in 
his time the marriages of believers with unbelievers were 
UGt considered illicit, because no gospel text had con* 
demned them — " Quse matrimonia cum iv. MelilMM, 
nostris ten^oribus, jstm non putantur esse peccata; 
quoniam in Novo Testamento nihil ind^ preceptumest, 
etide6 aut licere creditum est, aut velut dubium dere- 

lictum."t 

Augustin says moreover, that those ^marriages often 
work the conversiow of the unbelieving ,party. He cites 
the example of his own father, who unbraced the 
christian religion because his wife Manica professed 
chnstaanity. Clotilda, by ,the cpnveipsion of Ciqvis^ 
and 'yhepdelinda, by that of Agil«lf> king of theX^^ 
bards, rendered greater service to the church than if 
they had marriea orthodc»c princes. 

Consult the declamtion of pope Benedict XIV. 
qf November 4, 1741; . you will find in it these 
words : — " Quod ver6 spectat ad ea conjugia .<|u»^ 
sd>6que formsL k TridentinO statuti, contrahuatnr k 
catholicis oum hesretici^, sive catholicus vir hseri^ 
cam feeminam ducat, sive catholiqa fcemina heretioo 
yiro nubat; fii hujusmodi matrimonium sit contractum 
ant in ^posterum contracti contingat, Tridentini form& 
non servat&, declarat ^anotitAB sua,, alio uon concur*- 
jrente impedimento, validum habendum esse, sctens 
^onjux catholicus ^e istius matrimonii vinculo perpetuj> 
Jigatnm." — ** With respect to snth marriages as, trans^ 
gressing &e enactment of the council of Trent, bib 

^ Theodo§Mn Code, I>e Judais, law vi. 
t ,Iib. de>Fide et Operib. cap. ix, no. 35. 
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contracted by catholics with heretics; whether by a 
catholic man with an heretical woman, or by a catholic 
woman with an heretical man — if such matrimony 
already is, or hereafter shall be contracted, the rules 6f 
the council not being observed, his holiness declares, 
that if there be ho other impediment, it shall be 
held valid, the catholic man or woman understand- 
ing, that he or she is by such matrimony bound until 
death." 

By what astonishing contradiction is it, that the 
French laws in this matter are more severe than those 
of the church ? The first law by which this severity 
was established in France was the edict of Louis 
XIV. of November 1680, which deserves to be re- 
peated. 

" Louis, &c. The canons of the councils having 
forbidden marriages of catholics with heretics, as a 
public scandal and a profanation of the sacrament, we 
nave deemed it the more necessary to prevent them for 
the future, as we have frfund that the toleration of such 
marriages exposes catholics to the continual temptation 
of perverting it, &c. For these causes, &c it is our 
will and pleasure, that in future our subjects of the 
Roman catholic and apostolic religion may not, under 
any pretext whatsoever, contract marriage with those 
of tfie pretended reformed religion, declaring such 
marriages to be invalid, and the issue of them illegiti- 
mate/' 

It is singular enough, that the laws of the church 
should have been made the foundation for annulling 
marriages which the church never annulled. In this 
edict we find the sacrament confounded with the civil 
contract ; and from this confusion have proceeded the 
strange laws in France concerning marriage. 

St. Augustin approved marriages of the orthodox 
with heretics, for he hoped that the faithful spouse 
would convert the other ; and Louis XIV. condemns 
them, lest the heterodox should pervert the believer. 

In Franche-Comt^ there exists a yet more crud law. 
This is an edict of the archduke Albert and his wife 
Isabella, of December 20, 1599, which forbids catholics ^ 
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to marry heretics>^Q ptendf coiffiecation ef body and 
goods.* 

Tke same •edict'proBOimceft tbe ««Be peBa}ty on^such 
as shall be convicted of eatings mutton on Friday or 
Saturday. Wkat laws ! afid wbat lawgivers ! 

^^Aquvis mattres, grand Dieti, Imez^-vovs l*uaiver8 1 " 
SECTION II. 

If our laws reprove marriages of catholics widt 
persons of a different religion, do they grant the civil 
effects at least to marriages of French protestants with 
French persons of the ^ame sect? 

There are now in the kingdom a million of protes- 
tants ; yet the validity of their marriage is still a ques* 
tion in the tribunals. 

Here again is one of those cases in which our 
jurisprudence is contradictory to the decisions of the 
church, and also to itself. 

In the papal declaration, quoted in the foregoing 
section, Benedict XIV. decides that mkrriaees of pro- 
testants, contracted according to their rights, are no 
less valid than if they had been performed according to 
the forms established by the council of Trent; and 
that a husband who turns catholic cannot break this 
tie and form a new one with a person of his new re- 
ligion.f 

Barak Levi, by birth a Jew, and a native of Hague- 
nan, had there married Mendel Cerf, of the same town 
ond the same religion. 

• This Jew came to Paris in 1752; and on the liHl^i 
of May, 1754, he was baptised. He sent a summons 
to his wife at Haguenan to come and join him at Paris, 
in a second summons he consented that this wife, when 

* Ancteanes Ocdonnanoes de U Fraiiche-Comt6, liv. y* tit* 18. 
t Quod attinet ad matrimonia ab hsreticis inter se celebrata, 
non observat^ forn»& k Tridentina prsBscriptft qtiieque in p oeterum 
contrahentar, dumroodd non aliud ebstiterit canonicum impedi- 
.nwntiunt Sanotita^ sua slatuit pro validit habenda eases adeOque 
si condngat utruinque coojugum ad Catholics Ecclesifls si num^ 
j'edpere,.eoden) quo ante^ conju^ali vinculo ipsos omnin6,tenen, 
etiarh si mutuus consensus corgm parocho Catholico non renp- 
"Vetur. 
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she had come to join him, should continue to live in her 
own Jewish sect. 

To these summonses Mendel Cerf replied, that she 
would not return with him, and that she required hira 
to send her, according to the Jewish forms, a bill of 
divorce, in order that she might marry another Jew. 

Levi was not satisfied wit^ this answer : he sent no 
bill of divorce; but he caused his wife to appear before 
the official of Strasburg, who, by a sentence of Sep- 
tember 7, 1754, declared that, in the sight of the 
church, he was at liberty to marry a catholic woman. 

Furnished with this sentence, the christianised Jew 
came into the diocese of Soissons, and there made 
promise of marriage to a young woman of Villeneuve. 
The clergyman refused to publish the banns. Levi 
communicated to him the summonses he had sent to 
his wife, the sentence of the official of Strasburg, and 
a certificate from the secretary to the bishopric of that 
place, attesting, that in that diocese baptised Jews had 
ftt ^\\ times been permitted to contract new marriages 
with catholics J ^P^ that this usa^ehad constantly been 
T6C0gnised by the supreme council of Colmar. 

But these documents appeared to the parson of 
Villeneuve to be insufficient. Levi was obliged to 
summon him before the official of Soissons. 

This official did not think, like him of Strasburg, 
that the marriage of Levi with Mendel Cerf was null 
or dissoluble. By his sentence of the 5th of February, 
1756, he declared the Jew's claim to be inadmissible. 
The latter appealed from this sentence to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, where he was not only opposed by Ae 
public ministry, but, by a decree of January 2,. 1758, 
the sentence was confirmed, and Levi was agaia for- 
bidden .to contract any marriage during the life of 
Mendel Cerf. 

Here then a marriage contracted between French 
Jews, according to the Jewish rites, was declared 
valid by the first court in the kingdom. 

But, some years afterwards, the same question was 
decided differently in another parliament, on the sub- 
ject of a marriage contracted between two French 
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{^<^testant8, who had been married in the presence of 
their parents by a minister of their own communion^ 
The protestant spouse had, like the Jew, changed his 
religion ; and after he had concluded a second marriage 
with a catholic, the parliament of Grenoble confirmed 
this second marriage, and declared the first to be null. 

If we pass from jurisprudence to legislation, we shall 
find it as obscure on this important matter, as on so 
many others. 

. A decree of the council, of September 15, 1685, 
says, " that pro tcstants* may marry, provided however 
that it be in the presence of the principal officer of 
justice, and that the publications preceding such mar- 
riages shall be made at the royal see nearest the place 
of abode of each of the protestants desirous of mar- 
rying, and at the audience only." 

This decree was not revoked by the edict which, 
three weeks after, suppressed the edict of Nantes, 
But after the declaration of the I'lth of May, 1724, 
drawn up by cardinal Fleury, the judges would no 
longer preside over the marriages of protestants, nor 
permit their banns to be published in their audiences. 

By article XV. of this law, the forms prescribed by 
the canons are to be observed in marriages, as well 
of new converts as of all the rest of the king's subjects. 
This general expression, * all the rest of the king's 
subjects,' has been thought to comprehend the pro- 
testants, as well as the catholics, and on this interpre- 
tation, such marriages of protestants as were not so- 
lemnised according to the canomcal forms have been 
annuUed.f 

Nevertheless, it seems that the marriages of protes- 
tants having been authorised by an express law, they 

* Is it not odd, that in France the council itself should have 

fiven to the protestants the name of religionists^ as if they alone 
ad any religion, and the rest of the nation were oilly papists, 
governed by decrees and bulls ? 

i The whole of this war against common sense will remind the 
reader of the Unitarian marria^re controversy of the present day, 
and of some extraordinary parliamentary argument on the subject, 
almost as rational and consistent as the proceedings of the French 
tribunals.— T« 
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cannot nowbe adtmttedbot byaadtker ezpreds ^Umt 
carrying with dt this penalty. Besides, tke term ^aum 
conTerts,' mentkmed in tbe declaration, appears to im^ 
^cate tiiat the term ibatfoilows relates .to the catholics 
Daly. In short, wh^i thje civil law is ^sc«re or 
ambignous, ought not the ifudges to decide aocorc^og 
to the natural and Ihe moral law? 

Does it not result from all this that laws often haiv« 
need of reformation, and princes of consolting better 
infonmed counsellors^ i%jedtirng priestly ministers, laad 
distmsting courtiers in the garb of confessors? 

MAHY MAGDALEN. 

I MUST own, that I know not where the altithor of tbe 
" Critical History of Jesus Christ" found, that ** St. Mary 
Magdalen had a criminal intimacy (des eon^plaisances 
criminelles) with the Saviour of the world."* He says 
(page 130, line 1 1 of the note) that this is an asserfion 
of the Albigenses. I have never read this horrible 
blasphemy either in the history of the Albigenses, 
or in their profession of faith. It is one of the great 
many things of which I am ignorant. I know that the 
Albigenses had the dire misfortune of not being Roman 
catholics ; but otherwise, it seems to me, they had the 
most profound reverence for the person of Jesus. 

This author of the Critical History of Jesus Christ 
refers us to the Christiade, a sort of poem in prose (grant- 
ing that there are such things as poems in prose) ; I 
have therefore been obliged to consult the passage of 
the Christiade in which this accusation is made. It is 
in the fourth book or canto, p. 335, note 1 ; the poet of the 
Christiade cites no authority. In an epic poem, in- 
deed, citations maybe spared; but great authorities 
are requisite in prose, when so grave an assertion is 
made — one Which makes every christian's hair stand 
erect. 

\¥hetker the Albigenses advanced this impietj or 

* Bistoire Critique de J'eius Cfafist, ou Analyse Baisonnee des 
' Kvangiles, p. 130, note 3. 
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not, the only result is, that the author of the Christiade 
sports on the brink of criminality. He somewhat imi- 
tates the famous sermon of Menot. He introduces to 
us Mary Magdalen, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, 
brilliant with all the charms of youth and beauty, 
burning with every desire, and immersed in every 
voluptuousness. According to him, she is a lady at 
court, exalted in birth and in riches ; her brother La- 
zarus was count of Bethany, and herself marchioness 
of Magdalet. Martha had a splendid portion, but he 
does not tell us where her estates lay. " She had," 
says the man of the Christiade, " a hundred servants, 
and a crowd of lovers ; she might have threatened the 
liberty of the whole world. But riches, dignities, am- 
bitious grandeur, never were so deaar to Magdalen as 
the seductive error which caused her to be named the 
sinner. Such was the sovereign beauty of the capital 
when the young and divine hero arrived there from the 
extremities of Galilee.* Her other passions yielded 
to the ambition of subduing the hero of whom she had 
heard." 

The author of the Christiade then imitates Virgil. 
The marchioness of Magdalet conjures her portioned 
sister to further her coquetish designs upon her young 
hero, as Dido employed her sister Anna to gain the 
pious ^neas. 

She goes to hear Christ's sermon in the temple, 
although he never preached there. " Her heart flies 
before her to the hero she adores: she awaits but one 
favourable look 4jo triumph over him, to subdue this 
master of hearts and make him her captive." 

She then goes to him at the house of Simon 
the leper, a very rich man, who was giving him a 
grand supper, although the women were never ad- 
mitted at these feastings, especially among the Pha- 
risees. She pours a large pot of perfumes upon his 
legs, wipes them with her beautiful fair hair, and kisses 
them. 

I shall not enquire whether the picture which the 

* No great dittance. 
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aathor drtwii of Magdiden^s hnHy feBtupoTteift nM i 
worldly tlmn devORit; vrhe^kyst tlie hisses gnren am BOtr 
expressed ratlier too waormly; nor^wbetfaer tto "foe 
fair b«ur \fith which she mpe^ her.hero'« iegs, d«)e« tiOC 
remuid one 4oo strongly of IVimalciony who, at'dkitiery 
wiped hie hands wHh the haar of a yotmg anid b ianrtif i d 
slave. He miiBt ^mself bare ^t that im pic^retf 
ll^$ht be faoioied too glowing; for he antioqNDtes oi«Hi^ 
eiMB by giving some pieces from a semon of Ma wdt ' 
loti's on Mag&ieii. One passage 1» «» follows :-^ 

'' Magdalen bad sacrificed her refrntation 1k> tbe 
werkL Her basbf ulness aad lier *birth ttt first tdefeodod 
her against the omotrons of bei* passion ; and it is most 
likely, ^t^t to the first shafts ^ich assailed her she 
opposed the barrier of her modesty and her pride; %iit 
when she had lent her ear to the serpent, and consalted 
ber own w^^dom, her heart was open ioaU the assaiihs 
of pasfion. (Magdalen loved the wcvld, tndtbenoc^- 
ward aU was tsacrificed to this love; neiAer iflw 
pride l&at eprrag« from bk'th, nor ^e HMklestyiwhmh^^ 
the ornament of her sexj is spared in this sacnifiee'; 
pothhig'can withhold her; neitherr the raHleries of wotld- 
hags, nor the infidelittes of ber infatuated lovefs, wlMa 
she f^in wonld please, but by whom she cannot mdke 
herself esteemed — for virtue only is esftonable; nothing 
can make her ashamed ; and like the prostitifte in the 
Apoeatypse, she baors on irer forehead the naMe* of 
mystery ; that 4s, she wals veiled, and -was no ksiibisf 
kfiown but in 'the oharacter of the foolish passion.'*^ 

I have sought this passage "in MassRlon's sma w i s^ 
but it certskinly is not *in ^e e<fi;tion wbfdhi possess. J 
will ventare to say more-*- k. is not in his str^. 

The author of the Ghristiade should "have -iiifbniNii 
us where he pidced up tihie rhapsody of Massilion's, as 
hoshould have told us where he vead^that die Albigsnsss 
daired to impute to Jesus 'Christ aa unworthy itttsr* 
(MKi^se with Mary Magdalen. 

As for the marchioness, she is not again men ti wi sd 
in the work. The aothw spaoes wr ber vmfmge to 

* IbsulL p.JSl, note 1. 
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SCarsexHes with Lazarus, and the rest of her ad- 
Tentures« 

What eottld induce a man of learning, and some- 
^ines of eloquence, as the author of the Christiade ap- 
p#ajra to he, to compose this pi^tended poem? It was, 
»0 be tells us in his pvefieu^e, the example of Milton; but 
iwe well know how deceitful are examples. Milton, 
who— *be it observed — did not hazard that weakly mon- 
•tpoaity, a poem in prose — Milton who, in his Paradise 
Lost, has, amid the nualtitude of harsh and obscure lines 
©f which it is full, scattered some very fine blank verse, 
TT.<50uld not please any but fanatical whigs, as the abbS 
Grecourt «iys,-^ 

En chafitant I'univers perdu pour une pomme, 
£i Dteu pour le damncr oreant )c premier homme. 

Byiinging 

How God mftde man on purpose for hell-fire, 
And how a stolen apple damned us all* 

He might delight the preshyfterians by making Sin 
cohabit with Death ; by firing off twenty-four pounders 
in heaven ; by makii^ drynessfi %ht with damp, and 
heat with cold; by cleaving angels in. two, whose hal^s 
immediately join again; by building a bridge over 
chaos; by representing ^e Messiah taking from a chest 
in heaven a great pair of compasses to describe the 
circuit of the earth, &c. Virgil and Horace would 
perhaps have thought these ideas rather strange. But 
if they succeeded in England by the aid of some very 
happy lines, the author of the Christiade was mistaken 
in expecting his romance to succeed without the assist- 
ance of fiAe veraes^ which are indeed very difficult to 
make. 

But, says our author, one Jerome Vida, bishop of 
Alba, once wi-ote a very powerful Christiade in Latin 
verse, in which he transcribed many lines from Virgil. 
Well, my friend, why didst thou write thine in French 
prose? Why didst not thou too imitate Virgil? 

But the late M. d'Escorbiac, of Toulouse, also wrote 
a Christiade — ^Alasl W-fay w ast t hc ru so unfortunate as 
to. become the ape of AL d^Eseorbiac? 

£M«t Mikcttk too mote Ub romance of the New Tes- 
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tament, his Paradise Regained, in blank verse, fre- 
quently resembling the worst prose. Leave it then to 
Milton to set Satan and Jesus constantly at war. Let 
it be his to cause a drove of swine to be driven along 
by a legion of devils ; that is, by six thousand seven 
hundred^ who take possession of these swine (there 
being three devils and seven-twentieths per pig) and 
drown them in a lake. It well becomes Milton to 
make the Devil propose to God that they shall take a 

food supper together*. In Milton, the Devil may at 
is ease cover the table with ortolans, partridges, soles, 
sturgeons, and make Hebe and Ganymede hand wine 
to Jesus Christ. In Milton, the Devil may take God 
up a little hill, from the top of which he shows him the 
capital, the Molucca islands, and the Indian city; the 
birth-place of the beauteous Angelica who turned 
Orlando's brafai ; after which he may offer to God all 
this, provided that God will adore him . But even Milton 
laboured in vain ; people have laughed at him. They 
have laughed at poor brother Berruyer, the Jesuit. 
They have laughed at thee. Bear it with patience! 

• " What doubt*8t thou, Son of God ? Sit down and eat ! " 

Paradise Regained, book ii. 



END OF VOLUME THE FOURTH. 
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